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GET IT Finauists in |f PASTIME BOUTS 
ARE CALLED OFF. 
| to the enjoyment —— E. T. Scherer and H. L. Bill- A good muny boxing fans 
ifair. The arrangements <.. son are the finalists in the re were disappointed last night. 
charge of A. F. Beal of the Spring handicap at the Los The matches scheduled for 


pany's loan department. the Athletic Club 


Sil Manage to Keep in 


Angeles Country Club. St her- 


Pastithe 
SELAS BUNG ALow the Lead m Race. er defeated Dr— Requa yester- failed to materialize and the 
W. W. Cannaday repors iia day 5 up and 4, and Billson fight ieee of the city went 
sold a six-room bungalow g ; defeated J. A. H. Kerr 6 up home fightless. — 
1983 Arlington street for w A Blows : and 5 in th i Yesterday afternoon the 
LaM ‘ shnson in the 5 in the semi-finals. 
at $4350. J The Class A cup in the week- Police Commission revoked the 
teal Fifth Stanza. ly match play handicap was license and would not even 
ay won by H. 8. Brintnoll with 2 allow the evening’s entertain- 
: ment to be pulled off: In 


down, 4 handicap, 2 up. Paul 
Nourse won the Class B with 
11 down, 12 and 1 up. 


powder could be bought at whole- 
sale rates. Plainly. two days’ rest 
between pastimes is not enough for 
Johnny Couch. Most of us are sat- 
isfied with one night's rest between 
two days, but not so with pitchers. 
They, as a rule require three days 
and three nights at a stretch. That 
is because they are more highly 
organized, especially in the pitch- 
ing arm. 

The average 


In buying cough: 
children, bear in mind that cc, 
lain's Cough Remedy is the deg 
jcolds, croup and whoo 
amd that it co ns no 
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spar. 


all probability no future per- 
mits will be issued to the club 
fn that location. 

The W.C.T.U. and guests 
living above the Pastime A. C. 
are responsible for the com- 
plaints. There is a strong 
chance that this action of the 
Police Commission will end 
boxing in this city. 


Kills off a Ninth- 
inning Rally. 
HARRY A. WILLIAMs. 
went back to the o!d-sys- 
[os only one game in 
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BY WILLIAM M. HENRY... 

The biggest automobile deal of t 
year directly affecting the P 
Coast an@ Southern California 
announced yesterday when it becafiil 
known officially that the Wil 
| Overland, Inc., of Toledo had bow 
out the entire holdings of the J. W. 


the board of strategy de- 
to place the team in 
omy once, but that once 
Many. San Fran- 
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Roland Roberts will meet Elmer 
Griffin for the junior title tomor- 


lady or gent does 


Dy toca! concern of rears reputable standing 4 


forty-seven seco was 


First Lieutenant of Company B is 
Marxen, ‘manager of athietics 
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sent to the State on 
Physical Education. 


Francisco and Frank Winne of Los 


in the finals, 5-7, 6-3, 6-3. 
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oH 
what thoagettal parents wish, om, Sto 4. Where the board! not his or her arm often row Leavitt & Company, for severaj 
ua om Skis time was in not| enough to require a long rest be- < 
tion, thet admit on bet to ple tween games. Anyhow, Couch was MEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP SINGLES.'| distributors of Overland aul? i 
page 24. of our catalogue: he board | off his stride in the first couple Final round—William Johnston|™©iles for the Pacific Coast, 
Tie Massachusetts up im/of rounds. Although he showed defeated Clarence Griffin, 9-7, 6-4, RUMORED. | 
Tals, | Signs of settling down on his foun- 5-7, 9-7. For the past six weeks Aut ‘ 
Pe feemed) dation and becoming firm, he was LADIES CHAMPIONSHIP SINGLES | bile Row has been whisperin 
sent to his rest in the fifth that the contemplated change 
SMLL IN FRONT. Big Wolf might go in and drive Final round—Miss Helen Baker| unexpected although 5 
reverses of the a run across. Right after that Per- defeated Miss Marjorie Thorne, &-6, 
is showing his iron ritt took charge of the pickle works. 6-4, wootly rumors had been spr | 
test of the league, and| Although annoyed at times, Poll DEL MONTE CHAMPIONSHIP | not borne out by the mid 
can De of] would have pliched shutout Ball bu DOUBLES. dollars ot 
or an error offey t 
slam- in the tying Final rounéd—William Johnston/ Leavitt is generally understood 
oly bang pastime, with and Clarence Griffin defeated Bowie | ha ived $700.00 ad the c ihe 
doing the bulk of the NOBODY KNOWS. ana 625 44.1 909 and 
GF the banging. MEN’S HANDICAP DOUBLES. | holders of the company. 
that the Hampats | ™ore or less of a mystery, al- Final round—William Ellie Generel officers of the Willys 
their banging at the| though it is suspected tNat a triple Kawin Otte 15 ye Victor | Overland, Inc, Including Mr. Royal - 
‘eoment Banging.| by Dalton in the fifth might have Magnin and Frank Winne, owe 3-6. Scott, secretary and Chief Comme 4s Ahe 4 
or less of a sci-| had something to do with it. The 5-7. 6-3. 6-3 Mr. J. H. McDuffee, assistant salt 
not Much where you! chief had enjoyed far more than manager. and Mr. W. E. 
a8 when you hit it.| two days’ rest. It may be that an JUNIOR-SINGLES, comptroller, are now in California 
UPHILL BOUT Indian, being naturally more frail Third round—M. Fottrell defeated| arranging the details of the 
: than a white man, requires more K Hawkes, 6-3. 8-6. transfer as a Cerise 
the grounds are perfect- time in which to recuperate. AS he Two or ‘EM 4" | 
always seeing| know, the average Indian leads SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 
_oeeeus Won what is tech-|. ,endentary life, and this tends E. Griffin defeated Frank Winne, The new organization will be im Free 
uphill battle./ undermine the pitching arm. 8-6, 6-3, the form of two operating 
to 3 as early! Francois Decanniere than went R. Roberts defeated M. Fottrell,| panies, that for California 
inning. San Fran-j i, and tried to pull a “Verdun.” 6-2, 6-4. known as the Willys-Overland of if 
fees, the score with @lnut the other side's artillery proved California and that for the North- ; iota i 
in the! too strong for him, and his fourth | west known as the Overland-Pacific, 
line trenches were invaded for a AIRMEN PLAN TO Ine aly | 
vernon tied the, TROL BORDER.| 4¢*ing over the Leavitt, com- 
my have the Seals paste, AH—MYSTERY. PA pany the Overland company will re- =e 
to be the winning, The sixth was featured by two un- taim practically the entire Leavitt 
eighth. ‘expected changes in the Vernon line- } (BY A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) organization. A. D. Plughoff, | 
product of singles by up, Rader relieving McGaffigan, and NEW YORK, June vice-president and general q 
Powns, and a sacrifice;Tub Spencer doing the same thing nouncement was made today at the manager of the Leavitt company 
 dack Coffey. Witt this lead for Whaling. No explanation was Aero Club of America that it has and generally regarded as e by i ar +" 
Keeping Poll Perritt!given. It is believed, though, that bee a bili | the three or four best poste 
pickled to the bit-| McGaffigan was just simply tired of m decided let dhe | 
=the Rinth Vernon flied while Rader yearned to get out able National Guard and civilian di 
Schall mi; managing rector of Doth the 2S 
er. ery man up in and roam around in the public eye. aviators in order to establish a con- Willys-Overland of California a ‘ -. ae ‘ ; 
fy ball to Schal-| whaling probably quit because he tinuous aerial patrol along the ‘Overland-Pacific. Inc., 
preverias made it the that his busted finger might Soldier athletes headquarters In Seattle , 
the day came in the eighth, wh | | left, ret. Tideman. e right is Private Trude. low are Privates Beal and Skinner. - : erson Highway Association has been Louie” Starr, president of the - ee ae | 
LOTS OF "EM. Coffey and Autrey conspired togeth- - by Automobile Desrler’« Associa 
ert to rob Rader of a hit. Don drove Speed. | Among the Heroes. 4 Del Monte Tennis. (Continued on Second Page,) 
DES MOINES RACE. TO W. JOHNSTONE. | 
The “COLT” Can} ENROLLED IN MILITIA.) 4 worm (Og 
By Intent Leaders in Sport are Few Among Boys of Seventh Regi- ~ 4 
It Is AUTOMATICALLY winners Average Speed Slightly ment, but Nearly All of Them are Officers — Have the 1Ton 2Ton 3Ton 4Ton Gion 
and POSITIVELY Over Ninety Miles Per Hour—De Bearing and Mien of Regulars—Many Expected to Join Out the Best Tenn:; of the Tour- | i $2350 $2970 %3620 24035 94590 75125 » Samet 
Safe When at Rest. Palma Leads Nearly All the Way nament—Champion is Forced to ron Flect tj ¢ Fxt ros 
| and. Plays with Rickenbacl V olunteers. Use All His SKIN to Ov ric Lights and Starter at Small Extra Charge. ancties 
No @ther arm is so absolutely harmless when waiting for BY 4 
Gone 80 positive of action when the trigger is purposely | HOWARD ANGUS, | 
DIRECT WIRE—EXCLUSIVE DISPATCH.) MONG the khakis of the Sev-, U.S.C: and one of the best linesmen DEL MONTE, June 24.—William 
wife and other mem- oughly understand the principles of DES MOINES (Iowa) June 24.-— enth Regiment at the armory|!" the south. He only missed being Johnston, of San Francisco, National 
household to familiarize Ralph De Palma won the 150-mile yesterday were few athletes,| elected captain of the Trojan foot-| champion, is Herbert Hawk’s suc- 
the “Colt” and thor- a pillar of strength and courage. the a surprise. Naturally one a narrow margin./ cessor to the Pacific States title, win- 
Speedway. enderson, In a Max-jweuld have expected to have McKnight, old L. A. High.|/ ning the event today in a closely 
We have just received a smal! shipment of the new well, was second; Rickenbacker, al-| many hurrying to their country’s| Occidental and  W.S.C. baseball/ contested fous-set match with . i a | 
so in a Maxwell, third; Lewis, who] to arms. The rti hould| Pitcher and now State Assembivym 
utomatic proportion shou mblyman, riffin, The ladies’ title] 
22 Caliber Colt A Pistols drove the Crawford, fourth, and] have been large. of Company B, also of| 
ASK TO SEE ONE. Cooper, the fifth, NOT MANY. preatent hero Francisco, by virtue of her : , 
| VER AST. But it was only by looking very| coach of Santa Monica High School,| straight victory over Miss Marjorie} : 
LYON A R M speed was}closely and thumbing the rolls of! First Lieutenant of Company Thorne. 
1.83 miles an hour. |mames that the athletes could ° onica. Nelson Golder- cs 
1:38:52.31: Rickenbacker, 1:39:10.86, ten would be giving the followers pany L. of Santa Plummer} brought forth the best tennis of the 
428 SOUTH SPRING STREET a Lewis, 1:40:59.41. sports the benefit of the doubt. And ge comely of L. A. High, athlete.| weex The champion was forced : | | in Hauli a | ret ed 
Jeviin was third. De Palma was/these were largely high school ath- and Battery to exhibit all his justly famous 
behind the leaders,|*¢attered in. - | defeat his determined opponent and} 
and O'Donnell fourth. The time| This much can be said for them;| athletes many high achod:| it was only Griffin's unsteadiness| stem 1S { yh 
th. 4m. 480 an average of|they stood out from the athletes. Among them are Corp.}and double faulting at the critical 7 i} 
the 10 among the! Bannister, Hollywood football| stages that prevented the contest] 
92.87 miles per hour. On the 108th] men who had just enlisted and al- player; Private Rathburn lso ofif Th 
lap, Rickenbacker was forced to the|ready had the bearing and mien of of-| Hollyw of/from going the full five sets, °| | 
‘pits with tire trouble, and De Palma|ficers. They were easy to pick in'the ywood fame, and Private Hath-| first .set was productive of some fast a Or | Fh ‘ Pm 
gained two laps. The Italian con-|crowd, They were either officers for| tennis. Griffin assumed the offensive! | 
tinued to lead at 110 miles, with} because they looked like regula erry Clark of L. A. High is al at the outset and through some| . : 
Rickenbacker second, Lewis third, Wherever the athiete in Throop D. Rennegal, an| magnificent volleying and clever| | 
Henderson fourth, Cooper fifth and| yesterday, he looked and acted the old Manual Arts quarter miler, is| passing quickly ran up a lead of 4-1 an Ul rig nN 
Chandler sixth. soldier's part. He had the physical a Coporal in Company A. and 5-3. At this point Johnston] _. 
De Palma was forced to the pits| strength that had come from srain- are others, As one}made a determined stand and by| : 
in the 125th lap with tire trouble.j/ing on the field. He looked hard The khakis|some fast and well-placed drives| 
He lost a little more than a lap, butiana capable. He carried his uni all look alike. ran out the set at 9-7. In the] | e r ‘baa 4 
was still leading. At 130 miles De atte One excuse is given for the lack|second both men erred frequently 
backer a close second, Lewis on the little ment. They have been so busy at| more costly.. He was leading at 4-2} by 
Henderson fourth and O'Donnell} fi their school work and on the. ath-|and 40-15 but lost.the game through| 
fifth es ft. Having tested his/letic field. that’ the 
strength and ability before, he had Held. y have not had/three double faults and an out.| 
18: on 92.23 the easy confidence so character- “bate tee HE business served by a swif t, certain prac- | + 548 
2:18:04, 92. istic of the regulars. H ned, an e set at 6-4. In the third set] ¥ | 
miles an hour. e seemed to When the vol . 
cess. mor was forced to the pit on account of ae en of Company | ofl by b s | See wie 
tire trouble and De Palma gained|!ooked ‘as if he has just stepped| college athicten, Many returns. / trade, the confidence of customers, the benefit 
| asoline mileage than another lap. De Palma was leading|@°Wn from Monterey. He has the athletes. ractically every] 5 all Griffin broke through John-| Aa 
one of them had signified an inten-|ston’s serve and won his own of a keener its tion. pA 
You told at the end of 140 miles by two laps. me air as a West Pointer. Lieut./ tion of going to M pace organiza Ts | ie 
. me | wou d. The Car has never Rickenbacker was second, Lewis|Jimmy McKnight hag only been a a exico. the set at 7-5. The fourth set was a| BR 3 + i Poreae 
failed me | h I h third and Henderson fourth. Rick-| soldier some three months. Still the ALL DEPENDS. 2 7 i? 
on any trip alt ough nave wae toreed te the pit again to ie collar, the wrapping of| They are holding back to see how > Packard Chainless Motor Trucks offer an im- ¢ 
| | into second place. him. The as Johnston's a -7 an 
as an enthusiastic P aige Owner. | The first accident occurred wh it is only a trip to the Rio Grande| with it the match. ys fails of i ct > + ae 
So it went down the line. Th dr t of its purpose. 
Bisby far the most satisfactory automo- d'Alene in a Dusenburg, and Mil-|athletes were mostly officers of some|here. FINAL FACTOR. | 
ory ton also in a Duesenburg, went over}/kind. When one saw body| Li w Miss Helen Baker’ ri 
| the east end of the track in the ding ler Is organising a volun- have is 
ve ever owned. thirty-first lap. They were going page na out from the ramks as if|/teer regiment now. This, they say,| PTOVed the determining factor and} FF They proved themselves supreme m every ¢ is eee t 
at the rate o jhe should be an officer, he learned] is filled with athletes, the final match for the ladies’ cham-| 
e rate of eighty miles an hour’ ¢}, branch of trafh by ful than ¢ > 4 
when they hit the top of the rail. was an athlete that has just Fred Kelly is one who intends to > success service in more J 
| | ing and rolled to the bottom of th : | join the colors later. He has put in] DOFme, the young San Francisco! @ lines trade They not mé » the y ert? y4 ‘te 
SEE THE PAIGE track. According to the officials, HERE THEY ARE. application for membership in put 200 of do merely serve 
neither was seriously injured. The| Compan seem ompany B. Settling a few business|“P ght but Miss Baker| 
- cars were wrecked. most details have delayed him. was at the top of her game, her user; they serve him profitably. : hag 
J At the end of the seventieth mile, U.S.C. Law student an d through his either” join Company B or go in volleving and overhead work featur- . ‘. ‘7 ‘et 
DePalma was leading, Rickenbacker| influence many joined. Among the| “rst volunteers. {ing the match, 
baseball star, Private Skinner. for- e thousand male gym students an . C. Rehifs in| 
mark DePalma! mer U.S.C. baseball pitcher: Private|f the Los Angeles High School Snails the Del Mowte if 
In the fifty-mile race, Ricken-| Phil Sterry, a U.S.C. football player;|"#¥e been endeavoring to outdo/ tournament. Detrick” and Rohifsi Mm 
back strong and took! Private Trude, former U.S.C. and in heaving a basebal]| Played good tennis, but were out- : 
i Distributors first honors from his rival. DePalma.| ong Beach High Schoo! football urd ng the past week. Each candi-|Classed by the champions. - id ties J 
The Iowa boy clipped off the half} 4nd basebdll star; Elmer Beal, Mon-| resuite cand the! Edwin Otis and William Ellis of | 
| fiecentury in thirty-one minutes andj|rovia High School's mil results recorded by Coach Goddard. } Oakland won the handicap doubles| 
ed SePaime er. "The statistics will be and | defeating Victor Magngin of San| 
mmit 
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‘Kansas City Route ic Well Sign- 
posted—Two Difficult Grades. 


With between eight and ten auto- 
mobile parties leaving Los Angeles 
) daily on tours across the continent, 
- and more than twelve arriving daily 
Southern California from the 
East, the Automobile Club of South- 
ern Californie has issued a report 
showing he vital points of a jour- 
| Rey acrogs the continent this oum- 


| 


Meany motorists are planning to 
stop over at the Grand Canyon and 
' in various States en route, and hun- 

@reda of inquiries have the au- 
Seomebile club's touring bureau to 
tabulate a statement showing just 
how long a California license plate 
| is good in each State passed through 
if traveling over the National 
Trails route, the longest sign- | 
In Arizona, the first State reached, 


. In New Mexico, however, 
he is exempt from taking out a State 
Weense for only sixteen days. 

Tlf from California, the automo- 
Bile owner in Colorado may travel 
‘Bout the State for ninety days 
without being arrested, and in Kan- 

sas he is entirely nat from pay- 
- ment of a license f 
Missouri, Indiana and 


California won a 
wiends among the Knights Temp- | 
juring the past week. They’! 

gelighted, not alone by the én- | 


more actual dollar-for-dollar value 

any other motor car qn the American 


This is no mere advertising exageretion. It iss 


Ohio all exempt the motorist from a 
fee only for thirty days. At the end 
of that time he must take out a li- 
\ cense in whichever of those States 
he happens to be visiting. In Penn- 


on | 
hand as they toured the| 
| " gaye C. F. Smith of 
Bros., Paige distributors. Mr. 


sytvania no provision hes been made, 
\ | While in the State of New York mo- fa tet 
ONLY GRADES. lete tisf me especially because we handle 
{ 
and t of thine be on Cash * [om in. 1902 and in 1906 firm) you to {s to investigate toured 
\found in New Mexico. Neither one . — | name was changed to J. W. itt | | carefully on a comparative basis. See all the a to the conclave, We heard 
greater than 12 per cent. The (Continued from Second Page.) and ts Dig | the roy who 
and miles tn and for the past year and for many| I” 1909 the firm hed one srhall| the little details quite as wéll as the big ones. fot the Knights official care” 
varies in grade between § and 12 OTOR PALACE years in charge of the distribution| store in San Francisco. Three timgs > Muthe Paige is a very popular rental 
per nel NS: Sie aon ALA of Overland automobiles for South- since then they have had to enlarge ns Then, buy the car that recommends ened to m account of ita beauty. riding 
distance of nine and BEING BUILT ern California, has been retained bY) gan st ities, power and reliability, and 
and in a nee of nine an . the Willys-Overland and will con- jan Francisco store and branehep best t.- e number of them were used 
to 28, like nave been opened in Log Angeles your best judgmen 
qver 12 per mont. PThis extends An idea of the magnitude of the| Spokene, Seattle, Portland, Sacra- 
+ the Colorado State line between | FRESNO WOMAN HAVING TOUR- deal can be gained from the mere|mento, Oakland, Fresno, Pésedens| oe Snappy. z 


fact that lest year Pacific Coagt|/@nd San Diego. 

purchasers of Overland cars bought) Since the purchase a yeer by 

more than 9000 machines, making| John: N. Willys, president the 1616-18-20-22-24 outh Figueroa St 
Leavitt business for| Willys-Overland, Inc. of 


the aggregate 


the twelve months more than $7,-| tract of land in Pasadena upon 

000,900, making them the largest dis-| which he expects to erect a mag- 

tributors of automobiles in the/| Mificent winter home, his interest in bad 

fornia mn very personal an 

od eee. is in part responsible for this dine 


Springer and Trinidad, N. M. ING HOME CONSTRUCTED: 
Statistics gathered by the auto 4 

 elubd show that at this time of the —— 

‘Year the average time required for ; 

@ trip from Los Angeles to New York | Wonderful Traveling Body De- 

‘City is twenty-five days, including signed by Moreland Engineers to 

necessary stops, but no “stop-overs.” Rigged Stock Moreland 

‘The distance is $412 miles. It will Be mist 
Chassise—FElectric Lighting and 

require fifteen days to reach Kan- 

eas City, @ distance of approximate-| Cooking Fixtures are a Feature. 


JEW ROADSTER» 
IS ATTRACTIVE. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN LINE 
THIS SEASON. 


The Overland company is making | transaction. 


WE SIGNED. extensive preparations tO ended | r 
From to Kansas City| The motor palace de luxe would horn, OPM LE service to Pacific Coast Overland | power Sedan is Claim- 
the highway is as completely sign-|>e & most appropriate title to in- there are Popularity—King Uses Same High Commi 
ed as any of the Seuthern Cali-| scribe om the radiator of the hand- atte — that Climbed Mit. | connecting 

7 | High Gear—Engineers } 

y Way of 


in roads. This was done by the some bus that is now in course of ) 
4 modern devices for service are now 
In ona big deal. Abreast with Times. — ranch and 


Autom met construction at the Moreland motor in process of construction. ] 
| éountry travel and in guiding auto-|truck factory. When completed the | Big leaguers in the new Overland or-| qhree of these new buildings are . | old Santa Ar 
lmebiles into this part of the State.|truck is to be delivered to Mre.| nization which is to hand.ec thé/ within reach of Southern California rm . Bear Valley 
: In. several places free camp George Kohler of Fresno. Cal. and, Overland product on the Coast. motorists. At the corner of Eleventh Kink. Bight” roadster has = ie road 

grounds will be found, where cook : ee The upper photograph is of the| and Hope a new building is in Reelved. by Clarence E. Eng~| PYC.I" shape 

gtoves. fresh water and comfort sta- | #Ccording to those who have stu latest model Overland owned by| process of erection which will have cal distributor. es Is : 
tienes are provided. For the informa- | its design, it will be the most elab-| Col. John F. Waters, U.S.V. practically 100,000 square feet of 
of those motorists planning orate and complete cross-country floor space. The roof of the builld- Statement | 
the trip. the club has pre-| motor palace ever turned out. TIRE MANUAL. ing will be for testing out pur- B, announcing Va 

Rta Ana 


Mitions in model types will be! te Seven Oak 
thin year for the general rea-} tain Home, 
mat those- now on the -market to Fo 
moving entirely satisfactory. good men 
ever, although this announce- 


is of at im 
portance, it does 
wean that the King factory’s 


TS in Detroit are not keeping 
modern improvements M ILEAG 

e an u 
arrangement 


baggage out of sight and 
dust, ‘It is this feature | KEEPING IN 


poses. 


"peared a map book, showing every 
After a thorough inspection of That tire repairmen have been 
turn and landmark in the Nationa! waiting for weoklet disc TWO MORE. 


ly every high-grade com- 
OM Trails route, and these may be | practically ry gh-grad materials, equipment. and methods A new service building is now in : 


eecured either at the organization's | mercia] car on the market Mrs. 
‘Readquarters, No. 1244 South Fie- of application is evidenced by the/| process of construction. for the 

bowery street, or at the branch m3 Kohler selected the two-and-one- omar requests received by the Good-/} Overland company in Pasadena and 

‘feces in the Imperial Valley, San Di- half-ton Moreland as the truck best year Tire and Rubber Company forl/ yet another will be built in Holly- 

Santa Barbara. Pasadena, Bak- | adapted and constructed to render wood as soon as the site can be 

Ferstield and Long Beach. maximum efficiency on her con- repairing ig fully covered, from the tained and the contract let. * 

@hese motor parties desiring to/ templated trip across the continent. | us. of gums to fill tread cuts, to the The Leavitt company, now defunct, 

“mop at the Grand Canyon will find | Not content with a mere demonstra-' repuiiding and vulcanization of tires. |has been in business on the Pacific 

semat they turn off of the main route/tion, an expert metallurgist Wa8/ Th. manual is free to any recognized | Coast nearly a quarter of a century. | 
'at Wiiltems, 520 miles from Los An-/j called in, and the analysis of every | repairman and will be mailed upom| They started in 1893 under the name : 

This road leads to the can- | vital part used in the distillate-burn- | request. "of Leavitt and Bill and handled A 

yen at El Tovar and passes along | ing truck furnished a result that left . 

the rim to Grand View. returning to little or no reason for even minor — 


THER you should choose a car with four 
cylinders or more, cannot be settled by mére 
talk—which proves nothing. There is much to be 


‘the main highway at Flagstaff, thir- | consideration. 
}ty-four miles beyond Wiliams, A marked feature of the motor on both sides—but nothing in behalf of multi- ce ‘deal camping WITH 
palace is the fact that expense has : g These 4 snappy city vehicle. 
Refinements. on cylinders which the Hupmobile will not be glad to and wae 
. department, under the direct super- | answer in an a 8) | lines tor has preserved the| Correct Min 
MADE BY LOCO vision of Mrs. Kohler, the body ap- bus. In the King is; culties Whi 
+ | pointment is unique even to the most that wits Average Do 
on ~ age I wind a = We take it that you want—first, Hupmobile quality and economy | on high gear and it Whe "ali Gasoline, 
Portable plate-gclass ndows an | res of th 
TIL re mon UN-| anished in the finest mahogany pro- high-gear flexibility, pick-up and have never been so completely er King model which te from 
durability. ‘The. body is. eighteen 3 pulling power; second, smooth- expressed as in this car. | is the sixty-horse- 
Rest, four fect tn- ness, silence and absence of vi have justined their | the camp 
Mearrangement of Suspension | compartment for the driver, bration at all times. And the fact that current sales he 
ompany to ke« 


On these points the Hupmobile the price, De wold 


.  feputation as “the best car of its 
car, no matter how many cylin- wpe bb Ge wuld” 


of.the mileage 
Haynes cars h 


| HAS FIRST chanical. expert: 


correct minor 
KITE BALLOON. | ction, which, | 


keeping the 
metion of of furnishing the | Haynes owners 
“avy with its first kite The Haynes 


fa) 
len to The Goodyear 


Pester——Better Acceleration and 


Higher Maximum Speed—More w Directly behind this compartment 
on one._side is a combination wash- 


Striking Appearance. 
- | bowl ahd sink concealed by a fold- 
ing kitchen table. = 
down, exposes six electric plugs, 
| “Sixty changes have been made in| wrich supply a full set of electric 
tre Locomebile car for 1917, but| cooking utensils. On the other side 


are so slight that the layman | i* closed-in 
Wou which, like the kitchen, is supp 

; id never find them except after with running water by an overhead 
Beng use, and then only because the/ afty-galion tank. 
ear gives fim better service,” says Between these two compartments 


offic Locomobile com-}® modern icebox and air-cooled pan- 
try is arranged. Along the center 


y here. and on each side are a pair of fold- 
; Lecomobile chassis and bodiesiing beds. These beds, when down, 
1917 follow much the lines of | serve as seats for a portable mahog- 


nvy a Bird? 


Of course, you Often have 
watched the birds the air end 
wondered what the sensation must be. 


The nearest thing to floating through 
space is to ride in the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac. 
Seated amid the luxurious upholstery of the 
‘Cadillac eight, you realize the nearest approach 
to the sensation you have wished for. 


oe | Makes Easicr Riding and Car is Rapes with a full-sized sleeping 


We really Gat your do 


Consider, in addition, {ts simple cision in favor of the Hupmo- . — Company. iite| 
neither bile is merely a matter of put- is . of rigei Called because of thel or better. One © 


difficult nor numerous adjust- ting it to the performance test— $ 195 sot bag which is similar) not been gettin 
ments | 


\ 


ite. They are 
capti to faulty adjustn 

| are required to keep it at which any of our deslers will f holding loons trom | tor. When this 
ite best. gladly give you. 


Olding the 

dq m captive 

shea ba cans of a 
loon rig- ceived from ow 


ht 
Abin at 


\ 


last six years except for detail | *"Y dining table. In one rear cor- : 3 

mges intended to give the final|"¢r highly-Gnished = mahogany | { Which has ceedingly gratif 

of requement | te care The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac is so much Moter Car Corporation, Detrott, Mich. the Navy wren’ Speers and Mik 
= esigned spec y to t have all been th 
Jeet word in beauty and luxury. smoothér, steadier, more flexible and more ef- GREER-ROBBINS CO. laces Fear en- pleased owners. 

At firet sight the two sixes, which | ficient generally than any car you have ever and Flower. A1187; Bdwy. 5410. Nay fommission at the  cakburetor 


convenience for the care of the 
now in their seventh and sixth Pensac y a: 
a It is eighty- o assure the 


seem hang finest clothes. known, tha first ride will be a revelation 
with year ago, A detaii| Electric lights very much in length, w 
evidence. These lights are suppiled; to you. Five-passenger Touring Car, $1295 twenty 
di © ydro- 


use 
in inflating. the bie| ¢Tly adjusted. 
Ded i 
This gas best by an 


aa of a i hydr heavy it will use 
yerogen | and will cause lo 
Unites new kite bal-| light, it also will 


tates N a a.” 

avy owns spee 

ear: balloon, mod- Inquiries last w 
whi. U5 racing balloon| line average of 


‘Two-passenger Roadster, $1295 | 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1475 a 


dy, however, shows perhaps sixty 
Miterations, which, although none|>Y * huse storase battery, the cur- 
is fundamental, combine to make|Te™t for which is automatically gén- 
the Locomobile for the coming sea- erated by the power of the motor. 
a product improved in many Mrs. pos 
¢ tr romentll compared the new truck into practically every 
State in the Union. 


Broadly epeaking, beautiful in ap-|THE NEW MODELS 


With the Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac bad 
roads lose their terror and hills seem almost to 
flatten out before you, so easily, so quiétly and 


pearance because they are lower : 
and longer. They are niore e¢asy- ~ ARE ANNOUNCED. mount them. % mn Plonsh won the interna-| miles to the galk 
m, and they are faster,; Chalmers Motor Company is. useq and bal-; 
ext 
ADDITION D 


mew carburetor, lighter reciprocating mobile concerns to announce new i. 
and a better balanced motor.|models for 1917. “When our deal- 

ing ty car as a whole in everyiers contracted last ovember for 
Seature of value to the owner, the | $22,000,000 worth of Imers cars, 
17 Locomobile is a better car than we counted upon that figure as cov- 
t of 1916, due simply to an at-jering a big year’s production,” sald 
Yention to detail-which renders ev-|Hugh Chalmers. “At the end of 
step in manufacture a matter of | May, just seven months from the 
netaking care on the part of each itime our Six-30 model was an- 


own June 23. ‘wison}| Women are be 

Rive Rediands Oij| More proficient @ 
ust completed a] This is the opinion 

sal pany. 

bai for auto-| “This developr 

kinds. , The] Willys, in speakin 


12th and Main Sts. 


Los Angeles San Francisco Fresno 


workman. nounced, our dealers nea delivered Oakland Pasadena, 151 E. Union. 
p —_—_—_—_—_— the $22,000,000 worth of cars into on w addition t 
_ Operating motor car without a/the hands of owners. We have gained hich the ey built the dus 
Meense does not ude claims for| mot only 792 per cent. sales for the handle oils and| ments in autonié 
in accident cases, accord-| past seven months, but have added builai; kinds | The engineers, hes 
to @ recent decision of the 631 new dealers to our erpresenta- “dition large and | use of all models 
Court of Wisconsin, tion in that period, — te “automobile | as by men, have r 
anism to simplicit 
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VERS! 
—The New Idea! Quality Seat: Covers at 
Reasonable price—Not a Fancy Profit! 
—Every Automobile should set'ol Seat Covers—Near- 


demand for automobiles will con-| the entire fi ly every Automobile would havea set of Seat Covers, 7f they 
showing the customary sick during | Seeepeeeeeerrereeerrerses || didn't cost so much—every Automobile can have a set of 


EMAND ASSURED, SCOTT SCORES’ i 
IT IS CLAIMED IN MONTH TEST. 


J. Arthur Scott, Pacific + 
CUSTOMARY SLACK DURING THE|T Coast manager for the H. & =| 


SUMMER NOT TO BE. | N. Carburetor Company, New 
“i York, has won a great victory 


. : +i after an exhaustive test con- 
Orders Now on Hand: and Fast ducted on a six-ton Locomo- 


Swelling Ranks of People Who [T pio truck in the service of the 
Recognize Necessity of Motor Car United States government at: 
as Well as the Prosperous Condi- Point Firmin. This test cov- 
tion of Country Given as Reasons. ered a period of almost one 

| paar month, and when completed 
That the present unprecedented; & Mr. Scott was ordered to equip 


tended the semi-annua! branch man- 


agers convention of the Studebaker h b 
Corporation just ended in Detroit. . t the sastern of 

Orders now on hand, the nation’s Mawar, 

ranks of people who recognize the; Blue Grass region of Kentuc 

motor car as a utility and, in many'|the picturesque Cumberlands, wi —A\rrangements have been made with one of the States’ and 
Cases, a necessity rather than an e€X-/ open to tourists late in the fall, is 
% pensive luxury—these were given as most careful and and most responsib man facturers ers— — 
a continuing demand of even larger| With the completion of _ section |. 


proportion than ever before known. | of roadway, tourists will! be able to —Samples are Here—Everything is Ready. ) 2 aa 
This Studebaker convention was travel from any point In the North-|§ |. 


an interesting departure from the da over % 

usual conclave of its type. It was| cast, straight through to Florida o —AIll that js necessary is to place your order—Do this on Monday— ce ; 

A. of to take trip the in- ve eater upho ering—save YOur Car ' thet 
e me ‘to e o 

tn’ ine of the highway to Knoxville cratic, ‘we ressed appearance— 


the summer and late fall month 
was the message brought by stude-| WILLYS BOOSTS ° Seat Covers at a moderate price now. | Bas 
baker branch managers who DIXIE HIGHWAY. | 


t - 


| 


Bear Valley. the unusual prosperity of the coun- 


~ * 


7 won a tory through the Cumberland Gap and 4 
wing the past happier or more promising circum- an Over- y i] $ 57 ext fo, 7 ed, & 
pighted, not alone the stances.” land “Six,” contributed for the use certain smati Car sets——to - mode | 
the spirit of J. vice- and di-| of ‘that organization by John N. OF Dag 
rector Of Sales, who presided over) Willys, one of the foremost boosters 
it tie wonderful natural at- | the various sessions at the conven-| gor roedsa. —Investigate this Seat Cover opportunity at Bullock’ $s, Monday—Auto 
and beautiful development, tion, announced that the Studebaker Judge Allison will inspect their ] Fj Fl ‘< tee 
wentry Which they saw on) dealer organization has grown in|work and will endeavor to hasten P y Section, irst Floor. 5 Se 
ef ag they toured the | two years from 2060 to 6500. the completion of the road in order $9 
Branch managers in attendance at/to pe able to announce its, opening > 
4 "mys C. the convention were: Weeks, in the fall. 
Paige distributors. r. Atiant&; G. N. Jordan, Boston: A. D 
the Aute- Hi. Pearsall, Chicago; J. O. Hahn.| GOOD WORK. — Soapstone istribution 
= Cleveland; L. B. Alford, Dallas; moter. cov thn B J —that should be i in “every 
a the Knights who spoke Francisco, led by President W. L. every wisitor Lo ul, ock’ 5 Auto Supply tool hox— 
mpecially because we handle ‘ Hughson of the Pacific Kissel 
Los Angeles; J. A. Graham, Minne- ice Pea 
pear and they were riding polis: F. R. Bump, New York City: | have shown their sentiment Section be given Can of Soap- Extra Tubes, Extra Oil, 
L. A. Keller, Omaha; Henri Neu- Extra Grease, Tire Irons, 4 
te the conclave. We heard portation of citizen-soldiers to the STONE wit uf argeé. Patches, Lock Washers, Tire 4 
Ging from the men who cake City: C3. Simons, &t Louis;| first annual encampment at Mon- Tape, Extra Bulbs. 
Feige care in rental serv~- E. R. Carpenter, San Francisco: R.| terey beginning July 9 Mr. Hugh- | ! 
sort Gray Nor" |whien are gasoline Automatic Get An Assistant 
Moines; and T. Gray Coburn, Nor-| which are trucks, other dealers of- 
power and reliability. and Big guns in a Paige. folk, Va. fering from five to twenty vehicles. } 
; of them were Below are Grand Master Lee S. Smith (left) and Grand Junior Warden] r t 
eorge W. Vallery of the Knights. Templar taken in front of the SESS | Ca 
3 Scottish Rite Temple. Above is the lineup of Paiges used as official = = = - u canize S O as our r 
—complete with repair gum— —A washer that will fasten on 
MGQUNTAIN HAS NEW PLANT NOW | for casings and tubes—$1.25. the hose—A feature—$1.50. 
i 
NEW AUTO ROAD. BEING BUILT. a ote 
les 15c 
{LOCAL CORRESPUNDENCE.] The Allen Motor Company has Men’ S Short Gogg es 
CRAFTON, June 24.—The motor- broken ground for an addition to its $2.50 a pair—22 dif- q 
ists who love their mountain tripsi motor and transmission plant at Auto Style styles—F lat Folding Mica 
are soon to have a new route to Big} Bucyrus, 0. The addition to- be $ Goggles with case at 50c pair. i i i*¢ 17 
[erected will double. the size of. the 
High Cémmintoner Lathrop to pre. | present shane wil mak: —And Real Arabian Washable Leather Gloves” ai Sit Caps $] 
ceed at once with the building of ajing prompt shipments to en , } ea ts 
connecting road from Barton $2.50 pair. —I6 dierent silk patterns— he 
dealers. 
by Oaks to The question of dctivery is quite —The 2 oz. Pongee Caps that 
ranch and there connect w the | 
old Santa Ana Canyon road to Big important one to the buyer, since Fit the Head at $1 25. 


| is only and can try antl the accompanying demand Get a Klaxet Motor Coats $1. 50 
put.in shape at very little expense it derate priced motor cars have mee. he 
‘jis said. It will permit the motorist yo Driven Horn . —to $10.00—8 styles for men 
to in at Waterman Canyon, go spring —sizes range from 34 to 46. 
@ arrived ‘Simultaneously aver the. Crest road to Big Bear Va!- | Thess coats, on 
statement trom the | the was. then dows the —Not a whistle—or a wheeze, but a real horn—$5:70. 
th women, too. RE 
that. no radical! santa Ana Canyon road to Clarks, 
in model types will be; to Seven Oaks, Barton Flats, Moun- 
for the general rea-| tain Home, then up Mill Creek if 
how on the market| Wanted to Forest Home, back down [Gasoline Saver Alm Ar $ 95. 
Mill Creek to Redlands, all over 
good roads with. easy grades. OS ny ar i 
ough this announce- a 
great importance, it does Efficienc 
quid /éneer ust | oths, $ | 
Toadeter has a six ARE REPORTED. | 
car —a very special offering— Monday the regular size that usually sells for so much - 
t of sight an 
sient KEEPING IN PERSONAL TOUCH | more— 
an-ideal camping WITH ALL. OWNERS. 
Ma@mappy city vehicle. 24 Styles of Lunch Sete Thermos & Vacuum Bottles 
Mase has preserved the Cerrect Minor Carburetion Diffi- serve m hot coffee or ice cold te 4 
which the King is} culties Which Were Keeping PRICES people. onade.. 
this car is the same} Average Down and Eating up 
which climbed Mt. .O.B. Nearest Branch or Distributor—Terms: C.O.D. —— 
Saren-pas Keg. @. D. und ‘Reg. Q. D TUBES 
model which is now; . Aside from the gratification of 28x3 3 9.50 $3.00 
People ers, the campaign now being con- 13.30 16.09 4 
that an eight-cylin- | ducted by the Bekins-Speers Motor 
aid be yet from | Company to keep an accurate record 21.55 4.30 
price and yet be sold! .¢ the Mnileage obtained by users of 
Haynes cars has enabled the me- |} 33.15 450 
MISPIRST craneat experts of the company to BLS 
correct minor difficulties In carbur- 30.00 « | & 
of keeping the mileage record of 33.20 90 
Rates Na thee ‘The Haynes should travel from 5.95 ‘ TO HEAR SOME 
vy Wh its first kite il th 36.45 ¢ ip 
fallen to sixteen to eighteen miles on 
> The Goodyear | gaion of gasoline, and most of the x 
Company. Kite! owners have reported eighteen miles A | 
Falled because of the or better. One or two, however, had 
Which is similar; not been getting this mileage, due 
Rite. They are/to faulty adjustment of the carbyre- 
ME them captive | tue} consumption decreased at once, | | 
attac by means of a The reports which: have been re- 
4 balioon rig-| ceived from have ex- 
ifying to roman 4 
Speers and Milo Bekins, as they week from te da the 
the Gon pleased owners. In spea la consi ere announcemen vital in 
length, eignty- the driver should be Wh 1 
te its largest the is prop- Our prices are very, very low. en you consider 
in inflating | erly adjusted. This can he done the sterling merits of Savage Tires, the. thousand Meanwhile one we are holding a of 191 6 slightly | 
by an expert in carpureto miles in our adjustment allowance’and the thousands ‘ 
matters. If the mixture is too _ | used demonstrators. Here is an opportunity to purchase car. 
the cavy it will use too much’ gasoline, of extra mi t Savage [ires give in actual use— 
: ef e hydrogen | I°4 will cause loss of power. It too in a word, when you take into account the tire costs : practically new as to quality and service at t the price of a second- > Paar 
Dai? the new kite bal- power per mile given by “Savages,” they are the best buy on | | end car. 
balloon, a Inquiries last week showed a gaso- the market today. 
fam Facing balloon| line average of more 17.5 
‘ Ratich Won the interna-| miles to the gallon, and a tire av- 
Qt Paris in 1913.| erage of more than 8000 miles. Ri 


APPERSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
1355 South Flower St. 


tires, and bal-; 


or extensively inj WOMEN FIND 


| the ient automobile drivers. 
4 hay, ‘Be more proficient 
completed a| This is the opinion of John N. Willys, 
SAN DIEGO, —CALIFORNIA SHOE 
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they built some| due largely to the many improve- | 
Randle olls andiments in automobile construction. |. ‘Branch Store . 
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a ALL DRUG ADDICTIONS 
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anism to simplicity itself.” 


OP hun various kinds | The engineers, keeping in mind the New Lecation: booklet. 
is men as well Ww Charaes THE KEELEY 
and use of.all models by wo 
“automobile | as by men, have reduced the 700 est 7th St, Los Angeles, Cal. Broadway, No 2400 W. Pico 
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by their cost. 


be Popular” . 
; * That is what one of our visitors told 
us this week. He was right, | 


What Is Popularity? 

The Paintings of Corot and Rem- 
brandt: the wonder-toned Violins of 
Guanerius and Stradivarius; the vel- 
lum-emblazoned Manuscripts of the 
Monks; the Gowns of Worth and Pa- 
quin—none of these are Popular. 
Not because we are lacking in a prop- 
er appreciation of their beauty and 
worth—but because most of us lack 


the price at which these Masterpieces 


Masterpieces are never Popular; that 
| is left to things Mediocre. 
. | Among motor cars, we have striven to 
| make Pathfinder: the Great, King of 
Twelves, a Masterpiece. We could 
| not make it better for more; we could 
i= not sell it for less. | 
We have chosen our field among the 
affluent, discriminating purchasers who 
Quality—and Price forbids 
Pathfinder Twin-Six Pop- 
ularity. 
Geo. I. Lufkin & Co., 
1127 S. Olive St. 


PRICES 


Goods shipped to all points C.0.D. 
Money refunded on goods return- 
ed intact within one week. 


Prices 


28x3 §$ 6.55 $1.75 $1.95 
30x3 6.95 1.85 2.10 
30x3 8:95 2.10 2.35 
31x34% 9.45 2.15 2.40 
32x31, 9.95 2.25 2.45 
34x3% 10.95 2.30 2.55 
36x34 12.05 2.40 2.75 
30x4 13.20 2.80 3.10 
31x4 13.85 2.85 3.20 
32x4 14.05 2.95 3.30 | 
33x4 14.70 3.10 3.40 
34x4 14.95 3.15 3.50 
35x4 15.65 3.20 3.60 
36x4 15.85 3.30 3.70 
34x4%, 20.25 3.85 4.30 
35x41% 20.85 3.95 4.35 
36x41% 21.25 4.10 4.60 
37x44, 21.90 4.15 4.60 
23.65 4.70 5.20 
36x5 23.95 4.90 5.35 
37x5 24.90 4.95 5.45 
Non Skid Prices in Proportion 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor 


me 


Looking Toward 


we announce that the Six-Cylinder Type 
of Power Plant will be continued, as the 
most efficient. This decision by our fn- 
gineering staff follows thorough test and 
Observation of motor experiments and - 
_ tendencies in Europe and this country. It 
is the policy of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company to build cars under the 
direction of skilled engineers, that embody 
the utmost in service and luxury. And to 
sell these cars at a price fairly determined 


WILLIAM E. BUSH 


Dealer in 


OTOR GIVEN 
PUBLICATION. 


MULTI-CYLINDER CASE STATED 
BY THE PACKARD. 


Results of the Twin-six Design 
Strikingly Apparent to Occupants 
of Car When in Motion Because 
of Absence of Engine Effort. 
Motion Without Exerted Power. 


The case for the multi-cplinder 
motor is strongly stated in an. in- 
teresting little booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Packard Motor Car 
Company entitled ““Motion with the 
Rough Spots Rubbed Off,” 

“To grasp the mechanical advan- 
tage of the multi-cylinder design, 
compare the primitive laborer, who 
painfully swings a sixteen-pound 


sledge, with the poised figure of a 
modern riveter, armed with a pneu- 
matic hammer,” declares the Pack- 
ard pamphiet. “The principle of 
splitting heavy impulses into smaller 
ones is exactly the same. 

“Taking the piston blow of the 
Packard Twin-Six as a basis of com- 
parison, and calling it 2000 pounds, 
a six-cylinder engine of equal ca- 
pacity will deliver a blow on the 
amounting to 4000 pounds, 
and in a four-cylinder engine the 
blow will be 6000 pounds. In oth- 
er words, the blow on the piston of 
a single six is twice that of the twin- 
six, and that of the four-cylinder en- 
gine is three times as great, al- 
though the twin-six develops much 
greater power than either of the 
other types. 

“The agreeable results of the 
twin-six design are strikingly 
parent to every occupant of the car, 
because of the absence of the sense 
of engine effort. The effect is well 


described as motion without the} 


sense of exerted power. 

“In addition to the added enjoy- 
ments that come with more power, 
greater smoothness and less noise, 
other important advantages are 
gained by the owner of the Packard 
Twin-Six. 


| 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Cars and Trucks, 
1701-1711 South Grand Avenue. 


| 
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NEW PREMIER, 
SOON READY. 


During the last seven months 
there has been developing in In- 
dianapolis an automobile organiza- 


tion that promises to do much to- 
ward establishing the Indiana cap- 
ital permanently as the second 
greatest automobile-producing cen- 
ter in America—which is only an- 


other way of saying that Indian- 


apolis is soon to be the second big- 
gest producer of motor cars in the 
world. 

The Premier Motor Corporation, 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$2,500,000, a factory which contains 
over 300,000 equare feet of floor 
space, and a corps of as high-grade 
specialists as there are in the entire 
motor car industry, is soon to an- 
nounce a car that is destined to 
create a furore wherever motor cars 
are known. 


Traveler. 


OTORIST OUT 
ON LONG TRIP. 


CAR EQUIPPED FOR CAMPING 
ON ENTIRE TOUR.. 


Complete Outfit Makes Owner of 
Machine Independent of 
Along the Way—Bed Made in 
Car to be Used on Three Thou- 
sand-mile Drive. 


A 3000-mile trip to Mt. Shasta, 
Crater Lake and over the new Co- 
lumbia River highway is the trip 
just started by Charles O. Wearin 
of South Pasadena, . 

Mr. Wearin has equipped. his 
Hudson “a,la Pullman,” and will 
camp out during the entire journey. 

Probably no car has left Los An- 
geles this year with a more com- 
plete outfit than that on Mr. Wear- 
in’s Hudson. He had the back of the 
front seat hinged so that he could 
make a bed in the car, thus mak- 
ing it unusually convenient for such 
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| way center. 
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up above the Forest Home near the falls of Mill Creek Canyon. 
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be balked in 


the cause of parednes sot have to buy it. Stipula- 
In spenking this were made that the foug-cyl- 

Edwin D. Keith, nese ar was to have cytindels no 

the Governing Beau than five and one-half, to 


this appeal to 
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Not a Chance. 
RIZONA WANTS 
DATES CHANGED. 


VANDERBILT AND GRAND PRIZE 
HIT FAIR WEEK. 


Phoenix Motor Sport Enthusiasts 
Intended Staging Great Classic at 
_ State Fair in Which Stars of the 
Country Were to Appear, but 
Santa Monica Landed Dates. 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

PHOENIX (Ariz.) June 22.—The 
Arizona Fair Commission has made 
a fervent appeal to the contest board 
of the A.A.A. to change the date 
of the sanctions of the Vanderbilt 
and Grand Prize events at Santa 
Monica. It happens that the Ari- 
zona racing men had set the last 
day of the Arizona Fair, Saturday, 
November 18, as the time for a great 
speed contest, to which were to be 
bidden the drivers who survived 
after the season's racing. 
Instead, sanction for that particu- 
lar date has been given the Santa 
Monica event, covering the last three 


days of fair week. There is a sug- 
gestion that the following Monday 
be designated as automobile day at 
the fair, the show to be continued 
covering eight days. But it is ap- 
preciated that a day's leeway would 
hardly be enough to bring drivers 
and machines to Phoenix or to al- 
low for repairs and readjustments. 
If the dates cannot be changed, it 


1 is very likely that the Phoenix racing 


schedule will either be abandoned 
ar cut down to Arizona machines. 
Warren McArthur of Phoenix has 
been named as head of the fair 
automobile speed department. 


Exodus, 
FLEET 
SERVES WELL. 
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CONTRACTORS AWARDED HIGH- 
WAY JOB IN KERN COUNTY. 


Power Wagons do Work of Doz- 
ens of Horses an dMules in Serv- . 
ice Day and Night Hauling Rock 
and Buildin gMaterial for Road 


Construction Near Redlands. 


(Local CORRESPONDENCE. } 
MENTONE, June 24.-For many 
months Mentone has been the home 
of a fleet of monster automobile 


trucks, giant eight and ten-ton af- 
fairs, which have been used in trans- 
porting rock and building material 
to roads in this section of the ce 
county system of macadam 
roads. These trucks 
have worked day and nicht and have 
done the wee dozens of wagons 
s of horses. 
Se Sew days there is to be an 
exodus of the large trucks from 
Mentone for the reason that the 
firm of Moore & Hammond has been 
awarded a large contract in Kern 
county. The specifications stipulate 
ling of rock > begin 
e first of July. 6 new 
eae. when complete, will con- 
nect the Lost Hills oll fields with 
the town of Wasco, the nearest rail- 
The oil men and mer- 
he Lost Hills country ex- 
with a first-class concrete 
road leading to Wasco and Bakers- 
field, supplies can be brought in as 
quickly and cheaper than by rail. 

The ne wroad will be a trifle over 

ate that it will be open for 
ee by September 1. The work is 
to be rushed on. it so that the sup- 
plies for the — can be brought 

ver the road. 

have just about fin- 
ished their work here. The work on 
the Beaumont-Redlands road ts be- 
ing rushed and at the rate rock is 
being taken from the siding: here, 
the trucks left can finish the work 
in about two weeks. 

There is a strong probability that 
the citizens of Mentone and Crafton 
will petition the Supervisors to 
macadamize Crafton avenue from 
Citrus street to Fifth street, and thus 
provide a direct route from Redlands 
through Mentone to Yucaipa. The 


ten miles 


road is but half a mile long. 


| 


FIRESTONE MEN 


“If possible 


local "Firestone branch last 
Friday from the factory at 
Akron, a notice was posted 
encouraging the employees to 
join the military service at 


ice. 


ago, before our 
rent. 


when they return, and the pa- 
triotic factory officials have 
arranged to allow full wages 
to those who have been in the 
company’s employ three years, . 
two-thirds wages for those 
who have been in the com- 
pany’s service from one to 
three years and half wages 
for all these who have been 
in the Firestone service from 
six months to one year. 


known to that 


take 4000 feet of 
of California 
season, showing 
be found in the 
of outing. 


old Ostrom and 

THE ARROWHEAD Oldsmobile Company 
Paulsen is to se 

TRAIL FAVORED. sites and put up cea 


ing to the most 


That the Arrowhead trail will 
provide the best road between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City is the 
opinion of Albert Boyd and Harold 
Brand, who arrived in Los Angeles 
Wednesday afternoon from the Mor- 
mon capital. Driving their Jackson 
light eight over roads that were far 
from good, the pair traveled the 
930 miles which their speedometer 
registered for the trip; they arrived 
in Los Angeles four days after leav- 
ing Salt Lake, but those four Jays 
represented some strenuous driving. 
There were stretches, of course, 
where a high average speed could 
be maintained, but in places the 


crew. 
MODEIS 


construction are 
it continues to 


road was entirely gone, and required 1G. M's 

eareful driving and often pathfinding moderate Atior Topock trans- 

before the party could proceed. , \KERSFO four hon mn a schedule of 
Much time was lost in this man- AT B rsa day, making two 


ner, and in the necessary slow 
speed maintained in crossing Wash- 
es, in which the 


and into Los Angeles over the Na-! kersfield. 
tional Old Trails route, because the/| gone stx webks, 
Jean-Siiver Lake cut-off is not yet 


completed. two carloads of 


Owing to the withdrawy 
ernment aid in furnishing 
tation for reerults Going 
itary Training Came 
the local Civil 
is in a predicamens 
some of cur pubis 


eXtricate them 

eek, it hag 
that the aWe 
urnish aid for tee 
way that such alg & 


Washington announce 


will not be fortheomins 
funds as 


A number of 
without 


Camps Association, 
“We have an 
or more motor 


answered im mediaig 
“We need these 
port the recruits Whe ae 


the men to Monterey, 
there on July 16, 
them back about 


be left at the camp, a 


detailed for service 4a 
FOR SERVICE. supervision of san 
— “One of our local fam 
Following telegraphic in- D. F. Poyer, distribu 
structions received at the public trucks, 


a new one-ton 
driver for the full 
This munificent a 
mediately accepted 


“With this truck, ei 


this time. The bulletin urged ey 
Trailer Company viting. 
able-bodied men to give one of their one-ton 
eir country first considera- ing this combination g@ REA ' FIELD 
tion in time of need, and in’ trailer a perfect T 
the event of their enlisting unit. FOR TRUCKS. 
positions will be open to them MOTOR P ARTY ON ¥* 


FILM 


A squad of 
left Thursday for someage 


Sierra Mountains. Ti 
during 


The party was mae 
Paulsen of the Dyas 


Rice is to see that Ge 
runs at its best all eae 
will do the gunning = 
cannon, while Bird SS 


The Allen Motor 
has just announced 
model 37 touring Ga 
will be continued, ae 
This car has met Waa 
viarity and, as 


ments of the averager 
light, roomy, 


L. G. Thompson, 
the Saxon Motor Sam 
road had been| just returned 
washed away. From Las Vegas the where He placed Copel 


ras driv h ‘with Verner and 
Jackson was driven south to Goffs' with Mr Thonn 


retail and returmed = 
sixes 


te 


of the “super-six.~ 


said: 


camp, 
to beg 


latest board 


chicas° 


meetings, 


for 


Young 


not believe any 


Butler spoke up and said 
den t 


thetr effory 


local trea carrying no extras. 


whe drove a 


mguired specificatio 
may of the track a mile in Im. 


pay for their transporte 
Ww A responded to the nati four people in a fifty-horse- 
| Way up in wilds. all CAR, cor for a long time. 
The Cadillac Conqueror, holder of most of the California road records, ean 
“These trucks will Weg 


man Oldfield. Then came the 
tion of your super-six at 
@and, to the utter asten- 
m of the automobile world, 
meled off not only one mile, but 
miles at the rate of seventy- 
miles an hour, carrying four 
top and windshield up. Then 
w up with the test at y- 
et the rate of 1V¥3 miles an Aour 
en at Sheepshead Bay, mak- 
@e wonderful run of twenty- 
Bours, averaging 75.8 miles per 
fr twenty-four hours, includ- 
mops. We certainly must ali 
our hats off to you and your 


these tray 


needs 


DISTRICT USES MANY 
MOTOR WAGONS, 


country 7 
moving 


the pom 
State 


pf the biggest fields in the 
for motor trucks is the Oat- 
Mining district. according to 
Milispaugh, who was in Los 
mm last week completing ar- 

for the addition to the 
M the Topock Transportation 
¥ of three new two-ton G. 


Two G.M.C two-ton 
ce been in service for some 

ling oil and freight between 
k and Oatman. 
Of the three new trucks will 
It will be 

t 
ana a stake body 


factory 


LAL 


at the mines, where the 

in constant use. 
between Topock and 
miles, some 
) bad going road, but the larger 


Tips each 
itly | ay, and they are 
and with freight, sup- 


is building large 

. at Topock for the oil 

Bll the the contract for haul- 

ey for several large firms 

Boling the retailer 
n, 

is 36 cents a 


Co 
Ket 


sold § 


With a sealed carburetor 
L.L. St. John (left) who started this week on @ 
tour in his Chevrolet, pointing out the car 


against adjustment. 


Ticks in 
Se are all equi 
nterchangeable, giving 
Ks in every one of his. 


PBLEDUE 
TO SHORTAGE 


8. Hamilton of the Los An- 


fon Works, in speaking of 
the les, says that a great 
is ee in the storage 
Shortage, which, in 
in th to the fact that the 
“Me battery are not kept 


two 


negative plates 
first, third arranged dalter- 


ond, 
ve 


alm, erator 


constantly 
.. © positive plates to 
ns ng, and vice versa, 


ie in the East, Al G. 


tor t Southern California dis- 


they 
nm Farnum in 
Marmon “34” 
point t 
together, he two 


Perater have for some 


nas written President Cha- 
vdson Motor Car Com- 
tulating - bim om the 


letter the former head of 
“I want to con- 
s¢ you and your company on 
ormance of the super-six at 
I was on the con- 
of the A.A.A., at one of 
the question 
mile-a-minute car 
| ade the statement 
fifty-horse- 
car then built as a touring 
eald carry four people a mile 
second, I got the lmugh. 


you offer a cup? I told, 


top on, but down, no wind- 


one person qualified, Barney 
nox car of 
and made 


The. fi 
Motor 
distribut 
Sout! 
changed 
All legal! 
a chang 
plied wi 
the con 


ration 
thorities 


The 
original}: 
Armsatro: 
Armstror 
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treasurer 
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hands of 
nia. Do 
sales ma 
change i 
tier 
The firs 
model of 
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GIVES 


_} Owing to the withdraws 


ng 
tation for recruits going to the 
j itary Training Camp at : 
the local Civil Enrol = 
Is in a predicament m 
‘}@eme of our public Spirited 
‘| dealers can eXtricate them 
Up to last week, tr had 
| pected that the aWr 
wonld furnish aid for the me: a 
to the Monterey camp, in thes 
way that such aid is to be gf 
the East; but latest 
‘Washington announce thag this 
will not be forthcoming ¢ 


Or 
sufficient fun a 
this work. PPropriatag 


A number of local 
larranged to spend one 
their time remur 
with the understanding that team 
tation would be given, ana 
er weeks of preliminary training 
all arrangements made te 
jlooks as if some of theses 
will be balked in their efforts ty 
the cause of preparedness. 

In speaking or this difficulty 
Edwin D. Keith, representa 
the Governing Board 
Camps Association, said: — 
“We have an urgent néed i 
or more motor trucks, and team 
this appeal to local truck 
will be answered immedis 
“We need these trucks is # 
port the recruits who are unable 
pay for their transportation & 
terey and return. They hase 
responded to the nation's pam 
giving all they can, and they 
deserving of aid from every 
can citizen. 

“These trucks will be usedi 
the men to Monterey, 
there on July 10. Also ig 
them back about August 6, 
-“If possible these 

be left at the camp, and sal 
detailed for service duty unie 
supervision of regular army a 
“One of our local truck ma 
D. F. Poyer. distributor of 
public trucks, offered the a 
a new one-ton Republic tag 
@river for the full month @ 
ice. This munificent offer 
mediately accepted some 
azo, before our needs were 
rent. 
“With this truck, the Le 


of the “super-six.” 
siter the former head of 
ween and your company on 
anes of the super-six at 
When I Was on the con- 
af the A.A.A., at one of 
« meetings, the question 
' winute car came up, 
Tmade the statement that 
believe any fifty-horse- 
buil 


Butler 
myou offer a cup?’ I told 
put the offer in any 
es he desired 
we price of the cup any- 
Sewanted, because I knew I 
have to buy it. Stipula- 
that the four-cyl- 
have cylinde no 
Sve and one-haif, to 
people, including driver, 
least 160 
me on, Dut down, no wind- 
arrying no extras. 
person qualified, Barney 
wae @rove a Knox car of 
gpecifications and made 
sap tne track a mile in im. 
meee Way of the track Im. 
was the record for car- 
in a fifty-horse- 
me for a long time. 
seag came the Packard, 
@riving, and he did bet- 
Then came the 
of your super-six at 
and, to the utter aston- 
— the automobile world, 
ef not only one mile, but 
met the rate of seventy- 
an hour, carrying four 
windshield up. Then 
wp with the test at y- 
Serate of 103 miles an Aour 
at Sheepshead Bay, mak- 
Sengerful run of twenty- 
averaging 75.8 miles per 
weaty-four hours, includ- 
We certainly must all 
hits Off to you and your 


Trailer Company donated them Inviting. 
give one of their trailers, 
lera- this combination of tag FIELD 
unit. FOR TRUCKS. 
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have 7 FILM EXPED DISTRICT USES MANY 
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Rice is to see that Topock Transportation 
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een will do the gunning the @ three new two-ton G. 
ig the on. while Bird is to Two G.M.C. two-ton 
crew. been in service for some 
ngeles Milling oil and freight between 
he Mor- MODELS CONTINUER Ostman. 
Jackson Co., Feat three new trucks will 
ere far; The Allen Motor \®- this week. It will be 
ed the|has just announced that “th both a stake body 
lometer model 37 touring cat : amd a tank body for 
arrived | will be continued, with Bim Off is the most success- 
r leav-| This car has met with the mines, where the 
ur ularity and, as im constant use. 
driving.| .onstruction are tharough between Topock and 
course./ i+ continues to meet twenty-six miles, some 
could) of the average road, bit the larger 
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TO SHORTAGE. 


Ble in the storage 
© shortage, which, in 
the fact that the 
Mattery are not kept 


arranged alter- 
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ot 


and negative plates 


Por efficiency and 
they are placed 
tach they must never 
if they do the 
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~~ is a short circuit, 
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must be a 


» Mat, because 
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MEN GO 
TOURING EAST. 


Wo months’ motor 
the East, Al G. 
tor California dis- 
rmon 
star 
tap ackey, in Mackey's 
tom "Mi depart trom Los 
ore for the East. 
foljow the National 
i.’ With a detour to 


and there they 
“ in Farnum in 


sealed carburetor. Marmon 34" 
week on a double a the two 
ointing out the carburetor 


erates for some_ 
Detroit with 


use 
and tatik bodies and the 
interchangeable. giving | 


Art} 


— 


PEED DATES 
| ARE SETTLED. 


ASCOT OPENING SCHEDULED 
FOR TURKEY DAY. 


The last two races of the 1916 sea- 
Son are to be staged on the Ascot 
Speedway. 

Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
have already been assigned to the 
Speedway management by the A.A.A. 
contest board and two dates in 1917 
are to be assigned at the next meet~- 
ing of the board in New/ York. 
George R. Bentel, manager of the 
Ascot Speedway, received word from 
Chairman Kennerdell last week as- 
suring him that the Ascot Speedway 
would have the last two events of 
the 1916 season, as well as tye open- 
ing meets of the 1917 seaso™. 

. The Thanksgiving Day event is to 
be a 200-mile sweepstakes. The 
purse has not been announced, but it 
is claimed that it will be the largest 
purse ever offered in Southern Cali- 
fornia, for a motor contest. 

An effort is being made to have 
the Thanksgiving event made an 
A.A.A. championship award event. 
In case this is done, the race will 
have a great deal to do with decid- 
ing the 1916 championship and the 


To test out the Olds Eight. 


Party of hardy automobilists looking over the map of the high Sierras 
which they propose to scale in a new model car. 
Sales Manager Maginnis, O. R. Bird, R. Paulsen, H. Ostrum and 
Technical Representative Rice of the Olds factory. 7 


winner of the $13,500 to be given to 

the three highest drivers in the per- 

centage columns. | 


TURNING RIVER. . 

To make a larger area available 
as a site for the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s new mechanical 
goods and chemical plants, which 


From left to right, 


CHANDLER FIRM 
CHANGES NAME. 


The. firm name of the Chandler 
Motor Car Company of California, 
distributor for Chandler automobiles 
tm Southern California, has been 
changed to Earl V. Armstrong, Inc. 
All legal provisions governing such 
a change of name have been com- 
plied with and alterations made in 
the company's articles of incorpo- 
ration on file with the State au- 
thorities. 
The company was established 
originally in 1914, with Earl iv. 
Armstrong, president: Lionel M. 
Armstrong, vice - president, and 
Charies P. Cabrera, secretary and 
treasurer. It has dealt exclusively in 
Chandler automobiles since its found- 
ing early in that year and during the 
succeeding time more than 800 of 
these cars have been placed in the 
hands of users in Southern Califor- 
nia. Don P. Smith as 
sales Manager, and there is no 
change in the personnel of the or- 
ganization under its new name. 
THE FIRST ONE. 


The first three-passenger cabriolet 
model of the seventeen series of 
Chandler cars was received in Los 
Angeles Wednesday. This is the only 
car of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
It provides for that class of owners 
who prefer a roadster of this type 
and at the same time desire to have 
an ,enclosed car. The driver's seat 
is staggard so as to allow plenty of 
room for all occupants. Several of 
the convertible features are pro- 
tected by patents, which make them 
exclusive to this model. The un- 
usual carrying capacity in the rear 
and the extra large windows make 
the car of especial appeal. 


A company has been orgariized at 


motor speedway. 


| 


Lexington, Ky., to build a weeds: 


* 

oe Nearly every industrial plant of 
any magnitude in Texas 

its hauling by means of the motor 
truck. 
cities and towns, but of the country 
districts as well. Sc 


have become imperative to accom- 
modate the rapidly-increasing vol- 
ume of business in Goodyear me- 
chanicals, the company is excavat- 
ing a new channel for the Little 
Cuyahoga River and incidentally 
shortening its course. 


now does 


This is true not only of the 


TRUTHin ADVERTISING 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


No. 7—Dealers must prove their claims. 


Sweet sounding superlatives and abstract claims do not de- 
termine the real value of a motor truck. Performance speaks 
plainer than words. The intending buyer must not permit him- 
self to be misied by unsubstantiated assertions of dealers but 
should witness the truck at work and learn first hand what 
the owner says about its longevity and cost of operation. 

Unecrupuious dealers do not expect to have their state 
ments challenged. It is up to you to call their bluff. MACK 
and SAURER trucks are trucks that set the standard by which 
others are judged. We can prove this to you. They are so good 
they do not need a guarantee. They are factory built and de- 
a ee ee years of successful achievement as their 
reco 


MACK trucks are made with chain or worm drive.. SAURER 
trucks are for heavy duty and only chain drive is best for this 
usage. MACK and SAURER trucks have burned distillate suc- 
cessfully for years without special devices being necessary. 


MACK TRUCKS SAURER 


Manufactured products—not “erected” 


MACK MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
1032 South Olive Street 


= 


\ - 


TTT 


The Enduring © 


that was driven 


1112-1128 South Olive St. © 
City Salesroom, Brockman Bldg., Cor. 7th and Grand Ave. 


showed endurance 


_ina lifetime of 


1819 miles in 24 hours 
by Ralph Mulford — 


. 


greater than you would 
demand of your car 


use. 


+ RIDGE ROUTEIS 
SAFETY HIGHWAY. 


Every motorist having oc- 
ecasion to travel over the 
scenic Ridge Route in the near 
future between Los Angeles 
and Bakersfield wijl find that 
all dangerous cUrves have 
been eliminated. is change 
was decided upon following a 
tour of inspection by Presi- 
dent Fred L. Baker of the 

' Automobile Club, Secretary 8. 
L. Mitchell and State Highway 
Commissioner N. D. Darling- 
ton. 

In many places the high- 
way at the curves was too nar- 
row to allow two vehicles ap- 
Proaching each other at any- 
thing greater than a snail's 
pace to pass with safety. Mr. 
Darlington at once recognized 
the need for the improvements 
and assured the club officials - 
that this would be started at 
once. In addition to widening 
the curves and cutting down . 
the banks, a large number of 
new guard rails will be erect- 
ed, thus doubly protecting the 
motorist. These guard rails 
are of inestimable value at 
night, as they indicate the 
edge of the cliffs. 


ARIZONA TRUCK 
DRIVE IS ON. 


The first continuous run of a mo- 
tor truck from Los Angeles into 
Arizona is under way. A G.M.C. two- 
ton tank truck, carrying a full load 
of fuel oil, departed from Los An- 
geles yesterday, and is operating on 
freight train schedule between Los 
Angeles and Topock. From Topock 
the truck will proceed to Oatman, 
where the load will be delivered by 
A. N. Millepaugh, and the truck 
added to the fieet of the Topock 
Transportation Company, of which 
he is president. 

The truck is following the Na- 
tional Old Trails route via San Ber- 
nardino, Barstow, Ludlow, Cadiz and 
Needles to Topock and thence to 


‘Oatman. The total distance t be 


covered will be about 342 miles. 
The motor truck has solved the 


transportation problem for Arizona. 


according to Mr. Milispaugh, and he 
believes that it will continue to. be 
the successful method of transpor- 
tation into camps like Oatman, into 
which the railways will not build. 


MOTOR 


714. So. SPRING Sr. 


A4256 


SEALED ORDERS 
\ FOR HANSHUE. 
Harrie M. Hanshue, manager of 


the local branch of the Apperson 
Bros. Automobile Company, says 


nothing would give him greater 


pleasure than to reveal details con- 
cerning the new Apperson roada- 
plane, but he cannot at this time. 
The first shipment of these “cars, 


which will lead the Apperson line 
for the 1917 season, is in the city, 
but cannot be shown to the public. 
As explained by Hanshue, the cars 
to agencies and 


few 


were sent all 


é 


tires. 


hands of 


little, but how much you get for your 
determines the worth of your 


When you become the owner of a Haynes Light Six, - 
you get the best value for the purchase price that there is 


This is not the utmost record, but an average = 
he 


Bekins-Speers Motor Co. 


$1485 F.O.B. Factory - 


[2 


money, that 


in the automobile mart today. | 
. You get a sturdy, economical car, with a six-cylinder 
motor of the utmost flexibility... 


You get a car that will yield 16 to 20 miles for every 
of gasoline, 8000 miles or more for every set of 


Terms If Desired 


Pico at Grand Avenue Broadway 94, 


Red Inner Tubes | 


have a world-wide reputation for durability fot the following reasons: 
: Michelin Red-Rubber Tubes are 


but are 


with 
the 


of 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes Give the Utmost Economy and Satisfaction 


> ue says, 
terested will be 
all he desires. 


the 


be 


CAR SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


920 So. BROADW AY 
BDWY. 466 


ment to the effect that nothing was 
o be made public about them until 
fter the factory makes its national 
announcement. This will 
and by next Thureday or 
anyone 


in «a 


- 


ts 


vy 


branches in the country, but strict 
| 
; 
A \ 7 
| | 
ia 
— = ; \ \ \ i 
says that a great = | Mtchelin Tubes are red because these ingredients make | 
| = them s.; but red in tteelf is ne sign of 
SIX \ W Michelin tubes when in service are neither stretched on 
= their outer side nor compressed into wrinkles next to the Yd | 
| W Pinching, due to careless fitting, practically eliminated, fy 
it 
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_ticense. You get her out in mud, or sand, or on a hill—and 


That’s the one word that fully describes the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 


| People are buying cars more intelligently. They want what they call 
“What! a 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers at $1215? I never knew Chalmers ability. There are too many cars that look alike and have the same price tag on 
them. The only thing that separates them is ability. There's all the difference 
in the wide world between cars when you look at them this way. | 
One car is sluggish like a ploughing horse. Another has got a light foot 
and gets under way without taking a quarter mile to get into high. 
Why. with this 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers 
and actually starts her on high. 
There aren't many cars that ever do that. : 
Then she runs so everlastingly quiet you are always a little bit suspicious 
of her—like a fellow who doesn’t talk much, but usually delivers. 3 
Then when you come right down to look at her, you will have to admit 
The big-town people have all fallen for her this year. We got a letter from 
_ the factory the other day telling us they had shipped 18,000 since December |}. 
You folks who have driven a lot will see the difference in a jiffy. Come 
on down and try her out. She's there. oe 


GREER-ROBBINS CoO. 


A man came into our place the other day and said: ~ P 


built a car under $2000." : 

So many ask the same question. We never feature price in big type. We 
don't sell price. We sell a car first; then tell how much it costs afterwards. 

Now take power. Here it is rated at 25.3 H. P. when you buy your 
bing, you can just 
double that figure. : 

You have got just about 100 per cent more power than we give her credit 

This 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers has an engine in her that’s got the kick. 

You step on the accelerator button, and zip! You never saw such spunk. 

And not only power, but she gets away like a scared horse. One has to 
watch his foot when it is on the little button. First thing you know you are 
going too fast. | 

We used to sell a lot of cars in days gone by in simply stating the price. 

Now it is all different. 

Los Angeles Prices 

Roadster, $1195 


"Five Pass., $1215 | 
Seven Pass., $1430 


she’s got blue eyes. 


a fellow forgets once in a while 


Twelfth and Flower 
A1187 Bdwy. 5410 


TS FOR 


A DEFINITE and Direct Factory Service 


| Here at the Studebaker FACTORY branch § And the Service is DEFINITE—the fa- 
| arrangements have been made to insure mous Studebaker system of regular service 
your getting service as thorough and as ex- 
pert as you'd get at our Detroit factories. 
Here are complete supplies of parts, expert 
mechanics, a shop designed to be able to 
assemble cars complete if needs be—and a 
Service Organization that insures you 


vice is explained in detail, written down in 
detail BEFORE you buy. It is one of the 
GREAT advancesin the motorcar industry. 
Come in and let us tell you all of the details 


IMMEDIATE attention. : of this Definite Service. 
South Bond, tnd. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
) Studebaker Corporation of America, 
Home 60439 1047 South Grand Avenue. Main 3640 
Nixon Motor Car Co., J. N. Harper, ; G. G. Bundy, 
Hollywood. ‘Pasadena. Santa Monica 


that prevents troubles instead of merely 


Peterborough Cathedral. 

(London Chronicle:] Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral, where a memorial 
is to be placed to Miss Cavell, is, in 
a sense, itself a memorial 
woman, Queen Katherine of Arragon 
was buried in the old Abbey Church 
here, and when the monasteries and 
abbeys were dissolved and de- 
molished (so Dean Patrick narrates, ) 
“a little after Queen Katherine's in- 
terment here, some courtiers sug- 
gesting to the King how well it 
would become his greatness to erect 
a fair monument for her, he an- 
swered, ‘Yes, he would leave her 


Christendom,’ meawing this church, 
for he_had then in his thoughteg the 
demolishing of abbeys, which shortly 
after followed.” 


to a 


one of the goodiiest monuments in. 


SIS Sunday Times, 


Individuality. 


ACH MACHINE 
HAS OWN COLOR. 


FACTORY SHI CARS IN LEAD, 
FINISHED TO ORDER. 


Upholstery Made to Match the 
Car as Large Assortment of Ma- 
terials is to be Found in Stock. 
Latest Novelty in Victoria Top 
to be Shown Here. , - 


Each Mercer to have its own in- 
dividual colof_scheme with blending 
upholstering, is the plan of George 
R. Bentel, Pacific Coast Mercer dis- 
tributor, With shipments becoming 
more frequent from the Trenton fac- 
tory, Bentel is preparing to put into 
operation his long-cherished scheme 
of making each Mercer different, to 
meet the demands of individuality of 
each purchaser. 

It was announced yesterday that 
soon each Mercer would come in 
the lead cOat only, so that any color 
desired might be used for the finish 
in the Grand-avenue shops of the 
Bentel organization. Also the up- 
holstery may be made to match as a 
large assortment of the very latest 
idea in materials of this kind-——Bur- 
bank cloth—was received last week 
from New York. This material comes 
- stripes of several beautiful de- 

The new Mercer demonstrator will 


show something new in the Victoria 
top. It was the Mercer that intro- 


in Los Angeles at the automobile 
show last fall. Not.only in design 
but in materials will the new top 
differ, according to the originator 
who has just arrived from the East. 

For the first time since the new 
series Was announced, Bentel soon 
will be able to display all the models 
from the raceabout to the six-pas- 
senger touring car. Word was re- 
ceived last week from the railroad 
officials that four carloads were 
nearing Los Angeles, With the 
others that are to be shipped soon 
Bentel is promising deliveries for 
July 1 on orders taken within a 
week. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
MOTORISTS BUSY. 


The tide of cross-country motor 
travel is again setting strongly west- 


|} ward, according to W. H. Mummert 


of Baltimere, Mdad., who arrived in 
Los Angeles last week in a big Pack- 
ard Twin-six, after having driven 


from the Maryland city over the Na- 
tional Old Trails route. -Mummert 
reports scores of motor parties on 
the road, and says the National Old 
Trails is for the most part in good 
condition, though the -road between 
Kingman and Barstow is becoming 
badly cut up with travel. 

Mummert was extremely well 
pleased with the road performance 
of the Twin-six, which he drove. The 


Baitimere,.and came through its 
strenuous initiation into service with- 
out a particle of trouble of any sort. 
The Stivertown cord tires with which 
the Packard was equipped in front 
came through the 4000 miles” on 
Baltimore air. Though no effort at 
fast going Was made Mummert cov- 
ered 261 miles in one day's travel 
of eight and one-half hours, which 
is by no means bad going for a car 
heavily Jaden with luggage. 


Minister of Welfare. 

{Springticid Republican:) A “min- 
ister of welfare” for the President's 
Cabinet is urged by the founder and 
leader of the “Humanitarian cult,” 
who is said to have interested Mr. 
Ford in his society. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, of course. are 


supposed to be that kind of minis- 
ters, but they,can’t satisfy every- 
body. ~ 


GOODYEAK CoO., 
Location 454 South Broadway 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW FOR 


VILLA CITY VILLAS at-VENICE 


Build: 
a Better Truck Than 


MORELAND 


The highest grade of material known 
to the best motor truck engineers in 
the world is used in the construction of 
the MORELAND. 


The MORELAND is the only truck in 
the world built to operate on distillate ; 
it is the most economical truck on the 
market for you to buy. 


1—14—23—4 Tons. 
MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO., 


Factery, Main Ofice aed Saicsroom 
1701-1731 North 


duced the now popular Victoria top} 


car was brand new when it left 


‘JUNE 25, 1916. 


A few of the youngsters 


Who have earned their right to participate in the famous 
maintained by The Times on Catalina Island. These ie 
Huntington Beach and are one of the many groups to: Gi 
ures of the camp. Above is the staff of superviseri ees 


constant attention to the boys. 


« 
x 


S THE time approaches for 
A the first party 6f boys to start 


| for The Times Camp at Ava- 
ion, Catalina Island, enthusiasm in- 
creases all over Southern California. 


The fatne of this camp has spread 
To a normal boy the} 
prospect of such an outing creates 


far and wide. 


sheer joy. 


“If a boy goes to The Times camp 
and doesn’t have a good time, it’s 
Sitnply because he's sick,’ said one 


hustling young fellow who has been 


there, when discussing the subject 


“It sure is the place for 
I'm going 


yesterday. 
a jolly vacation, and 
again, you bet.” 


The first party for this season will 
leave The Times Building, First and 
o'clock on the 

It will be full 
fifty strong, which is the number 
the camp will accommodate. About 
half the members of this party will 
be from outside towns, and the bal- 


Broadway, at 
morning of July 3. 


ance from Los Angeles. 
‘This will be %& bunch of 


fellows, clean-spirited 
wholesome fun. 


tions to The Times for one month. 


They do not have to collect on the, 
contracts; the agents for The Times 


look after that. 


The opportunity is open to every 
boy in Southern California. And for 
every additional six subscriptions he 


gets he can secure an additional 
four days in camp. 


“kids” 
that it will do your heart god to 
see. They are hustling, energetic 
and full of 
They have won 
‘their island vacations by each get- 
ting six new contracts for subscrip- 


The Times pays) 
the expenses from the time the bo 


TIRES 


NO ADVANCE 


IN PRICES 
Guaranteed Fresh 
and Free of All Breaks and 
Patches. 
_ No Made-Over Tires 


Piain Non-8Skid 
Tread Tread T 


28x3 $ 5.65$ 6.21 $1.70 
6.53 


30x3 5.95 1.75 
30x31, 8.05 8.84 2.10 
32x34 8.75 9.61 2.25 
33x4 12.60 13.84 3.05 
34x4 13.00 14.30 3.15 
35x4 13.25 14.57 
36x4 13.75 15.10 3.35 
35x41% 16.75 18.42 4.00 
36x4'% 17.40 19.10 4.15 
37x5 20.00 21.95 5.00 

ALL OTHER SIZES CARRIED IN 
STOCK. 
All Inner Tubes 


Guaranteed One Year. 
Goods Shipped C.O.D. on 
Approval. 


No Money in Advance. 


TIRE SUPPLY CO, 
613 South Olive Street, 
Angeles. 


Los 
. 1205 F 6642 


| heefi in tbe. came 
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VACATION AT “THE TIMES” 
CAMP TICKLES THE 


leave Los Angeles 
here 


In this first party 7am 
from San 
Redlands, two 
from San Fernando, 
ington Beach and 
merous Southern 

The Huntington Bae 
Paul Holbrook, Joe am 


Kutzman, Avery 


Finlayson and Teddy Ga 

The esteem in white 
Camp is held by aaa 
boys who are forte 
provide themselve# with 


did outing is indicate 


by their remarks 
of this paper. 


er of Gifford, “wee 


subscribers for The Ti 


years, and have watchel 
reports with much val 
splendid idea to pee 
tion, and every 

vantage of it. 
perience and 
reliance. I did net ve 


oy at all, as 
| boys are taken oar of 


Camp.”—~ 
‘aul Holbrodks aad 
“Mothers appreciat® 
The Times Camp gives 
where it is im 
ents to spare time @ 
where for a vaecatio® ef 
back from last 
its praises and wo 
mination to ge 
is a splendid ehane 
Den Hatfield of = 
avenue, is to go 
this vear with 
of his mother. 
letting him go 
investigating 
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than the one to © 
went swimming ove? 
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and when he 
nothing but the 
saw on his trip, 3 
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the required numa 
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or out fishing 
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Mrs. Wad is Learning More About Golf 


and Oakly of 

echoes for their which 
On 

they ate unable to get it 

would Uke to, but the 

Gy for the jong wait 
Parts 7 contain a con- 
os the @-18, 22-18, 10-15 

and the amount of play 

hard Work the authors have done. 
variations on the 
good one 
” The be a one 
a the Mipport of the checker 
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the many groups to enjoy — 
staff of supervisors, who 
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leave Los Angeles until they? 
here. <a 
In this first party will 
from San ‘Bernardino, 
two from 
from San Fernando, six ‘cl 
ington Beach and other 
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Paul Holbrook, Joe 
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P-K4 
i 
BBS 

40—-Q-B 
41—P- P 
46—?P-At3 
K-Kts 
6o—K-B1 
2% 
Adjudicated a drew. 


2 


three next moves om both sides incorrect. 

3—Throwing away his last chance to win. He 
ome time next menth The book 


K-Kts KxP; WK 
L-—White has ed from 
4 on with great he } 
KtT, then K ; B-KS 
M—The match 
San claimed «a 
Greer immediately after t 
was announced 
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REAL SERVICE uy 


FROM DAYTONS.. 


After a touring ‘trip of well over 
1000 miles, practically all of which 
was made over mountainous and 
desert roads, Jack Hammer had 
such good results with his Dayton 
Pneumatic tires that he is having 


his car, a big seven-passenger 
fully equipped with 
them. 


In telling B. F. Wade of the B. F. 
Wade Tire and Rybber Company, 
California distributors for the Day- 
ton product, about his trip and the 
service he had had from the tire, Mr. 
Hammer said that the car had been 
sent over some very severe stretches 
of road and where the other tires 
showed hard usage, there was not a 
scratch on the Dayton and after 
washing it up it looked like a brand 
new tire as the surface of the tread 
was scarcely worn. 


SOME DEMONSTRATION. 

A remarkable demonstration of 
motor car and tire was 
conducted recently, in which a Max- 
well car equipped with Goodyear 
cord tires covered forty-five miles on 
a single gallon of gasoline, running 
from Oakland to San Jose, Cal. The 
gasoline was measured carefully and 
carried in a gallon can fastened to 
the side of the car, and all connec- 
tions betwen the carburetor and the 
regular gasoline supply severed. 


Advancement of the science of ¢n- 
gineering is the purpose of an asso- 
ciation of tractor manufacturers in 
Minneapolis... 


- 
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OAKLAND TEAM 


8 CINCH ON TAIL-END POSITION. 


BY HARRY A. WILLIAMS. 


SEEMS TO HAVE. 


NTO the ta:! end of every league 
O is tacked a Joe Gum of a team 

whose only business in life is 
to take a fall now and then out of 
the leaders without getting any place 


itself. 

FewW-leacues are without their 
chronic tailenders—clubs which start 
the spring with bright prospects, but 
brewery shrivel and curl up in the 
early summer. 

Frequently these clubs are simply 
poison for the real contenders, but 
fal ldown when meeting the second- 
;raters on the field of honor. 
EXAMPLES. 

Cincitinati and St. Louis have been 
particularily afflicted almost since 
baseball was first invented, while 
the Phillies, outside of messing New 
York’s pennant chances back in 
1908, accomplished positively noth- 
ing for their own good until last 
season, and the little old town of 
Philly has been in the National 
League for a long and protracted 
spell. 

Oakland can best be classified as 
the Cincinnati of the Coast_League. 

Cincinnati has had enough good 
|ball players to win half a dozen pen- 
nants, while the Oaks have had 
enough good men on their pay roll 
in the past thirteen years to found 
a new Class AA league. 

During that period Orkland has 
won one flag, which must be put 
down as more or less of an accident, 
eéor the club that year hardly meas- 
jured up to some others which it 


‘boasted 
have had more 


Also the Oaks 
managers than all the other teams 
combined, several of whom were 
players of national renown. Taken 
together, Oakland’s ex - managers 
would form a very respectable nu- 
cleus for a standing army. 

Next to a champion, a chronic 


1040-44. 


DEALERS ment, oF posession. 
N. 8. CHARNOCK Pride of possession is most ‘ by those of 
culture who best appreciate the world’s newest 
H. E. DIERKER :  Pride-value is become a sound basis of ; in 
riowimhoree any . and an item of large consequence 
J. K. of vehicle. in 
CROSSON & BOWMAN | 
Redlands, Cal Sen 
1 pps Booth 
a, ‘ . 
_ ong Beach, Cal. advanced construction complete appointment of any 
Cal motor ear of today. 
A. L. SMITH Art i ign blend with engineer- 
Deibarn, Gal. ing and processes to the world’s hi 
to -Booth cars no others, priceless 


RALPH HAMLIN 


DISTRIBUTOR 


SOUTH FLOWER ST. | 


tailender presents one of the most 
fascinating studies in baseball. 

Little less interesting than the in- 
volved problems of building up a 
championship combination is the per- 
petual building up and tearing down 
of a tail-end club. The real pathos 
of baseball is to be seen in this con- 
stant striving and failing to connect. 

Unquestionably, some towns are 
“jinx” baseball burgs. Some teams 
are destined to inherit the worst of 
the breaks year in and year out and 
are familiar with every known brand 
of hard tick. Already heir to more 
;than its share of woes, the chronic 
second-division club has thrust into 
its life all the bad breaks. 

If ever a club owner endeavored 
to build up a pennant winner, that 
same gu was President Leavitt. 
Since last winter he has imported 
‘enough ball players to fill a cattle 
car. Among these, of course, were 
'a number recruited from the small- 
er leagues, but a majority were men 
with major league training and of 
known ability. 

Most of these have faile! to a 
certain degree. only one of them, 
Barry, has lived up to. his past rep- 
utation. 

The Oakes really started the sea- 


son with ‘bright prospects—better 
than they had even in their pennant- 
winning year. Of course, they were 
up against stiffer competition than 
usual, several of the other clubs 
having strengthened materially. 
Then all of a sudden a hopeless 
flaw developed in the combination. 
The pitching staff did not balance 
with the rest of the machine. Heav- 
ers with previous good records fell 


down flat. It remained for Elwood 
Martin, a recruit from the sandlots, 
to blossom out as the star. He and 
Prough saved the staff from utter 
ruin. 

Prulett reported oyt.ef on, 


and was practically ‘worthless, Klia- 
witter couldnt win a game, and Joe 


\Chaibek, purchased from Brooklyn 


along with .Zimmerman, 
get started 


THE PITCHERS. 

Rowdy's multiplying troubles, we 
think can be traced directly te 
the failure of his pitchers. Bum 
heaving affects an entire club, and 
the Oaks are not immune in this 
respect. 
with a really high class line of 
pitchers, the Oakland club would 
now bé in the first division and not 
far from the top. Rowdy probably 
will be made the “goat,” but it really 
is a question whether any other 
man could have accomplished much 
more with the bunch of heavers. 
Then the “breaks” have all been 
against him, as was to be seen in 
many of the games which he lost 
on the local grounds Few 
managers survive a full season with 


never did 


We believe that, endowed; 


a tailend club. Elliott may have 
shortcomings as a manager. How- 
ever that may be, he probably will 
meet the fate of évery man who has 
a “jinx” team wished on him in a 
“Jinx” town, and the end will find 
him reconciled to that fate. 

Here ig an off-hand list .of talent 
signed by Leavitt this season in an 
effort to turn out a winner: 

Joe Chabek, pitcher, Brooklyn. 
Jack Barry, first baseman, Jersey 


City. 

Eddie Kiem; Pitcher, Sioux City. 
Sate Danzig, first baseman (free 
lagent.) 


Bobby Davis, infielder, Portland. 

I White, pitcher, Calgary, 

ern Manser, pitcher. Springfield. 
Dave Griffith, catcher, Witchita. 
Bill Kenworthy, infielder, Feds. 
Joe Berger, infielder, Vernon. 
Jap Barbeau, infielder, Milwaukee. 
Joe Berg, outfielder, Milwaukee. 


Americans. 

William Zimmerman, 
Brooklyn. 

Newton Randall, outfielder, 
waukee. 

Bill Lane, outfielder, Winnipeg. 

Erve Higginbotham, pitcher, Port- 


land. 
Elwood (free 
- Otis Crandall, pitcher, St. Louis. 


agent.) 
Plainly it takes as much coin’ te 
produce a tailender as a winner. 


outfielder, 
Mil- 


Martin, pitcher 


Don’t Procrastinate. 


Telemore vour Sunday ada to The Time Fri- 
day or early Satarday. 


Luther Cook, outfielder, New York} 


MISS C. MEYER TO 
ENTER DIVING EVENTS. 


Constance Meyer of the Multono- 
mah Club of Pertiand will cumpete 
in the national diving events eat 
week at the LAA& Vahce 
Veith, the.chab’s swimming instrue- 
tor, “Bald that he had been informed 
by Les Henry that Miss Meyer's 

entry has already been received. 
Constance Meyer won the evenf at 
the exposition last year and has the 
confidence of the Pacific Northwest. 


wonderful diving duel between her- 
self and Aileen Allen of the L.A.A.C. 
Aileen Allen is showing to excep- 
tional advantage at present. I¢ is 
hard to believe that another could 
be better. | i~ 
. 
NEW CATALOGUE. 

A new truck tire catalogue ts 
being issued to the trade by, the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
It is primarily a booklet for .ruck 
owners and discusses the factors 
which are important in motor trnek 
tires. The object of the booklet is te 
place before truck owners the piain, 
simple facts about Goodvear tires 
and to lead business men to give 
more attention to a matter that ¥ 
involve hundreds of dollars 
A copy will be sent free to any track 
owner. 
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“Take Time by the Forclock. 


Telephone yeur-sheday ads. to The Times! Frie 
day of earty Saturday. 


months 


80. CAL. CHANDLER 
DEALERS. 


Pasadena Branch, 
817 EF. Colerade St. 


L. Danl 


< 


_ And Chandler leads 
ment of finish in every 


It is not magi that many a of new owners have joined the | 


& 


* 


a 
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The Chandler Leads | 


in Price and Style and 


EVER before has the Chandler leadership been so obvious to so 
many people as it is now, at the height of the 1916 season. 
At a time when so many cars are “marked up” a hundred dollars 
or more, the Chandler leads with the same low price established eighteen 
In the midst of a horde of new 


year. 


of Service 


types and styles of engines, “The Mar- 
velous Motor” leads in certainty of service. Built in the Chandler facto 
ever since the first Chandler car was marketed this famous motor,—trefin 
more powerful, more flexible,—still leads most distinctly because free from 
any hint of experimentation or uncertain theory. 
—_ as clearly in bea 
etail and luxury of upho ; 


You will be delighted with your Chandler 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Roadster 


$1295 
$1295 


(F. O. B. Cleveland) 


VG 


1144 


Chandler 


South Hope Street, Los 
Main 3459—-PHO 
Chandier Motor Car Co., Cleveland. Ohio. 


Angeles 


ES—F5047 


of body design, refine- 


80. CAL. CHANDLER 
DEALERS. 
Chandler Six 
San Diego. 
G. Hayward, 
Mission (:arage, 
Potter & McCormick, | 
Conklin & Maddos, 
Virginia Garage. 
Leng Beach. 


Her coming assures the public of a) 
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au For Cars, & 
Trucks » com bined, made- 


LESS they cost You! 


f 


HREE Million such Tires, made by Goodrich, in latest fiscal year 


f 1915! 
a huge increase thus far for 1916. _ 
tor-Cyc icycle, and Carriage Tires. 
‘A million more of such Tires wore ox 
fiscal year. | 


by any other Rubber Concern in America, during its latest 
A Fifty Per Cent greater VOLUME than the next greatest. ~ 


One-fourth of ALL the Pleasure Car, and Truck, Tires aediniaionettags: | 
Deduct that Goodrich 3,000,000 from the total American Jire pro- : 3 


duction f about 12,000,000 Ti 1915. 
livid the 199 (approximate) Makes and Brands, thal compete 


with Goodrich, ch, into the 9,000,000 
You will thus find the A 

Brands fo be about 45,000 Tires 
Double that if you wish! | 


Treble it!—_QUADRUPLE it! 
Even then you would have an IMPRESSIVE Cc of Volume,~ 


and all that Volume means to Cost-of-production, per. 


i to drive a car over the moun- 
east of San Diego and into the 
Valley. 

"When you consider the advances 
* have been made in mechanical 
mand in metallurgy in the past 
years, it is hard to prophesy 
how long a 1916 Reo wil] run. 
5 1907 Reo, that has had the 
sort of service, is still in 
mission today,” declared W. W. 
or, Reo salesmanager for Warle 
Anthony, Inc., last week in talk- 
over the record set by Bigelow’s 
car. “Desert travel] by automo- 


today is play compared to what 
ow’s old Reo went through nine 


azo. 

PAt any rate, the performance of 
Blow's car is g00d evidence of the 
ng construction that the Reo 
le have always put in their cars, 
m the first “one-lunger”.to the| . Used in 7 
pme sheerline six of today.” 


Active. There w 


out in big 


FROM ST. GEORGE GIVES 


PMPROVEMENT DETAILS. | 


male Highway—Will Eliminate wer 
Pitches Where Loose Soll Today it 

| it Hard for Machines. the make o 
How this Concerns YOU! 

| ‘ | ik of improvement on the Ar- the top of t 

, i trail as a result of the re-/| sign of the 1 


pirip of “Cactus Kate II” over| Where on th 
Sall-year route” between Los|,, Chand 

able on the 
and Salt Lake City has al-|up by. the a 
commenced, according to ad-jthe rear of t 
received this week by Earie/|*®e same si 


Inc., from’ St. Georwe, the ma 


TUDY the Price-List publicly printed fo lett of this,—and See! ; 
Price of other, Sires made in stretch of road encoun-| All the offi 


Com 
ZESSER Vo ume,—and See ! fon the entire trip, consisting eevries the n 
Observe that competing Prices are higher in almos§ the exacl propor: west | the 
on Ehaf VOLUME of production is smaller improved through the Chandler mill 
This, when Quality approaches the ‘Goodrich Standard. | contere have 
| Cut our present Tire Output to One-third, and it would still fay 
(exceed the Average of all Competing Makes or Brands. eliminated from another. 
But, that huge reduction in Volume MIGHT result in every [Tire we ee 


{ “PPropriated by Clark county, | and other part 


‘made costing you One-Third MORE than presen ropria 
would not,—and could not,—be BETTER Tires, at going ‘east of 


sarily higher-cost to Us, and ‘higher-price to you. 4; + Runkervilie, Nev., and St.| tell the car 
Because,—Goodrich Tires are not made “up to a price,”=nor “down 


Eo a price.” 
We, fret of all, make the BEST F abric Tires that our 47-year Experi- 
se ence in Rubber-Working,—our huge Purchasing-Power, and the most Advanced 
Equipment, renders possible. 
Then we let Cost fall where it will. | 
‘To that Cost we add a moderate, and fair, Profi Fou Dutselves and 
For our Dealers. 


Then we let Volume rise,—as it will. 
The more Tires we Make, the LESS “enck Tire COSTS us to 


nae [The more Tires we Sell, the less profit, per Tire, WE NE day 
The more Tires we make, the betters we KNOW HOW lo Gres] 
them,—the more we have at Stake on Quality,—and Satisfaction to Consumers, Rubber Company 


And,—because of all this— 
«The BEST, Fabric Tires that Skill, »—Experience,—Good-F aith, | ber Company of} TRADE NAD 
Maximum Volume, can build,—are now available to at the VERY | tire fs NOW V 


ti 
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tires on the/ Various trade n 
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©o-street place. than 400 contest: 
query and only c 
QUALITY gave another man 
“This_is especi 
FUEL Is USE careful advertiser 
Cause of the’ fa 
Present name for the two-{ 
to a ency of selKar might easi! 
*Preciate in quality|the public mind 
a With equanimity b car with a detac 

rsist 
of “om orks, of this city, 
ies in mor dsmobite. of the term in th: 
fact that gaso 

they now | TOURISTS LE 
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u) Use 
Probie Stade R. Y. Bogard a1 
sustain 

two transcontinent 
ntit have been spending 
n the Teaches the | Southern California 
Bio smobile, return trip in their 
of gas From here Mr. 
end, es- a visit to the Yosen 
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STavel soil makes it hard 
te obtain traction. 
Be this will go far towards im- 
portion of the| ‘Another inst 
travel an und gained fro 
route. over this wonder-/ on. that cause 


Smile of Johr 
TIR some, develo 
ES. TO touring 


ONI bri 
BE SOLD Y. par 
in the big conv 


Adition to the local motor tire These two : 


been made by the or- reer Mass. ae 


of. the Simplex Rubberjin thelr Moon 
California, which has| have been mak 


Goodrich “FairList” Prices 


NOTICE,—These Tires are as 
and REQUESTED, to take the matter up promptly with us— 


find that Fale, Square, and LIBERAL treatment will always be 
THE B. F.. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


4 


Ford Sizes 


MODERATE Fair-List Prices here quoted. 
a pay more for. ANY Fabric Tire ? , 


THE B, F, GOODRICH Akron, 


i 4 


— 


? —Does for your SH OE Soles what black “Barefoot 
Rubber” does for Goodrich Tire Soles. 


le... bein application of | Tahoe for a few day 
in, Nes found in the| other trips exp 
der home in Twin Fa 

ue sien come and/time in August, w 
ctor Wo. of est from will return by wa 


 —Is more Flexible than Leather! Ask your Shoo Dealer, or Shoe Repairer. 
—is Is Non-slinpery —Is EASIER on your Feet——— _for Textan Soles on your next pair of Shoes 


Tn ¢ ks. This par-|Canyon and Pétrifi 
“Are of cols itself prepared jsaid the scenery w 
¥ eventualities. he wished’ to take i 


SUNDAY MORNING | SUNE 25, PAM 
| DESERT TRAVELER is 
| gyn to’ Pilot Motor Through. | 
goad Race in Auto Which is Now 
4 > | | | ty did more to prove 
= | 3 pefore or aince Bigelow 4 
. | & the old car is still in service} 
M — , 3 | jg stil) traveling Gesert roads, 
| >= pine years of the hardest sort 
= = | valley and as far as Las Vegas, 
| SS | in search Of @ practical auto 
= | | | and was the first as 
2 = = | mes | car { 
| 
=—.. 
| 
| | 
| 
: 
Owne 
| produce! 
| 34 $10.40 
32'=|3% $15.45 
- - - - - ($31.20 | 
37 - - + + \ $37.35 | 
| 
| ‘ 
| +) —Wears longer than Leather! 


25, 1916.—[ PART 


. ire has bee in- 
Pico-«t 
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JUNE 25, 1916—[PART VI.J 


DROVE 
OLD-TIME CAR. 


TRAVELER Is 
IX SERVICE. 
Moter Through 
In- 
tes Angeles to Phoenix 


ft Auto Which is Now 
ta Desert Travel. 


many rate, the performance of 

mwecar is good evidence of the 
that the Reo 
have always put in their cars, 
“one-lunger”’ to the 
sheeriine six of today.” 


Active. 
\ ORK STARTS 
ON ARROWHEAD. 


of improvement on the Ar- 
Wall as a result of the re- 
“Cactus Kate II" over 
year route” between Los 
and Salt Lake City has al- 
S@mamenced, according to ad- 
this week by Earie 
from St. George, 


@ the entire trip, consisting 
Bay stretch lying some twen- 
Wet of Bt. George, has al- 
ma improved through the 
pee. George good roads boost- 
centers have been re- 
extremely 
the bed of a dry 

Tae been entirely eliminated 

7 & new road along the 


dollars has also 
by Clark county, 
i the work of improving 
Seine east of Mesquite, 
Sunkerville, Nev., and St. 
This sum will suffice to 
toad to take the place 
“Sree steep pitches, where 
eri] makes it hard 
ta obtain traction. 
wk will go far towards im- 
Worst portion of. the 
all and is bound to 
Wavel over this wonder- 
route. 


A TIRES TO 
BE SOLD ONLY. 

mG to the local motor tire 
- been made by the or- 
the Simplex Rubber 
California, which has 
salesroom and service 
Mo. 1113 West Pico 
of A. C. Thompson. 
=? Will handle solid tires 
usively. It represénts 
Company of 
Ry has its plant at Os- 


~ 8nd is a subsidiary of 
Rubber Company of 


3 eee the Simplex tire is 
With a hard rubber 
ca to the surface. It is 
in this manner. 
interest to consumers 
am elastic guaran- 
tach service accom- 
seven inches or 
afantee on the 

miles, which is 
mplete establish - 
Wheels to ac- 


te in quality 
With equanimity by 
of this city, 


that 

ter now exist were 
then, provision 


of low 
“grade fuels 
in sustained 
Mio es. fuel must first be 
then kept in 
ln the. it reaches the 
Oldsmobile, a 
end. an es- 
application of 
aia, found in the 

ar 

sign 


Ubon 
Moto» 


4 Gs May come and 
of protest from 


Motor 
Works. 


"WM stretch of road encoun- |. 


Kemile of John Boss's to spread 


OLD FORM OF SCRAWLED 
NAMES NOW UNPOPULAR. 


Manufacturers Use Neat Designs 
on Cars to Identify Them on the 
Road—Hub Caps Carry Insigna . 
of Factory and Official Seal 
Used in Top Windows. 


' There was a time when only an 
expert could distinguish one make 
of automobile from another. Then 
came the day of the big name plate 
with the name of the car sprawled 
out in big brass letters across the 
radiator. 

As suddenly as it came, the fash- 
fon disappeared and the manufac- 
turers placed no identifying marks 
on their cars for a season or more. 
Then came the fashion now in pop- 
ular use. 

Today, it is an easy matter to tell 
the make of a car at close range. 
Practically every machine carries 
the name on a neat name plate on 
the top of the radiator and the de- 
sign of the name plate is used else- 
where on the machine. 

The Chandler “six” is distinguish- 
able on the road when the top is 
up by the design of the window in 
the rear of the top. This window is 
the same shape as the attractive 
name- plate on the radiator, which 
bears the name Chandler. On the 
hub caps the same design appears. 

All the officia] Chandler literature 
carries the name “plate design and 
when ever seen it ie associated with 
the Chandler “six.” 

Even the wire wheels built for 
Chandler models by the Houk 
company carry the name plate on 
the hubs. 

Other cars carry attractive marks 
of identification and it is possible 
for anyone to distinguish one car 
from another. 

In addition to the name plate de- 
signs carried on the radiator, hubs 
and other parts of the car, the radi- 
ator itself is a distinguishing mark 
by which the average motorist can 
tell the car. 


HIGH MILEAGE, 
IS THE REPORT. 


Another instance of the high mile- 
age gained from Portage tires and 
one that caused that ever present 


some, developed last week when a 
touring party arrived in the city 
bringing a couple of Knights Tem- 
plar here just in time to take part 
in the big convention. 

These two men, West Hughson 
and Beryl Scattergood, left Spring- 
field. Mass., about the first of May 
in their Moon “6-30” roadster and 
have been making a leisurely tour- 
ing trip out here and had planned 
to be Rere two or three weeks before 
the convention, but becamy inter- 
ested in the mining craze while 
passing through Arizona and visited 
several mining properties with the 
result that they go here just in time 
to take part in the big doings. 


TRADE NAME IS 
NOW WELL KNOWN. 


“One of the prominent automobile 
publications instituted a contest 
among its readers to ascertain how 
many of them were familiar with 
various trade marks and slogans 
used to advertise and identify cars 
and accessories. Among other things, 
they were asked to name the concern 
building The All-Year Car.’ More 
than 400 contestants answered this 
query and only one of that number 
gave another name than KisselKar. 
‘This is especially significant of 
careful advertisement reading, be-, 
cause of the’ fact that the trade 
name for the two-in-one type of Kis- 
selKar might easily be associated in 
the public mind with any kind of 
car with a detachable top were it 
not for persistent and prominent use 
of the term in the public prints. 


TOURISTS LEAVE 
FOR THE EAST. 


‘Rn. Y. Bogard and W. H. Young, 
two transcontinental tourists who 
have been spending several weeks in 
Southern California, have left on the 
return trip in their Moon cars. 

From here Mr. Bogard went for 
a visit to the Yosemite, then to Lake 
Tahoe for a few Gays, and with many 


| finder twelve sales,” said Mr. Lufkin 


| The road scout, | 
Belonging to Foster A. Curry, which : and careful em. The 
Easy. YOSEMITE ROADS 2 Expert, 
UTOS KNOWN ARE ALL LOGGED. ACTORY MAN 
ON HIGHWAYS. | | ON FRONTIER. 


A careful and complete log of 
every road into Yosemite Valley has 
just been completed g@nder the direc- 


tion of Foster Curry, covering near- 
ly 600 miles of road. Over 150 signs 
were posted, giving the direction and 
correct distance of the park and 
Camp Curry. The roads are de- 
| scribed in order of preference as de- 
termined by the log. he Madera- 
Raymond-Wawona route is the best 
of all, according to Curry’s report. 
The toll road into which all the 


of Wawona, was found to be in ex- 
cellent condition by the crew of the 
Saxon. All travel via Wawona fol- 
lows the toll road into the Yosemite 
Valley by way of Inepiration Point. 
By making a side trip of four miles, 
the motorist following this route is 
enabled to visit the Mariposa Big 
Trees. | 

Of the two northern routes the 
Big Oak Flat road passes directly 
through the Tuolumne grove of big 
trees, and the Coulterville road of- 
fers the opportunity to visit this 
grove by making a side trip of 
eight miles. | 


Popular. 


“WIN SIX NOW 
ESTABLISHED. 


POWER IMPULSES OVERLAP 
THE BEND IN TWELVE. 


Many Prominent Local Motorists 
Among Recent Purchasers of 
Pathfinder Cars — Mechanical 
Features Make Construction Fa- 
vorite with Buyers. 


Not so very long ago, in fact but 
a few months, there were many peo- 
ple in, as well as outside of the 
motor industry, who questioned the 
success of the twelve-cylinder motor. 

Since that time many things have 
happened, not least among which is 
the high-class trade demand for the 
luxurious twelve ~- cylinder cars. 
Whatever may be the merits of the 
six or eight-cylinder cars now mar- 
keted, there is no longer any ques- 
tion about the merits of the twelve- 
cylinder car, which is designed for 
the use of affluent buyers. 

The chief point in favor of the 
high-grade twelve construction is 
the way in which the power impulses 
of the cylinders overlap and “blend” 
into each other without any lapses 
or intervals in the production of 
power. In the six cylinder, there 
are three power impulses on every 
revolution, with intervals between. 
fa the eight, there are four power 
impulses on every revolution which 
meet, but do not overlap, so as to 
form a perfect, unending flow of 
power such as the well-designed and 
balanced twelve-cylinder motor with 
its six power impulses per revolu- 
tion, produces. 

This feature, and others pertaining 
to mechanical construction, accessi- 
bility, luxurious comfort and beauti- 
ful designs, have been the reasons 
for the success which has attended 
the sale of the Pathfinder twelve, ac- 
cording to George I. Lufkin, the lo- 
cal distributor. 

“A-few of our most recent Path- 


this week, “have been to the fol- 
lowing purchasers: E. G. Judah, W. 
W. Paden, J. G. Maxwell, Frank 
Crockett, Joseph Zemansky, J. O. 
York, Henry McRae of the Universal 
Film Company, Sam McKee and C, 
Fred Harlow, both well-known cafe 
owners. 

“Mrs. W. Jougin, in buying a Path- 
finder twelve this w@ek, purchased 
her fourth aPthfinder. Well as each 
one has served her in the past, she 
confidently expects a vast improve- 
ment over her last car, a Pathfinder 
six.”’ 


cial cars that we have yet known, is 
the prediction of M. 8. Bulkley, 


California distributor for Autocars, 
in regard to truck sales during the 
season of 1916-17. Mr. Bulkley has 
just completed a tour of the State, 
during which he has investigated 
thoroughly the truck sales conditions 
in every center, and he is of the 
opinion that the coming season will 
bring a new record for truck sales 
on the coast. 

Everywhere preparations are being 
made for supplying a bigger trade 
than ever, he declares. The opening 
of miles of State highway this. sum- 
mer have brought new fields within 
the province of the truck. This has 


other side trips expects to reach his 
home in Twin Falls, Idaho, some 
time in August, while Mr. Young 
will return by way of the 


gaid the scenery Was 60 


prepared 
eventualities. 


he wished to take it in 


Grand | has made possible 
4 Pétrified Forest, as he/tion at a low rate, where before the 
oo oS grand thatjtruck could not hope for successful 


proven of utmost importance to the 
truck seller and the truck user. It 


three southern routes merge, south | 


apart that very often the care are 
forced to run without oil and grease 


made by 


and family between daylight and 


however, was the feat recently ac- 
complished by A. H. Patterson, an 
ordinary business man of Stockton, 
Cal., 


from Stockton to this city, leaving 
his home at 6:30 o'clock in the 
morning and arriving in Los Angeles 
at 8:45 o’clock in the evening, stop- 
ping at Fresno for lunch, thereby 
taking thirty-five minutes off of his 
running time. 


Los Angeles he looked as if he had 
only been for a few miles’: spin on 
the boulevards around this city. Mr. 
Patterson made the run in his Hud- 
son Super Six, “just to see the coun- 
try,” as he expressed it. 


that Mrs. Patterson handled the 
wheel for a goodly portion of the 
distance, taking a special pride in 
the fact that she drove the car from 
Bakersfield over the Ridge road. 


BOR THE TRUCK,|ROADSINGOOD 
CONDITION NOW. 
The greatest season for commer- — 


Blythe are in fa 
motorist will experience little diffi- 


culty In reaching the Palo Verde 
Valley city, which is the center of 
much buying interest right at pres- 
ent, according to Arnold Anderson. 
Anderson has just returned from a 
trip to the valley in his Grant Light 
Six. He made the journey by way 
of Redlands, Banning, Mecca and 
the stage 
Blythe Junction, Cadiz, Barstow and 
Victorville. 


Junction and thence to Blythe is not 
advisable, as the sand is heavy and 
the going difficult. 
route, there is paved road to Palm 
Springs. 
between Palm Springs and Indio, be- 
tween Indio and Mecca, and between 
Mecca and Blythe, but not enough 


Grande Carry Battle Scars and 
Keep on the Move. 


W. B. Rice, representing the 


technical department of the Olds 
Motor Works, is with the local 
branch of the Oldsmobile Company 
of California at the present time. 
Rice has just come from the border 
country and has some very interest- 
ing tales of his experiences while 
getting the “dope” on the Oldsmo- 
biles that are working throughout 
that section. 
He says that there are several 
jobs over the line from Nogales 
which have seen severe service in 
the recent trouble. One in particu- 
lar boasts of (fifteen bullet holes 
through the body, but it is still 
pumping along, although it does not 
need a cooling system now that it 
has been so peffettiy ventilated. 
There are several “eight jobs” 
working in the mountains where the 
Green Monster Mining Company is 
located. All of these cars -have to 
work over 23 per cent. grades and 
are showing unusual pep under the 
toughest conditions that exist for 
automobiles in the country. 
If an automobile can show the 
foods in Arizona, Texas and New 
Mexico all problems are solved, be- 
cause it is here that every nut and 
bolt gets its supreme test. 
The supply stations are so far 


for a few hundred miles, but nobody’ 
thinks anything of little trifies like 
that in the wilds. 


MATEURS MAKE 
FAST ROAD RUN. 


WOMAN DRIVES PORTION OF 
THE WAY AT HIGH SPEED. 


Family Covers Distance Be- 
tween Stockton and Los Angeles 
Between Daylight and Dark in 
Touring Car with Little Trouble. 
Stop for Launch Loses Half-hour. 


Speed stunts seem to be all the 
rage nowadays, but they are mostly 
specially-equipped cars, 
driven by selected men, trained by 
long experience in the racing game. 
To make 357 miles with one’s wife 


dark is a different proposition. That, 


when he drove last Sunday 


When Mr. Patterson arrived in 


The interesting part of the trip is 


Motor roads from Les Angeles to | 
condition, and the 


road, and returned by 
The route from Cadiz to Blythe 


On the other 


Some sand is encountered 


AUTOMOBILE 


Yast a few steps | 


Back C ushions 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 38.93.” 
Auto or Sports Goggles 


 —Numerous styles to select | | 
—We're going to sell them at 65c and 85c Monday, 
although the regular prices are considerably higher. | 


Vacuum Bottles 75c and $1.25 — 


—Several different shapes— 
made of black leatherette. 
Serviceable and comfortable. 


—Blow-out Patches 
3 and inch. 
—Cementless Patches 15¢ 
for box of 10. — 
—Valve Lifters 40c 
—Ford Fan Belts 20c and 
—Columbia Batteries 35c 
ea.—three for $1. 
—Ford Cut-outs Com- 
plete 75e. « 
—Shock Absorbers $3.25 
—Presto Tire Tools 65c 
—“‘Klean Hands”—The 
soap that needs no 


water to cleanse. 15c, 
two for 25ce. 


you want! 
—Two entrances from 


to this rtment. 
rectly to this new depart 


Ford Seat Covers $6.95 & $8.95 


—Of heavy waterproof cravenette, 


1915, or 1916 Fords. 
—For your Roadster, $6.95. 


—Imported vacuum 


bottles—they 
or cold. Monday only—the pints, 75c; the quarts, | 


$1.25. 


uto Supp 


—Such a convenient place? come for the kinds 


| street leading di- 


made to fit 1914, y 


For your touring car, 


keep liquid hot 


—Made of dark khaki with floor sewed in, 


Holmberg Radiator Hoods $20  *xc 


'—If you wish to change the 
Ford, get Radiator hood. Made to &t 


obes $5.75 16° $27.50 


over 


Auto 


from $5.75 to $27.50. : 
range upward $5. $ 


of your 


Camping Goods, 
Auto Tents, Etc. 


—Some of the things you'll need on | 
that camping trip—or that long 
trip you ve planned. +f 


Folding Tents $10}: 
—Just:the thing for your week-end trip. [7 
--Very compact, measure 9x18 inches when 


which makes it snake and bug proof. 
—Ventilator 6n back. 
—Floor measures 7x7—priced $10. 1 


lies 


auto 


Cots $2.50. 
Yankee Telescope Cots $2.75 
Folding Camp Tables, $3 & take. 
Camp 35¢, 50c, 75c. 
Folding Camp Stoves, $2.25 


$2.50. 
Folding Camp Ovens, $1.50 and 
$2.00 


Wire Grates, 50¢ to $2.25. 
Basement Balcony. 


SAN DIEGO HAS 


pany has recently moved into its 
new home and has made an an- 
nouncement of a San Diego institu- 
tion closely affillated with the Los 
Angeles company. Ecker & Johnson 
of San Diego, will now represent 
many of the important lines handled 
by the Electric Equipment Company 
as service 
will carry in stock practically a 
complete line of all parts, and will 
maintain an expert force of trained 


repair men on electric automobile 
apparatus, 


Electric Equipment Company, news 
of this further expansion will be 
received with 
still further growth in the com- 


COMPANY BRANCH. 


The Electric Equipment Com- 


representatives. They 


Folding the recent move of the 


interest, and marks 


Pany’s business. The company now 
represents in this territory as dis- 
tributors and service station the fol- 
lowing lines: U. 8S. L. Storage Bat- 
teries, Eisemann Magnetos, Mea 
Magnetos, Disco Electric Starters, 
North East Electric Starters, Bijur 
Electric Starters, Detroit Electric 
Starters, Ward Leonard Electric 
Starters, Eeco Magnet Chargers and 
Magnetmeters and Klaxon Horns. 


CHEERFUL STUFF. 

F. H. Osler of the Osler-Racine 
Rubber Company on West Pico 
street, local distributors for the Ra- 
cine tires, has just returned from 
an extensive trip throughout the 
East and brings the usual rt 
that business is going at topnotch 
in practically eyery line. 


The Akron (0O.) motor club has 
declared war on epeed traps in this 
vicinity, charging that they are 


utilized illegally to make money for|forty gallons an hour. 
| Master it is twenty-five. 


county ‘squires. 


competition, : 


to stall 


a car, 


Night or Day, At Work 


or Play, B. 


serves Your Comfort 


is 
American 
B. V. D. 


who conserves 
work or at play, 
serves his 


B. V. D. Cloced Crotch 
_ and upward the Suit. B. 


Kace Length Drawers, 50c 


MASTERS NOW ON 
MEXICAN SHIP. 


The motor ship Anvil; which has 
been chartered for service in Mex-~- 
ican waters, has joined the fleet of 
heavy-duty boats which are equipped 
with Master carburetors. The own- 
ers of the Anvil, familar with the 
work of other motor ships equipped 
with Master carburetors, decided 
that they were not getting the full 
fuel efficiency of their motors, and 
invited the Master to equip their 
two 150-horse power, three-cylinder 
Union engines with Masters and con-/ 
duct a fuel test. 

The work was done immediately, 
and on the tests the Masters were 
found to have saved the Anvil fifteen 
gallons an hour of fuel consump- 
tion’ The former consumption, with 
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derwear of Efficien 


health—as an asset. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Un- 
derwear starts with the best possible fabrics 
(special y woven and tested), continues 
with the best possible 
(carefully inspected and 
and ends with complete 
_ ness of cut, balance of dra 
of fit, durability in wash 
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This Red B. 
Woven Label Underwear 
(trade Mark Rag, Pat, Of. and Forsign Cruntrie:) 


Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. | 
V. D. Coat Cut 


Tue B.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


twelve two-inch carburetors, was 
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workmanship: 
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comfort (full- 
» Correctness 
and wear), 
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ing, and lighting your car— 
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rent in return 
are, and don’t know it. "| 
You can’t tell from its’! 


You may not be using the | 
Lite 


Prest-O- 
Battery, but that won't stand 
us. 


-O-Lite Service is the 
to end battery troubles. 


The Prest-0-Lite Ca, Inc, , 


CONVERTIBLE OUTING 


Trailer. 


Any one of the above 
reasons is well worth 
consideration. Collec- 
tively they are impor- 
tant enough to merit 
your investigation. 
Tour—in comfort, andi 
safety. | 
Kline & Juergens 
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MORNING. Tos Angeles Sunday Times. 
the same car he made a 
| péer trip from Los Angeles 
tun, and was the first as | 
@rive car over the moun- 
wat of San Diego and into the 
in metallurgy e past 
is hard to prophesy | 
jong 1916 Reo will run. Wall Tents at Old Prices 
Reo, that has had the —Some that we boug sev- 
| —The pretty plaids and Novelty Indian designs the price of canvas’ 
Reo cslesmanager for Earle | in light weight robes for eummen ute Though, of _ 7x9 size at $6.65. 
| | | Studies Machines in Use Along 
| ‘Country—Cars Across the Rio ' A \ 
_ FROM ST. GEORGE GIVES 4 
Sem for Road Work Along | 
| | aru? 
: Has yourBattery 
4 | | Knowledge ?. 
| ¢ | (Me: \ Some 
| We're Ged to help you avoid 7 
| aim to detect any cause 
trouble and tell you about it. 
| | 3 Inspection, hydrometer test and 
all free, as often as you wish. 
| 
| 
| | Shattuck]] 
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| | /t fort more conven-# 
‘LITY §6ience and eliminates 
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| . JN AIR BATTLE. 2 run 
v 
SETS THE PACE SPEED KING OF EUROPE GIVES bes 
Cars May Come and Cars May Go NATIONAL Home rons 
Chevalier Legion W. Pe. games 1elped 
But the ‘Olds’ Goes on Forever’ Attack on German Aeroplanes Brooke, and Sailer helped make exelt- 
| Over Field of Verdun—Simple Boston". 20 35 was won by Chicas | Comal 
CALIFORNIA Fruit Cz Military Funeral Marks End of 
IA. FRUP NNERS ASSOCIATION Daring Career. Pittsburgh, 4; off Mordecai Brown 
Pittsburgh, 5; st. Loule, third inning of the second 
~ _ WINNERS OF THE ONLY By Permission of Automobile.” victory, 
VEGETABLES, | pl Hor én GRAND PRIZE Boston, 4; Philadeluhia, 2 First game: 
se CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS ut 6 o'clock on the morning | —— CINCINNATI. 
WHL/ES of squadron No, 49, in the neighbor- oon a2 542 Ph 0 
SAN FRANCISCO &pril ent aloft aboard his single- Boston. Philadetphia, 
seater Nieuport 100-mile-per-hour New York, 4; Wat 
Winete scout machine. * On his uniform Boil- “ne. ‘10: — 
lot bore the red ribbon indicating 
that he was a Chevalier of the Le- PRilndenis 
gion d'Honneur, a decoration which Kansas 
| APR BT 1916 had been awarded him a few days 
N Ss w E R in aerial encounters. But he was not 1 none in 
= reds of avi 0 
Gentlemen: | he could be as brilliant in the air Ron Clay. 
| he had proved in many a fierce com- Wichita 27 3 
: petition on the road. YESTERDAY'S SUMMARY. 
_ Tt will, no doubt, be interesting to you to learn He & scout pilot, Bolllot’s task was Pickin. 3; Dea , hite—Clatke, Groh, Chase, Williams 
owing the ‘rench observation Des Moines, 2: 
that we: beve just completed our automobile report for 1915. planes, with a speed of only sixt nes, 2; Omaha, Prendergast, 
i niles per hour and slow in their ORTH WESTERN 
We find thet:the average cost of operation of our Oldsmobiles 19 
. photographing and observing the Tacoma... 
+ This includes depreciation, interes estation. Away te the northeast be- YESTERDAY’ CINCINNATI, 
where French an ermans had been ancouie:, 7; Spokane, & 0 
insureme jrepeira, tires, ofl, and gasoline. This cost of struggling day and night for three 
tross biplanes each with a couple AKLAND 2 | 
the next best recor made by any of the standard makes of of men aboard REEZES 
two machine guns. The Frenchman HOME tnyder, 
machines which we are operating. was alone with a single machine gun, ? 
Yours was faster and quicker on its con- SAMMY BEER. WO BM. PO. 
Most men would have dived for| a e tront. @ | go! 
home or given the enemy an exhibt- First Lieutenar b > ; 
eutenant Bo Yates of Battery A, N.G.C., who in times of peace was office manager of Greer-Robbins| Kane and Koerner 
Company. Lieut. Yates was called out Monday by Capt. McComas to help round up his men and did so in| the Ball All ; ar 
cule td He 3400 r.p.m, Below he is shown in the center being bid good-by by his employer, A. C. Robbins.| Ninth-inning Rally 1 $ 
been waiting for such an opportu- apt. McComas on the right. Terrific Ef ; 
pene eet above the battlefield |to space as the aeroplane capsized. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. can-| The following morning a _ simple Frisco Wins Again. Totals 3 
4 not be told, for the leading actor in| military funeral k 
This for 35 cars owned and operated by this company. the drama is no more. Speeding out| village of Vadelaincourt, four miles| . (Continued from First Page.) “SAN FRANCISCO ath 
to meet the invaders, Boillot tackled|to the south of Verdun. There were per IN SLOW STYLE. SAN FRANCISCO BUREE Stéton in seventh. 


bins 4 the leading machine before the oth-| present only officers and men from 
it ~ tered that rapidly-filling cemetery; |,,, spare a W. H. Cahell..of Gena. 
Main 3130 Olive at T Ifth n eo mot ever the dead man's wife, was low. Autrey recently demonstrated the 
we F5647 our remaining ma-}ther, mother and brother had been! sretched out at full length on the flexibility of the new Mitch- 


THE TIMES, June Ti 
breezed home in frost 
a lead of 7 to Sammy Bet 
started and finished, 


chines deploy for a converging at-|allowed to penetrate that death- 


st 
tack on the swift French biplane.|stricken zone. As the burial party |®'@@"4 like a guy lying down to ell model in a novel man casions; Kahler fade@| def ‘oO Grob to Wingo; Archer to 
7 The machine guns got into action;|moved out of the take a nap and speared the pill with ner when he took his prospect after the sixth, and Bam Mitchell. to Saier. 
their — was lacareyg« but no} began to fall around the place. his glove. out in a seven - passenger for the balance of the im 
FIRST CAR INTO bardment at the time. Suddenly} There are met Wwho'have won aslehg Wall while lying down. It's not car could be drives’ on high It was in the fours Dehan, es |. 
Boillot’s machine staggered, then|™®PY automobiles races as Georges 4 pad ideanat that. Not ohiy does|@ “lower than a man could walk and Koerner gleefully » 
SNOW CANYON. dived,,then capsized. A human form Boillot. but not one who managed | ig save the infielders a lot of errors, on his hands beside the ma- ball around the field with : ’ ~ " - os 
was seen to fall clear of it; the pilot|t© bring himself so prominently put it enables Chick himself to con- chine 


a couple, the first rans 
Gardner popped the 
the ence, while - Bam 
Rowdy put a bounder 
wh throw to frat wa 


fvas droping earthward@ a distance fore the public or to secure such serve his natural resources. He real- 
‘of nearly two miles. As nearly as an incontestable right to the gets a lot of rest while 
as been made much more! could be observed, the aviator felN speed king. Hoillot's beginnings! Wing throws. What he ought to | 8. 


accessibie to anglers by the opening | in we deat. P $0 
to a forest surrounded by bog land re modest. Born in Paris years u 
of the automobile road to Forest/to the northeast of Verdun, not far|®S°, of parents of moderate means, have, though. is a hair mattress on | laid out and Marl Mocrm & 


Fishing in Mill Creek and Fall The prospect was skeptical 


A DOUBLE-HEADER.|~ 


Home, and Los Angeles anglers h side of first base. He could well-known Coast athlete, 
from Pouaumont fort’ the wrecked| he first worked in the dry g00ds high. Koerner, on IBY A. P. NIGHT WIRe. 
have not been slow to take advan-| biplane came to rest in the branches|trade, but had an ambition to be- ret age’ pathy tes gy age Ege om walked the thirty feet in eight dently thinking the Dem LYN, June Aros was 


tage of this fact. Last Sunday was| of some trees. come a professional cyclist. He fig- seconds. The Mitchell car, ing “high ball,”-hurled i= 


‘that the hair mattress would inter- to be the largest crowd that 


POW 


‘ 
one of the best fish 
Dest Aching days in "TWO VOLUNTEERS, Fed As an amateur, and rin in fone with his foot work, a folding ‘aveling on high gear, made of Dall game tm Brooks 
all week the stream has been a pop- Immediately two automobile driv-/to recognize that he had not the|¢d Stationed just back of first prob- | the same thirty feet in twelve 7 eee > ro scored. Beet New Superbas.take a double- 
ular resort for local fishermen. ers volunteered to go in search of|time or the means to train for the |#°lyY would serve the purpose. When ; seconds. This means that 4/|™* t be itcher saw Bete | 6 ey the New York Giants 
It is now possible to get from Siens| the dead man’s body. One of the! profession. He entered the Peugeot} Saw a wide throw coming he} the car was traveling on high JT eae Davis polls 4 and 6 to 4. 
— est Home to Snow Canyon, about a cars failed to return; it was hit by factory as a mechanic and was could unfold the bed and lie down : 3 t th t f il . at third, Boe. - Ls four ft game by striking 
se mile from the Falls, and to reach|@ shell and its occupants perished. |jater transferred to the drawing of-|0" it while making the catch. Again, | gear S e rate of a mile an Pjand Middleton © port Shen the first six batters. He 
iad Mill Creek by-only a short hike.| The other came back a couple of! fice of the main establishment at if this didn’t suit him, he might play hour or less, whereas Mr. Mor- § | bags filled Lane wam a ed out of the box in the 
“x The first car to reach that point this| hours later with the almost un-} Audincourt. first base in a hammock; or, in a ‘is went on his hands at the ‘ a lofty one. Angeles om The Super 3 
; year, and for several seasons was the | recognizable remains of the man Soon after completing his com. | berth, using the upper berth for high rate of a mile and a half an + When —— Afth on Bi Seong bas led all the way in|. Lewis 
i ° Cadillac Conqueror, driven by Ted| who had gone forth that morning] pulsory military service Georges | throws, and the lower one for low [jaround in the ; game. The scores: 
aut: ' Beaudet. rejoicing in life and confident in his/ Roilict- joined the Lion Peugeot | throws. hour, -|ble to center, and game: 
+S 3 The road to Forest Home is im-j power to overcome all difficulties. | racing team, winning fame at Dieppe| Gleichmann paved a way for a; J. The car was being demon- : Koerner put one pa 
proving every day. When first op-| The medical examination showel|and Boulogne. In 191T the Peugeot ; Vernon run in the first with a sin- strated to Mr. John Williams, legs, the they BEL P.O. 
oil ened, it was a little soft at the up-|that Boillot had received a bullet! company decided to run in the big'gle. He took second on Risberg’s manager of the Standard Oil 9 close to Oakland as i Redan ? i o 6 6 : 
per end, but the constant travel is|in the head and another through! car races and Boillot became head;out, and scored when Bates basted Company. Ble ta The next be 0 
packing it down and getting it intojthe heart; it was thus only/of the team. Goux was his lieuten- one past third that had too much tti th Kahler treat 3 
| first class condition. a corpse which had been thrown in-/ ant, Paul Zuccarelli was called in. smoke for Jones. ned 
‘land technical matters were in the' EVENED UP on high gear that the speed- ” ? 
pai hands of Ernest Henry, a young ometer failed to register. Mr. J 
, he second. Downs walked, go- hort hile a walk pi i 
ing to third on Coffey’s single. Jer- | Williams, was astonished and gave the Oaklandet @ 
of real but there‘ls a waitina f This new team set to work build-;two In the same frame. McGaffigan ner at ‘second for anothe | 33 
ing cars for the French Grand Prix|walked and stole second with one high while Walking on his, ticked to center for the 
when you sit back of this &cylinder Oakland Motor. of 1912. Bolllot won that two-d@v| gone. Spencer fouled out. The In- hands; Berger's base hit the ted for in seventh. 
| For real actual pulling power— amons jdian drew a pass. Doane put both |counted for the tour for in ninth, 
For real durabil others, louis agner and. aViG ‘across with a triple to right center A second walk : OOKLYN. 
‘ can stand the | Bruce-Brown. Working in the same | that would have gone for a home |Decanniere pitching. Dec walked iseventh, with @ steal and A.B. RB. BH RO A. 
pace Gay y over all sorts of roads— = way, Boillots team and!run except for Bodie's fast fielding. |Schaller. Bodie singled, scoring Dal-|ple play, worked oe x 
For comfort and easy riding— = second places in the The Chief had a desperate time |ton. Ping was sniped on an attempted ithe compass, ast 
F of Prix. By this time Boillot was rec-|waddling from first to home on this |doubile steal, Risberg tagging him on,| English champs ‘ 
or economy up-keep— ognized as the best in Eu-'triple, but managed to get one moc-|the head. Ping claimed that ‘this | seven. 
is no car, 4, 6 or 8, that can measure up to cate cisan on the plate just in advance ‘hurt him. Galloway's fence | 
‘tof Coffey’s relay. Gleichmann popped Decanniere singled infield in lover the right-field > 3 2 
valve the ond of thé The Seals fooled along without ac- |forcing Dec. Jack, trying for a dou-|/in the ninth that z 
complishing anything more of im-|bie play, threw to the pit. Doane |poles the only for 
And it costs only visited America only once fifth, they |took second and scored on Risberg’s | cuit on his own 
& ly sprinte into the lead. |single after Gleichmann had popped ker for Maggse 
| $1735 delivered here. for the Indianapolis 500-mile race sacke 
neon started the trouble by spear-jout. Bates also popped. 
: CATA L< IG FR EE one ing Autrey between the ribs with a Schaller sliced open the eighth 
4 Don’t take our word for it, but let us N LONG MOTOR fast one. Jones came within a foot | with a single. Bodie filed to left. | Masser, of 
prove it by actual demonstration, yes, in 0 | of putting the ball into the right-| Downs, with another single, drove . oF per ee : 
Ou N Catal CAR JOURNEY field bleachers. It turned out to be /|Schaller| around to third, and he | Koerner, 
competition with your favorite if you wish. r ew talog—t most -lonly a double. Autrey landed on |scored on Coffey’s long fly to Doane. | 2. 
complete book on Out-door third, paused to note the This count stuck to the finish. Kane, 2 hits, in 4, 
es Rack to the old home town in In- {sults of Griggs’s attempt to cate SAN FRANCISCO. in in of Schupp 
Requisites ever published It diana. a round tri of 5000 miles, is the ball. Brooks popped out, Wol- A.B. S.B. P.O. A. E. out—By runs 
tains detailed information and il- 'Slverton, batting for Couch, scored | Dalton. ler, and 
lustrations of every conceivable the journey just Autrey with a well-timed grounder | 0 2 09 1 9 
essa B. Stewart, wife and two chil-/to Risberg, going out at first himself, | Vowns, 2> .....--.. 0 8 Potala 
catalog takes into your home the car to their former eastern honie. | 4. | Couch. 3: 3 
greatest sporting goods store in. Mr. Stewart is going via the Midland D O48 
PAW the west. It enables you to pur- Trail to Ely, Nev., then over the ON THE SHELF. totais Lane, of 
Bd 3990 H ‘ % City and Southern Wyoming, with a Barry, Yb 
wy ome 6036! 1027-33 you would in our store. Between side trip to Denver, and then over © i Elliott, 4 9 6 
its covers you will find a wonder the route along the Platte River <4 TN, 
assortment of Camping Goods, They will return to Los Angeles his hand yesterday. When he 9 7 f 2 3 
Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammu- | by way of the National old trails} quit the game in the sixth no J} Mako, ef i $3 
| nition, Outdoor Clothi for Men through New Mexico and Arizona. , explanation was given. He is McGaMgan, 1 @ 1 4 A 3 
ng Mr. Stewart expects to be gone Whaling, ¢ 0 0 3 Base 6 
ane. U. Pat. and Women, and all necessities about three months. They got their|f Said to have recelyed the in- 3 
for the Out-door life. Send or Dodge Bros.’ motor car last fall jury while tagging Bodie in 7111123 6 @ 6 6 4 
Carburetor and have already driven it over 4000 the first innin Not until his | Bader... © 4.9 rune off 
% will solve the high cost of Re flood seasons were on, convinced|J was the extent of the hurt beet, $23 4 8 9 
you. | + SCORE BY INNINGS. 4; Beer, 2 200101 x5 
drive their car across the continent fand, 8. 
| placed on the injured lst, with 123456789 Oak ‘RY. 
THE DIAMOND BRAND. | with no danger, and with but little San Francisco 01003001 0—-5|% game— 2h. » MeKech 
More speed, more ‘power, igo! Ack your Dre for trouble. Rader at short. 100301 2 EQ aie, Three 
in Red and Gold metalic This will leave room for ‘hie bite... om mm Daubert. Double 
less fuel. Be other. Buy of Cheyenne, Douglas d Casper, one more man. It is re- years earned 
fs Wyo., are co-operating njgetting the ported that Vernon unoffi- Three-base hite—Doane, Dalton.  Two-base hit restored to ae side innings: of 
Burn distillate, if you de- kaown es Best, Seiest. A! Reliable Yellowstone highway injgood con- | Jones. saciifice hits—Bates, Gleichwann, Griggs, | two tires si he Testrau, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE dition al) of the distance into the cially has Mitchell, Mitze, 4 | Cofes. Struck Hy G. sohosoa, 3. wheel, cet 
park. The highway runs trom Chevy- Fairbanks and Coleman in re- $f} nicre, 8; off Pernitt, ‘uns remwonsibl pneumatic 
DR. T enne, Wyo to Cody; and serve. It is likely that one hitn 13 at bet, Couch in’ innings: | 
W. YOUNG course is as wonderful as the park of these men will be put in uni- Charme defeat to Decannicre: credit vic | which 
AND ASSOCIATES te views. form. As the club right now # tory to Perritt, Double plays—McGaffigan to Ris- ipment. The we 
air used. No cocaine, gas oF @ The proposed international paved Autrey by Johnson. Time of maintaining equal 
after highway from Detroit, Mich., to than anything else, it, prob- + Umpires—Held and B | 
Fillioge ....... orsed recentiy at a meeting o the banks. Last Minute Service The real mer pes 
— and Bridgework... 84. . members of the Dailas Automobile j Lis not always satiatactory. Telephone your Sunday | Jeska this sum 
Cor, 7th and Broadway. Club, » wile. to The Tumes Friday or early Saturday, 
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BOSTON AMERICANS 
HAVE NICE LUCK. 


A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) 


BOSTON, June’ 24.—The Boston 


Americans. took a double-header 
from Philadelphia today, 3 to 2 
@nd 7 to 3. Hooper stole home in 
the first inning of the opener, his 
Single being the only hit off Nabors 
up to the ninth, when singles by 
Hooper and Janvrin, errors by Na- 


bors an@ Murphy, a wild pitch and 
@ fly to Schang let in the needed | Tobin 


two runs. - 


Boston amassed four runs in the! 


fourth inning of the second game 
Om errors, three singles, a base on 
_ and a wild pitch. The scores: 


8 
3 2 8° is 
2 8 
ss 
ii 


ib 4 0 2 

@Matted for Bush in ninth. 

BOSTON. 

AB ERE EO 
Gh . ... 4 0 

SCORE BY 

100400 6 2 x—7 

SUMMARY. 
hite—Lajcie. Scott. 
Rush. 1: of Mays, 3, Hite and 
Mays, 7 and 3 in 9. struck Bush, 1: 
NEW YORK CLIMBS 
TO SECOND PLACE. 


A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) 
NEW YORK, June 24.—New York 
Glimbed into second place today by 


defeating Washington twice. 


he scores Welng 2 to 1 and 4 to 3. 
was the fourth double-header won 
the Yankees this season. 

In the first game, Caldwell showed 
his former skill and 
held the Senators to four hits. 

Washington had a three-run lead 


jm the second game, but home runs 


ay Baker and Pipp, each with a 
. On base, proved théir undo- 
The scores: 


| 88 8 

2 

fete s 

he 2: 

Umpires-—- 

& 

eae 

° 8 


= 


R. P.O. z. 

0 

8 

= 

ae 

ake 

0 

727 1 

0020002 

Home runs— 

McBride. Dou- 

to Pipp, 

earned 

runs in 4 inuings: 

wkey. 

strnck 

Shas. 

and 


A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) 
ST. LOUIS, June 24.—Plank was 


Hatted from the box in the ninth, 
““Saning today and Chicago won the 
of the series from ‘is, & 


te 4. 


c ** > 4 2 2 0 
Fournier 1b eee eeere 4 2 0 
ST. LOUIS. 
A.B. R. P.O. A. E. 
x-—Ba fors La 
xx—Batted for Miller in Bighth. 
xxx—RBatted for Koob in enth. 
xxxx-—Batted for Derenport im ninth 
*..J, Collins ont, hit balls. 
SCORE BY INNINGS. 
123456789 
000131008 0—5 
wick 00020002 0—4 
SUMMARY. 
Two-base hits - Weaver, Severeid, Pratt, 
2: ~-hase hit—Shotton. 
bases —E. Collins, Schalk, Terry. Wouble piayve— 
Terry to EB. Collins; E. Collins to Terry to Four 
nier. Bases on baile Plank, 8; of Davenport, 
2; of Williams, 2. Hits earned runs— Of 
Williams. hits run in 7 1-8 i ; of 
Cicotte, fT and 1 in 1 2-3; off Plank, 5 and 4 in 
by Struck By 1; by Plank, 
2; by Keoob, 2; by Davenport, z. Umpires ~ 
and Dineen. 
{BY A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) 
DETROIT, June 24. — With the 
leadership of the league at stake, | 
Detroit and Cleveland today engaged 


in their fourth extra-inning duel of 
the season and the Indians won, 10 
to 8& Hach club won two’ games of 
the series. Twice the Tigers tied 
the score and once Cleveland did the 
ame thing. The visitors won the 
game in the eleventh when Speaker 
walked and scored on Gandil's triple. 
Wambeganss followed with a single 


*tFand Gandil came home. The score: 


IN TO THE BEES. 


PORTLAND (0Or.) 
Portiand broke even with Salt Lake 


today, losing the first game 2 to 1 
and winning the second 3 to 1. Kia- 
witter pitched his first game for 


,| Salt Lake in the opening contest, 


and while he was touched up for 


seven hits and gave eight bases 
on balls, managed to get by until 
the ninth, when Fittery went in 
with two out and two on bases. 
Sothoron kept the hits off him well 
scattered in the second, while Port- 
land bunched them on Hall in two 
innings. Scores: 
SALT LAKE. 
B. BR. P.O. A. ©. 
Fittery, p ...- 0 $ 3 
PORTLAND. 
£2 eas & 
68 
Batted for Houck im eighth. 
for Stum 
ter in ninth. 
BY he 
Lake tt 


Struck cut— Klawitter, 4: ty . Houck, 
Bases on Klawitter, 8; off Houck 


B.H. P.O. 


ef eee 


eer ee 


OD 


8: SotLoron, 1. Time of game—ib, 50m. 
pires—Doyle and Phyle. 


Tire 


ee 


State Kind of Rim 


tance. 
500 pes and Demonstrating 
Tires 


owen 


Tubes Warranted One Year. 


Big steps are hard to climb—but 
if you halve the rise, you more than 
halve the effort—and climb faster 


And down the long flight 
you lessen the jar as you lessen 


the fall at each step. 
By dividing the big task into — 


smaller tasks, you make an easy 
matter of an otherwise difficult 
undertaking. 


By dividing the Packard's 
six cylinders into twelve smaller 
ones, we have not only mini- 
mized vibration—but we have 
added power, speed, smooth- 
ness, quietness. 

We have multiplied the units 
—and thereby we have simpli- 
fied the problem of safe, com- 
fortable, speedy 


Just as the stair-maker has 
learned not to build his steps 


too high—or too low—-so ex- 


Ask the man 


safety. 


who owns one 


ort and Economy contri 
to the pleasure of W. Week tad 
trips. 


Saturday, June 24) ore 


— ~ 


high 


perience led us to the Twin Six ° 
as the most efficient division of 

the motor’s power. | 

All twins —two sets of 
Lgiig ar little cylinders 1 rooted 1112-1128 South Olive St. 
ma —imparting continuous Brocl Bide.. C 
power—and giving new sensa- | and Grand Ave. 
tion and to motor 


travel. 


Established! The s sweeping 
success of the Twin Six has 
been the marked automobile 
development of the year. 


There is more pleasure and 
safety in the Packard now than 
ever before — your pleasure, 
Prices, $2900 and 
$3300 delivered. Earle C. | 
Anthony, Inc., corner Tenth | 
and Hope streets. “2 


Strength, Economy, Servitt 


“Sixes” N Saxon “Six” you note ll 
| 
Teering: Cor expensive cars. 
Roadster .. $815 and ‘The bearings 
“Fours” best in this part of a motores 
unit starting and lighting 47a 
cal bevel driving 


Electric Equip- of marked beauty. Handeaieg 
ment $70. lasting finish of superb lusten™ 
it ‘wheelbase. Plenty of 
Prices front and rear seat. At 
—Saxon “Six” is the grea 
for dollar value in its field. — 


For Heavy Duty 


(Worm Drive) 


The highest grade construction that can be put in 
a truck at any price— 

The lowest price for which such a good truck can be 
sold for— 

Mud, sand or road conditions do 1 not bother this 
wonderfully efficient truck— 

It is one truck that “stays on the job” — 

Greatest choice of models and wheelbase of any 
truck made. 


¢. An nt hony 
Phones Broadway 952—F2533. | 


Some Live Outside Agents Wanted. 


Immediate Deliveries. : 
LIBERAL TERMS, EXCHANGES MAR 


Saxon Motor Sales 


1155-1157 South Olive Street. 


Don’t Miss 
Don Lee’s. 


Annual Clearance Sale. 


‘Used Cars. 


See ad in Classified Section 


Home 60517 OPEN SUNDAY AND EVENINGS 
q 
—represent a 
new conception of 
perfect tire perform- &£ 
ance. Their perceptible Ele- 
gance is amplified in the luxurious mm < 
riding qualities yielded. | ‘ 
FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS. 
| 
Los Angeles Saddlery | 
a Jeffery Four or $1575 
thing. The 
in its youl 
master-workmanship be 
that’s never 


Crown Auto Works 


Brockway 


717-719 South San Pedro St. | es | 
| Better Business Bodies for Business Men, | 


& AMERICAN LEAGUE. § | 
 — The gasoline and oil consumption is | 
| sation are decided elements nthe 
2 in 8: om hays, 1 and none in 1. Struck | OCR 
78 ° 
— 
it 
| Time of game—2h. and Phyle. | 
Fisher, Nixon. Double playe—Stumpf to Rodgers 
REW YORK. 3 \\ \v 
Tire Construction Co. CLou ghiin | 
OPEN UNTIL 7 P.M. FLOOR MAAS | | 


TE 25, 1916.—[ é 
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Study Jy Mode Wireman. 


government will 
and will live 


. se of some of 
in British 
urope. 
THREAT. 
somewhat come 
developments in 


to the United 
on of the latest 
e Berlin govern- 
als have realized 


ons of interna- 
It is for this 


not be avall- 
een the EBuro- 
hus will vanish 
ned for the 


ered with. Our 


ar and National 
need of machine 
a result of or 
land, France and 
umber of these 


ITECTORATE. 

sued several days 
Lansing declared 
ad no intention of 
territory, but it is 
not contain any 
mating Mexico as 
1-Americans seem 
that a general 
wo countries will 
annexation of the 
exican States and 
the Platt amend- 
of the conquered 


~ 


‘SSION. 


of Mr. Lansing? 
@t force will 
Apparently, how. 
gton government 
‘the de facto gov- 
evade responsibil-+ 
d it war is forced 
tates. 
> WHITE 
re military situa. 


td «0 ss States 


White House té- 
dent, with Chair 
Senate Foreign 
, Senator Lodge, 
in member, and 
f the House Com- 
Affairs. Repre- 
ranking minority 
iouse Committee, 
ty. 
‘ence, which last- 
our, Senator Stone 
was “exceeding- 
dent Wilson hag 
acquaint Congress 
’ affairs and the 
the Foreign 
It was indicated 
sire to address a 
e House and Sen- 
vo, but would not 
‘Pp until the Mex- 
iad been given an 
ply. 
told those at the 
of the note from 
owing the attack 
2» at Carrizal and 
1e had directed to 
Stone was very 


fas very emphatte 
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The Ideal Keyhole. 


T G claimed that the prosphorescent 

keyhole has been replaced by one with 
a raised rim that makes it easy for’ even 
the most unsteady hand to force the key 
into it. 

At the same time, the only keyhole that 
will fully meet all the nocturnal conditions 
will be the one that gets out of its frame 
and goés downtown and hunts for its own- 
er.—[(Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Point of View. 


ATTY was making mud pies when 
Teddy came along. 
“You can’t eat those ples.” ¢ 
“I know I can’t eat these pies,” said 
_ Patty, smoothing one of them. 
“Then why do you make them? It is so 
silly to waste tiie that way.” 
“You can’t eat marbles, nor baseballs, nor 


5) W 


:  Gompitled for the WWlustrated Weekly. 


on the fifth floor, and I wasn’t warned.” 
“No, sir,” was bland reply, “but you 
see, sir, you don’t come under the em- 
ployers’ liabitity act, sir."—-[Boston Tran- 
script. 


The Jar. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER was congratu- 

lated by a New York reporter on his 
recent gift of $1,275,000 to education. : 

“It must be a fine feeling,” said the re- 
porter, “to give away millions.” 

“You get used to it,” said Mr. Rocke- 
feller. “To stop giving is what would jar 
me. Im afraid I’m like the retiring busi- 
ness man, whose wife said, the first day 
of his retirement: 

“Father, what's 
worried.” 

“Well, no wonder I’m worried,” said he. 
“I've never before had nothing to worry 
about.”"—[Washington Star. 


the matter? You look so 


ing, so I thought you'd not be needing 
* 


Rising to the Occasion. 


WAS off the coast of dear Old Ire 
and the steamship was a trifle off 


‘course. It had, in fact, taken the wrong 


turning. 

“Breakers ahead! We are lost!” jaune 
the lookout from his point of vantage in the 
bows. 

“Begorra!” cried the Irish ‘cook, “we're 
not lost if that will save us.” And he seized 
a belaying pin and hit the lookout such a 
blow as completely to daze the man. 

“How dare you?” bellowed the captain, 
angrily. “Why did you strike that man?” 

“Well,” replied Pat, “he yelled, ‘Break 
us a head or we are lost!’ and, sure, I did 
it, sir. And I'll break a dozen, sir, if that'll 
save the ship, bedad!"—[Tit-Bits. 


oD SHORT STORIES FROM EVN 


Without 


MARRIED couple were touring Sici-_ 


ly, Ata distance from one of the large 

towns the wife said: - 

“Think, Albert, if the brigands shodld: 
come now and take me from you!” — 

“Impossible, my dear.” 

“But supposing they did come and’ carry 
me away; what would you say?” 

“I should say,” replied her husband, “that 
the brigands were new at the busine«s— 
that’s all.”—([Tit-Bits. 


A Real Commander. 


T WAS an evening party, and Dodge 


asked Keller: 

“Who is that impressive-looking woman 
over there?” 

“That's Mrs. Moore,” was the reply. 
“She's a remarkably strong-minded woman. 
It is said she commands a large salary." 


The Ow! a Sort of Cat. “Indeed,” said Dodge, refiectively, as he 
“Well, that’s different,” said Teddy. Condensation. Pi looked at the woman with interest. “How 

“That's athletics.” Ok Se WOMAN selecting a hat at a milli- does she earn it?” 
Whe otter Ragin ner’s asked, cautiously: “Is there any- “She doesn’t earn it,” said Keller. “Her 


“Well,” said Patty, stubbornly, “these are 
mud pies.”—[{St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Misplacing the Blame. 


6¢f/\0-0-00-0H! Bo-0-0-ho-0-0!’ 
As the childish wail rang through 
the house the anxious mother sprang to 
her feet. Rushing into the hall, she met 
her little daughter coming in from the gar- 
den and carrying a broken doll by the 
leg. | 
“What's 
tenderly. 
“O-0-0h, m-o-other,” howled the child, 
*Willie’es broken my do-oll!” 
“The naughty boy! How did he do it?” 
“I—I—I hit him on the head with it!” 
the slow response.—|[Pittsburgh Chron- 
{ele-Telegraph, 
> 


Arrested as a Spy. 


HE London police sergeant raised his 
eyes from the blotter, as two policemen 
propelled the resisting victim before him. 
“A German spy, sir,” gasped the first 
bobby. 

“I'm an American, and can prove wadl de- 
nied the victim. 

“That's what he says, but here’s the evi- 
dence,”” interrupted the second bobby, tri- 
umphantly producing a bulky hotel register 
from beneath his arm and’ pojnting to an 
entry. 

~v, ‘ Gates,” written in a flowing hand, 
was the record that met the astonished 
sergeant’s eyes.—[Country Gentleman. 


the matter, aarling ” she asked, 


True Fighters. i 


ss" T° HE Black Watch are fighting so well 
in France that even the Germans 
praise them.” Wonderful fighters, the Irish.” 

The speaker was W. Bourke Cosnens. 
He concluded: 

“When I think of the valor of the Black 
Watch regiment, I recall the story of Pat 
McCann: 

“Pat came home one night with a black 
eye, a broken nose and a split lip; a front 
tooth was gone as well. 

“*Tim Sullivan done it,’ he told his wife, 
as he began to bathe the wound in a basin 
of water. 

““Shame on ye,’ Bridget cried. ‘A big 
feller like you to be licked by a little hard- 
drinkin’ cockroach like Tim Sulljvan! Why, 
he——’ ~ 

““Whist,’ said Pat from his basin, softly, 
‘Don't shpake evil of the dead” Wash- 
ington Star. : 


paper ordered a story of a certain 
length, but when the story arrived he dis- 
covered that the author had written several 
hundred words too mary. 
The paper was already late in going to 


| press, so there was no alternative—the 


story must be condensed to fit the allotted 
space. Therefore the last few paragraphs 
were cut dewn to a single sentence. It reat” 
thus: 

“The Earl took a Scoteh highball, his hat, 
his departure, no notice of his pursuers, a 
revolver out of his hip pocket, and finally 
his life. Every body's. 


Cutting. 


HEY may have tot, medically unfit, 
but certainly they didn't look it, or 
perhaps they were conscientious objectors. 
In anv case they wore neither armiets nor 


‘ war badges. They were busily chaffing the 


waitress of the little restaurant. ° 

“You'll have to hurry up, or you won't 
be married by next Christmas,” said one 
young Hercules, with a grin. “Christmas 
will soon be here, you know.” : 

“I wish next Christmas was here,” said 
the girl, sadly, “then perhaps this terrible 
war would be over.” 

“Don't say that,” cried another, who was 
evidently doing well in the absence of bet- 
ter men. “When the war's over we'll all be 
out of work.” 

“Can’t help your troubles,” retorted the 
girl. Then she continued, with suspicious 
sweetness. “You needn't worry about that. 
After the war's over you can all join the 
army, you know.”—[Tit-Bits. 


Heme Comforts Lacking. 


N ONE of the hotels where nonresidents 

are admitted to the table d’hote luncheon 
and dinner, a man and a woman sat at a 
little table in a corner. He had a meek look 
and such sad eyes, while she had a vituper- 
ous tongue, which she was using ably. 

When their cleansing of soiled linen had 
disturbed every other diner in the room 
the manager approached them. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said to the lady, 
who was obviously the senior partner in the 
combine, I must beg of you to be more re- 
strained, If you want to continue your-——er 
—discussion, please do it outside.” 

“Rubbish!” snapped the lady, tartily. 
“You advertise this as a family hotel, don't 
you ?”—-[Pittsburgh 


thing about these feathers that might bring 
me into. trouble with the Bird Protection 
Society?” | 

“Oh, no, madam,” the milliner said. 

“But did they not belong tq,some bird?” 
the woman persisted. 

“Well, madam,” the milliner returned, 
pleasantly, “these feathers are the feathers 
of a howl, and the howl, you know, madam, 
seein’ as ‘ow fond ‘e is of mice, is more of 
a cat than a bird.” 


Beyond Pronunciation. 


‘“e OU were pretty well pickled when I 

brought you in last night,” sald the 
copper to the man who had been arraigned 
in city court. 

“Was 1?” replidd the man, whose thump- 
ing head was also telling him that he had 
drunk, not wisely, but too well. 

“You sure were. You gave the desk 
sergeant your name and address, but you 
couldn't for the life of you tell him your 
occupation. You tried and tried, but you 
couldn't say it.” 

“Well, no wonder! I'm a statistician.” 
—[Everybody'’s Magazine. 


For and Against. 


FTER partaking of a good dinner a 
customer at a restaurant ordered a 
cup of coffee. 

“Ah, waiter,” he said, when he had sipped 
the fragrant liquid, “this is good coffee.” 

The waiter rubbed his hands together, 
bowed and smiled. 

“It has its good points and its bad points, 
went on the diner, thoughtfully. “One of 
its good points is that there is no chicory 
in it.” 

Before the eyes of the hasey waiter hung 
visions of a good tip. 

“On the other hand,” continued the cus- 
tomer, “one of its bad points sais has no 
coffee in it.” —{Answers. 

> 


More His Mark. 


COUNTRY visitor to London engaged 

a taxi driver to take him to see some 

of the sights. They inspected the Tower, 

Westminster Abbey, Petticoat Lane and the 

Marble Arch, among other places. After 

one halt the “fare” paused beside the driver 
to light a cigarette, and remarked: 

“I suppose you're pretty familiar with 

London. Do you know all the ins and outs?” 

“I do,” replied the taxi man, adding, 


Beason of Mildew. 


husband earns it, and she commands it.”— 
{Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Herbaceous Perennials. 

OCAL gardens still are lacking in her- 

baceous perennials, a class of plants 
that have been the foundation of the flower 
garden for centuries. They are really the 
permanent charm of all attractive gardens, 
for without them every visitor will feel that 
the display in incomplete. A deep, rich 
soil is best for all this class and it can 
scarcely be too rich if the fertilizer is 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. And the 
deeper the soll is stirred the greater will 
be the returns, 


Aptly illustrated. 


morning to Mrs. Smith. 
tended very—er—regularly 
know.” 

“Yes,'I was there yesterday,” replied Mrs. 
Smith, pausing in her family wash for a 
chat. “And I liked your vermon, sir; it did 
me a lot of good.” 

The vicar beamed approvingly as he said: 

“Ah! Then you'll remember the text, 
no doubt, and what I deduced from it?” 

“I ain’t got a good memory for texts,” con- 
fessed the woman, sadly, “and the rest of 
it just seems to slip through my head.” 

“Surely, Mrs. Smith,” reproved the clergy- 
man, sternly, “‘you are a hypocrite to say 


WAS very pleased to see you at church 
yesterday!” said the vicar one Monday 
“You have not at- 
lately, you 


you derived benefit from my sermon, and 


yet you remember nothing about it.” 
“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Smith, pointing to 


the snow-white washing which lay bleaching © 


on the grass, “I threw water on them things 
half an hour ago. There’s not a drop of it 
to be seen, is there? And yet the things 
are all the better for it.”"—[Answers. 


ANY complaints of mildew are heard 

now, for this fungus is prevalent at 
this time of the year. The best remedy is 
sulphur if it is well distributed on a very 
hot day. Some mix powdered or air-slacked 
lime with the sulphur. Potassium sulphide, 
mixed at the rate of one ounce to two gal- 
lons of water, has also been used with good 
results. Plants annually attacked by mil- 
dew should be treated before the trouble 
appears, for an ounce of pr- wh ig worth 


Bowled Out meaningly, “specially the inns.”—[Answers. pound of cure in combatting mildew. 
— F ANYBODY ever insinuated to Ferris +). game. Tropical Horticulture. 


-" AMERICA™ stopping at a London 
hotel rang several times for attend- 
ance, but no one answered. He started for 
the office in an angry mood, which was 
not improved when he found the “lift” was 
not running. Descending two flights of 
stairs he met one of the chambermaids. 
, “What's the matter with this dashed ho- 
tel?” he growled. “No one to answer your 
eall, and no elevator running.” 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the maid, “the 
Zeps were reported, and we were all or- 
dered to the cellar for safety.’ 


that he read the post'cards which passed 
through his hands the old chap was most 
indignant. But on one occasion he was 
fairly caught. 

In addition to being the village post- 
master, Ferris ran a small general store. 
A lady gave him a rather large order one 
morning, including a ham and a cheese. 

Next day she came down to the shop to 
see why these articles had not been deliv- 
ered with the rest of the goods. 

“Oh,” said old Ferris, calmly, without 
thinaing, “I saw by that post card ye had 


66 OUIS BARTHOU, the French ‘states- r 


man,” said a Consul of France, “is 
going to make a bitter war against alcohol 
after the war is finished. 

“Barthou has sad facts and funny facts 
to show the ravages of alcohol in France. 
One of his fynny facts is about a Breton 
peasant, who was asked in a law court: 
“*What is your name, witness?’ 

“*Malguenac,’ the peasant answered. 

“*Your full name,’ the judge said. 
““‘Tt'’e, the same, your Honor,’ said Mal- 


NE of the most delightful books touch- 
ing on tropical horticulture is 
Last” by Charlies Kingsley. For many years 
he had longed to visit the West Indies, and 
at last he realized the dream, hence the 
name of the book. Kingsley was a botanist 
as well as a deep student of all natural 
science. He fully describes all the plants, 
fruits and flowers, etc., that attracted his 
attention, and over 200 are mentioned by 
botanical and common names. Among well. 
posted plant lovers the book is considered a 


“At ' 


“+ emaene f° ejaculated the American; “I was yesterday that yer, friends were not com- guenac, full or sober. “(Washington Star, Jewel, but is out of print and hardtofind . 
18 
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vives. 
An Interesting City 


In the Escuintia of today, ® modern city 
of brick and stone and cement, there are 
memorials of the Spanish domination, and 


Vieente,. «a (cdleantne taetory) tor 


and apother beneficto named Gan Gregorio, 
also Pelonging to Herrarra Brothers, the 
owners of Pantaleon sugar plantation and 
miil. 


of the times when the aristocracy of Guate- At the Mill. 


mala went there in the months of January, 
It is a city 


and February for diversion. 


The coffee trees had just come into flower, 


filled with palms, and there are many beau- and their fruit was not yet ready to wash 


tiful baths. 


and put through the various processes, but 


There are other mémorials, too, and some we were in lyck on the sugar plantations, 
of these attracted immediate attention upon for it was cutting and grinding season, and 
arrival at Pantaleon. These are of the In- after we had watched the 5000 cattle grazing 


dians who are making that great estate, 


knee-deep in the great pastures and the 


the greatest in Central America, still great- Indians cutting the cane we came back to 
er. In the patio behind the “manor house” the mill and manor house. 


was a great group of stone idols, visible 


through the open doors of the residence, 


In the mill we saw 1000 bags of 100 pounds 
each of refined white sugar being turned 


with a fountain for the foreground which out each day. Sugar cane was fed in and 
was surrounded by four imméfise cocoanut refined sugar in sacks, 1000 of them a day, 


palms, studded a few feet up with that 


taken out. The mill worked night and day, 


parasite of the tropics—orchids. No one twenty-four hours on a stretch. Grinding 
knew when or how the idols had come season began at Christmas and continued 


there. 


Manuel Rios, said they had been there when 
he first came, and the American engineer in 
charge of the plant and chemical superin- 


ae tendence of sugar, A. Bush Joiffron, could 


add no information. : 
It is said that all along the west coast 


‘once extended the tribes of Cholula, Who 


founded many “lordships.” Sculptured stone 
idols were first found in the neighborhood 
in 1860. Excavations brought to light pil- 
lars, statues, stone obelisks, etc. Bas-re- 
liefs were found which contained the repre- 
sentations of the horns of cows. Oxen were 
not known in the New World before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. 


Some archeologists and historians, there- 
fore, believe that these bas-reliefs represent 
the Goddess Isis of tie Egyptians. But this 


has to do with ancient history, and the 


mystery of the civilization and settlement 
of Central America,-a theme for the scien- 
tists, and, as we turned away from the 
sculptured stone idols and monuments at 
Pantaleon plantation we found, ready wait- 
ing, a most up-to-date steam locomotive and 


until the middle of May. There are 60 000 


The admfnistrator of the estate, Don tons of cane in a crop. 


The white granulated sugar goes to the 
United States, and white Demarara crystal 
sugar is made for export to London, Every 
Indian on the place has been taught there. 
-There is a splendid laboratory equipment, 
with perfect chemical and scientific control 
of the product. 


The juice from the sugar cane on these 
great plantations, Supt. Joiffron said, is not 
as rich as the cane juice obtained in Cuba, 
but is richer than that obtained in Louisi- 
ana. Sulphur and lime only are used in 
clarifying the juice. The molasses residue 
after the sugar is made is sent to a big 
distillery on the Pantaleon plantation for 
manufacture into alcohol. 


The fiber that is left after the sugar juice 
and molasses are extracted is used as fuel 
for making steam for power. Settlings and 
scums are used for fertilizer. As was once 
said of the Chicago stockyards, speaking of 
pigs, “Nothing escapes except the squeal.” 
The power used is partly steam and partly 
electricity—the latter from a waterfall. 

_ The tatter incidentally supplies one of the 


by megnificent paime, in 
whose branches dulcet-voiced birds weilcotne 
the hum of industry. 


The Vice-Presidency. 

{Philadeiphia Public Ledger.] Only one 
person in 100,000,000 stands between a Vice- 
President of the United States and the 
White House. And that person who bars 
the way has averaged fifty-eight years of 
age when elected. 

The Vice-Presidency isn't a mean job at 
all, although we regard the office as a sort 
of joke. It carries a salary of $12,000. 

But just look at the record of Vice-Presi- 
dents who became Presidents and then 
turn up your nose at Mr. Marshall's oc- 
cupation if you dare. Twenty-eight dif- 
ferent men have been Vice-President and 
eight of them were afterward President. 

Adams, Jefferson, Van Buren and Roose- 
velt were elected President after holding 
the minor office. Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, 
Arthur and Roosevelt went to the White 
house to fill dead men’s shoes. 

But any way you look at it, eight out 
of twenty-eight is a great big percentage of 
Presidents to come out of Vice-Presidents. 

Pennsylvania has had but one Vice-Presi- 
dent, while New York, has produced eight, 
which is one more than the entire South 
has given us since the beginning of our 
government. 

However, the South hes this ‘distine- 
tion; John C. Calhoun, one of its illus- 


trioug sons, was the only Vice-President day 


who got so tired of his job that he resigned. 


fies Superstitions. 

(Tit Bits.}] The German mother says 
that should she lose the heel of her shoe 
one of her children will die Bee the 
year is out. The Scottish lassie believes 
that should she by accident drop her new 
shoes before they have been worn they 
will surely lead her into trouble It is 
said that old maids believe that when their 
shoes become untied, and keep coming un- 
tied, it is true their sweethearts are talk- 


Know that he is not wanted. 


that if 614 shoes are burned snakes will 


squirm away from the place, while to keep 
old shoes that are past wearing about the 
place will surely bring good Iuck. Should 
you meet a person whose shoes are “worn 
on the toes” you may put it down as a 
certainty that “he spends as he goes,” and 
on the same authority it is said that the 
girl who has her shoes “worn on the side” 
is surely fated to be a “rich man’s bride.” 


Trials of 
[Boston Traveller.] The trials and tribu- 
lations of business stenographers in de- 
fending themselves from employers who 
are “mashers” were put in the shade when 
Miss Gertrude Ford, financial secretary of 


the stenographers’ union, told how she had. 


to dodge a mashie while taking dictation. 
She was one of the speakers at the opening 
session of the New England women social! 
workers’ conference. 

Her former employer, she said, was ac- 
customed to smoke and swing a golf club 
for practice while giving her dictation. 
What with the choking smoke blowing 
fin her face and the terror of being at any 
moment clubbed over the head by her 
athletic boss concentration on her notes 
was difficult. This was one of the many 
instances related to prove that the strain 
on a stenographer’s mind was sufficient 
to justify her working only an eight-hour 


Wide Streets in Uruguay. 

{Boston Transcript.] Cities that are 
worrying over narrow sigeets and side- 
walks may take a lesson from the recent 
action of Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 
which has passed an ordinance requiring 
that all buildings be erected at least 32.8 
feet from the boundary line, except in the 
business district, where 13.12 feet spare 
frontage must be allowed for walks and 
parking, and must be entirely free from 
steps, balustrades and ornaments. 


cs f the Apostle Paul Were to Come to Saloniki. 


STORY is going ‘the rounds of the 
north of England of a certain Lam 
cashire woman, who has several sons 

at the front. A lady called upon her to learn 
news of her boys, and as they talked of 
Saloniki, where one of them was, she re- 
marked that the Salonikans were the Tlies- 
salonians to whom St. Paul had sent a let- 
ter. “Well,” said the good woman, as she 
looked up from her washtub, “he may have 
written there; I'm not saying he didn’t; but 
im sorry for ‘im if he sent parcels. I sent 
two to my boys months since, and they ain't 
been delivered yet.” 

What a link that (perhaps apocryphal) lit- 
tle story forms between the war-ridden news 
of today, and that far-past yesterday when 
the messenger of the Prince of Peace knew 
Saloniki! 


As Paul sad Silas came Gown toward the 
gates of the firstcentury Thessalonica— 
gates out of which they were to be driven 
by an angry Judaizing mob, after.a sojourn 
of three short weeks—the scene their eyes 
rested on was quiet and peaceful. The elder 
man, small of stature, dark of feature and 
bearded, with a face sharp, tic and in- 
tellectual, showed still the effects of that 
dramatic struggle which, a dozen years be- 
fore, had transformed a Pharisee of Phari- 
sees into a follower of the Christ. Just then 
the keen eyes were full of the fire of inspira- 
tion, as he dreamed of those in Thessalonica 
whom he would bring to the new religion, 


and of the church he would establish in the 
‘name of Him who had preached to all men 


faith, hope and charity. 

But what if the great “Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles” should come over those mountains to- 
day, and set foot in the valley which nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago he regarded as 
of gueh rich promise? One can almost see 
the sensitive, thoughgful, livid face rigid with 
consternation as it looks.upon the ancient 
place now guarded by a vast array of mod 
ern guns, itself the habitat of an enormous 
army. Well would it seem to one who had 
preached the grace of God first and the 
brotherhod of man second, that he had hap- 
pened upon an unthinkable anachronism. 

_ The heights of the Kardsaln and the St. 
Elia now appear a belt line of fortifications 
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ready to belch forth fire and death from 
slopes and summits. The first span of de- 
fense is about forty miles from Saloniki 
and stretchés out to the village of Topsin, 
northwest of the town. The banks of the 
Vardar River, which flows from the north to 
empty into the sea near by, have been built 
out into a formidable bridgehead. This line 
of defense extends along the slonea of the 
Vardar height toward the north, about thirty 
milgs from the city, then turning. eastward 
to surround it in a semi-circle. The second 
‘span is based on another semi-circle of 
hills situated at an average distance of 
about eight miles from the old gates in- 
volving the holding of not above twenty- 
five to thirty miles of intrenched lines. 
This sector comprehends the smaller ridges, 
ranging in elevation, on the eastern side, 
from 1500 to 2 feet. In its center is a 
depression through which passes the an- 
cient road from Seres and the Struma Val- 
ley, the highway as well as the adjoining 
plains to the northeast being absolutely 
commanded by the heights. The whole of 
the position is flanked by lakes Langaza and 
Beshick. 


In the considered opinions of both Greek 


and allied experts, these fortifications, re- 


inforced as they are by battleship and 
cruiser squadrons, render Saloniki impreg- 
nable to attack. 

Saloniki of today, so largely important a 
war center—the Thessalonica to which 
Saint Paul journeyed, perhaps in the year 
49 of our era—stands in the southeastern 
corner of Macedonia, at the head of the 
Gulf of Saloniki, an arm of the broad 
Aegean. Had one approached from the sea 
into this small inclosure, any time before 
the war, he must have been impresed with 


the beauty of the picture and with the fact 


that it could differ little if any from that 
beheld by the great apostie as he came 
near the town from the north, over that 
road which branches off to the east to Con- 
stantinople and on the west to Corinth. 


of the bay, name on the lower slopes of 
the hills toward the north, it is surrounded 
by walls painted dead white. Within these 


there is an area of some five or six square. 


miles, but a not inconsiderable part of this 
is open space. The houses, for the most 
part little more than hovels, are made of 
unburnt brick or wood, and are also white, 
though the monotony of color ‘is somewhat 
relieved by the overhanging foliage of great 
elm, cypress and mulberry trees interspersed 
amohg the buildings, and by the domes and 
minarets. surmounting the churches, 
mosques and synagogues, as they gleam and 
sparkle in the sun. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, except in the northwestern 
part, where lies the commercial quarter. 
Here they are broad, straight, and paved 
with lava, to convey the inland traffic from 
the valleys beyond. There are a few hand- 
some modern buildings,. such as the Otto- 
man Bank, the baths, quarantine station, 
schools and hospitals, but the principal in- 
terest of the city, to a visitor, is mainly, if 
not wholly, centered in the historic ruins, 
chief among which are the ancient forti- 
fications. Of these the mural turrets are 
standing, with the walls that support them 
still entire. These, with the remains of an 
amphitheater and a circus, tell of the days 
when Rome here reigned supreme. | 


Saloniki has always been a polyglot city 
enough, but never in all its long history has 
this been so much the case as today. A 
certain paper of the town enlarging pleas 
antly some little time ago on the num- 
ber of different races at present gathered 
within the city, proceeded to enumerate them 
as follows. British, French, Greeks, Turks, 
Germans, Italians, East Indians, Senegalese, 
Moors and Scotch. Scotsmen in Saloniki, 
it is stated, were considerably ruffled by 
the order of enumeration, but were soothed 
by one of the clan Macpherson, who sagely 
remarked that he reckoned it lucky that 
they were mentioned at all, and that he put 
it all down to the association of ideas— 


To north, east and south, mountains, ris-; moors and Scotland. 


ing to heights varying from 1500 feet to 
3000, form a beautifully wild contrast with 
the city around which they spread. Built 
partly on the low ground along the edge 


Writing from there recently, an English 
Heutenant gives what he calls'a character- 
istic incident, which forcibly illustrates the 
point. “I was on my to 3 he says, 


(815) 


“and the man I was with was a Serbian 
Jew attached to the Zadruga Bank. We 


met two Tommies in language difficulties | 


with two men, one of whom spoke Russian 
and the other Greek. 
talked English to me; I talked German to 
my friend, who talked Serbian to the Rus- 
sian, who replied in his own language, and 
talked Greek to the other fellow.” 

With its ultra-mixed population of 200,000 
natives, Saloniki is a seaport second only 
in size and importance to Constantinople. 
The harbor is spacious, and during a nor- 
mal year thousands of English, Austrian, 
German, Greek, Bulgarian and Turkish ves- 
sels steam or sail in and out, carrring to the 
town its imports and transporting from it 
to various points in Europe and Asia, grain 
and flour, chrome and manganese, hides, to- 
bacco and fennel. Besides these water fa- 
cilities, the strategic and commerc’ |! im- 
portance of Saloniki have been largely in- 
creased by electric tramways, and by steam 
roads which now connect it with Constanti- 
nople, Vienna and Paris, as well as with 
Nish and Uskup in Serbia, and Monastir. 

Saloniki, in its long history, has been the 
scene of many a conflict, but of none such 
as that through which it is shortly likely to 
pass. Its original name was Therme, but 
Cassander, afterward King of Macedonia, 
when he conquered it in 315 B. C. christened 
this Thessalonica, because his wife, half 
sister of Alexander the Great, was 80 called. 
It was B. C. 148 that the city became a 
Roman possession. In, the tenth century it 
fell to the Saracens, and in the twelfth it 
came into the hands of the Normans. Fina)- 
ly in 1480 Murad II, Sultan of Turkey, an- 
nexed it to his dominions, and it remained 
Ottoman until the fortunes of the first 
Balkan war transferred it, after eighteen 
centuries, to its ancient mother, Greece. 

The civilizei world will watch with keen- 
est interest what next change is here to fall 
upon the course of events. 


Proof. 
[Judge:] First Spirit: How do yau 
know this is heaven? 
Second Spirit: My rbe isn’t covered 


with cal marks. 
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So the Tommies 
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LATE SPRING WALK TO A MOUNTAIN 
Mt. Gleason. By Evelyn McDowell. 


ASSENGERS on an early-morning Stil higher and we cale te the region of “That's the best night's sleep I ever had.” of tall, fragrant brake ferns the trail leads 
north-bound Southern Pacific valley pines as well as of spruces—big-cone pines The air was sharp, with a fine tonic quality to the stream, and there in the shade of 
train watched with undisguised inter- and big-cone spruces, the latter all “alight unknown to the lowlands. alders and maples and mountain laurel we 
est the detraining of a party of corduroy with the pale-green flame of spring.” Then With’ zest we made our preparations for refreshed the inner man with the con- 
and khaki-clad travelers at the little station prickly phlox began to appear, massed gar- breakfast, drawing water from the near-by tents of our lunch boxes. 

: of Acton. With knapsacks, canteens and dens of it, from deep rose color to palest stream, whose riparian adornment of ferns Then we were on our way again, for a 
dunnage bags they piled out, and as the pink; and right among the phiox, as if at- and flowering currants we had not fully short distance through sweet brakes. Some- 
) train, continued on its way many a neck tempting (in vain) to detract from its appreciated in the dusk of the previous times the trail was open to the sun, some- 
was stretched out the window to see what beauty, red paint-brush thrust itself. evening. The breakfasts, too, were almost times shaded, running close to the stream. 


kind of outfit this might be. . We crosed an open flat thickly grown worthy of their surroundings, with grape. An ascent was made along the hillside to 

Probably we did look crazy to mere train- with chamiso, ceanothus and manzanita, fruit and oranges and freshiy-cooked cereal pass a beautiful waterfall, in appearance 

travelers, but we were embarked on a most- the last named bearing blossoms and large and toast in addition to the omnipresent much like a miniature Vernal Fall, and far- 

| delightful undertaking—the ascent of Mt. green berries. Between projecting spurs of bacon and eggs and coffee. _ ther along our way the trail again climbed 

Gleason from the desert side, a night spent the mountain we ceught hazy brownm-and By a little after 7 fires were out and the hill to avoid smaller falls. There were | 

near its summit under big pines and cedars, blue glimpses of the desert. A park of packing attended to, the dunnage bags to many sharp turns, and the canyon walls 

moon and stars, and the descent of the op- pines, mostly yellow, had the usually ‘soft be sent back on the horses to Acton, thence were rugged and steep in many places, with 

posite side by trail and Tejunga Canyon. carpet of needles, with appliques of lupines by parcel post to Los Angeles. With our scattering spruce trees clinging to the high- 
The station of Action was a busy place ®"4 yellow violets. Through the hush was lunch bags and canteens we climbed again er portions. 


for a short time while dunnage bags were 

being weighed and the last little prepara me mS 
tions made before starting. Then we —— it 
walked back down Soledad Canyon a short ee 
distance, crossed a shallow stream among 
cottonwoods and willows, and ascended 
gradually past sparsely-growing grain fields.” 
‘Wild buckwheat afid chamiso were just 
coming into bloom, white and black sage 
were already blossoming, and here and 
there whorled stalks of chia and thistle 
sage, clumps of Indian paint brush, and 
slender-stemmed orange-red mariposa lilies 
grew by the roadside. 

It was not long before we came near a 
ranch-house, and as the hour was almost 
noon we hied ourselves to some shady 
trees and opened’ our lunch boxes. We were 
a knowing bunch, wise in nature’s ways— 
so wise that some of us (present company 
always excepted, of course) insisted that 
the chestnut trees under which we were 
sitting were mulberries. 

We had planned to ‘take the shortest 
trail.up the mountain, a distance of some 
six miles from this point, but after consult- 
ing with the man of the ranch most of us 
decided to take a longer route, said to be 
more picturesque and somewhat less steep. 
So four went on up the road, while the rest 
of us cut across fields, down into a gully 
and up the other side, across a mesa and 


Looking camyarward SPPUCES . 


an alfalfa field, past a ranch-house with a 
little stream running near, where canteens 
were filled for the uphill climb. A few 
low-growing, tube-shaped, dark purplish- 
blue brodiaeas were found here, as well as 
more familiar flower faces. 

Up through a canyon and again we 
crossed a stream chattering among rocks. 
It was here 'that the first blossoms of the 
Fremontia, or California slippery elm, ap- 
peared, glowing warmly amid dark shrub- 
bery. Here, too, the first and-only vwattler 
wag sighted by those in the lead as he 
made haste into the bushes to leave a clear 
track for us. . 

As we reached higher levels and looked 
down, we saw where our train had come 
through crooked Soledad Canyon, and the 
long, straight road leading from Acton to- 
ward Mint Canyon. Mountains bounded the 
horizon, and in the middle distance red 
rock formations of irregular shape pro- 
truded. Nearer at hand were hills of sili- 
cate, conspicuous by their whiteness. The 
trail was cut through shrubbery of moun- 
tain mahogany which had thrust out 
straight, white quills preparatory t@ prun- 
ing itself for the summer, through scrub 
oak and wild cherry and manzanita with 
large green berries; through ceanothus 
whose small seed-berries were already 
ripening, with an occasional panicle of 
faded blue blossoms. 

From the backbone of a ridge still more 
mountains and. canyons came into view. 
Above, in a sheltered spot among spruce 
trees, a cabin stood, and we used it as a 
landmark to measure our progress. When 


We reached it, after considerable climbing, 


. which we had come. 


we found it practically empty, evidently 
the property of some miner or prospector. 
Whoever placed it there must have had an 
eye for beauty as well as utility, for it 
commands a view of unusual charm—of 
hills and valleys and of canyon through 
We learned, too, that 
the white mist we had seen veiling the 
mountainside hereabouts was formed of 


heard the call of mountain quail, and soon 
a covey of the beautiful birds, with long 
black crests and with throats and sides of 
rich chestnut, departed hastily from our 
purlieus. 
_ Several times the trail lost itself and 
vanished into oblivion, finaly climbing over 
the top of the mountain. In the meantime 
the setting sun had tinged with amethyst 
the pale-gray cleft which is so striking a 
landmark on the northern flank of Straw- 
berry Peak, and when we descended to our 
camping place on the farther side of Glea- 
son the glow of a camp fire through the dusk 
was a cheerful welcome from the earlier 
comers. The horses, tog, had arrived, via 
the shorter trail with our dunnage bags, 
and, after we had all selected sleeping 
vlaces for the night, it wasn’t long before 
several small fires of wood and cones were 
busily cooking supper. And such suppers, 
with all the luxuries of home—soup, po 
tatoes, chops, beans, jams, jellies and 
fruits, tea and coffee and chocolate, etc., 
ad infinitum. This was the time when the 
man who had left his commissary bags on 
the train came into prominence, receiving 
contributions from more careful neighbors. 
And when one was pouring out tea for him 
he had the effrontery to ask if there was 
a strainer for it. A tea-strainer on a one- 
night hiking-camping trip! 

The camp fire was built on an incline, 
this being the only kind of plane available, 
and around it took place the -usua) pro- 
gramme of songs, stories and toasted marsh- 
mallows as the sparks flew upward toward 
the sparkling stars visible through rents in 
the roof of treetops. Some of us, with 
prudent forethought, placed stones in the 
fire to use as bed-warmers, and with the 
dispersal of the party for the night came 
a spirited contest to steer the hot stones 
down the hill to the girls’ sleeping apart- 
ments. Of course, no man would be guilty 
of such softness as warmiug his bed! 

The sleefiing-bags were soft and comfy as 
we cuddled into them and drifted into 


to the long, level crest of the mountain, 
crowned with pines of several species, 
through which we looked out toward the 
Mojave Desert, still rather hazy. South- 
ward, beyond many canyons and interven- 
ing foothills, stretched the San Fernando 
Valley, indistinctly brownish, and separated 
from this by a low range of hills on the 
north we caught a little triangular glimpse 
of part of Sunland, the end-to-be of vur 
day’s hike, and through the trees a little 
stretch of the trail which we were to take 
along Trail Canyon far below us. 

Farther east stood the backs of our own 
familiar peaks, Wilsdn, Lowe, San Gabriel, 
Strawberry, Josephine and Sister Elsie. 

We sat long in the sun and the breeze, 
letting the view “soak in,” comparing notes 
and studying maps. The map-maker, who 
had joined our party the evening before, 
and who knows every peak and canyor and 
trail in California as if they were all in his 
own back yard, explained the process of get- 
ting the elevations and contours, and mak- 
ing the topographic maps which seem so 
fntricate and so wonderfully made. 

Finally we started down a trailless slope, 
digging our heels into the loose soil to avoid 
sliding too much on the. dry needles. Then 
we fqund our trail, leading toward Iron 
Mountain, along hillsides whose brown cov- 
ering of pine needles made a soft, har- 
monious background for exquisite lavender 
lupines, phlox, the gray leaves and crimson 
flowers of milkweed, and various yellow 
composites. Here, too, were more of the 
same species of large white lilac which we 
had found in our ascent on the other side 
of the mountain. 

Eastward, San detcaters bald pate was 
thatched with snow, and his neighboring 
peaks stood.up prominently. To the right, 
beautiful Pacoima Canyon took its sinuous 
way westward, amid a labyrinth of canyons 
and hill-chains. 

We passed around the shoulder of Iron 
Mountain, composed almost exclusively of 
brown iron-bearing rock, and made our zig- 


But the woodsy parts of the trail were 
most pleasant, where we walked beside the 
stream or crossed it on stepping stones or 
logs, where tall lavender lupines flourished, 
and whorled stems gave promise of leopard 


lilies to come; where even poison oak and 
cascara sagrada were attractive; where 
meadow-rue fluttered vits strange many 
stamened blossoms above fernlike foliage, 
where godetias lifted lavender-pink cups 
and unusually dark-petaled Clarkias swung 
their quaint little Dutch windmills, where 
stood white spikes of Coulter‘s snapdragon, 
slenderstemmed reddish gilias, demure in- 
nocence and sturdy yellow yarrow. rare 
and fragile wind poppies, scarlet pain: brush, 
familiar brodiaeas and faded phlox, while 
lovely white chilicothe and clematis climbed 
among the shrubbery and dodder spread an 
orange web over many a bush. 

After all this loveliness, the Tejunga Can- 
yon was a decided anti-climax. Beautiful 
in its upper reaches, it was here bare, 
sandy, stony, but carrying a magnificent” 
stream of rushing water which had at- 
tracted many would-be fishermen, though 
few of the finny tribé gave evidence of their 
prowess. The canyon became wide enough 
te contain ranches on its floor, and the road 
left+the stream and climbed along the side 
of hills yellow with wild broom, finally 
turning between the hills and going into 
pretty litle Sunland with its splendid oak 
park. 

Seated in an satiate which “Mook us 
te the car line at Montrose, we ikoked 
northward from a certain spot, and there 
at the head of the canyon, seen through a 
gap in the hills, stood pine-covered Gleason, 
an eighteen-mile walk distant. 


large panicles of white lilac which grew oblivion with the murmur of the brook in zag way down into Trail Canyon, leaving Gained. 

thickly, mingling with the abundant stars our ears and the scent of pines and cedars the conifers and going through chaparral. [Life:} Wife: Oh, Jonathan. Every- 
and globes of the yellow Fremontias by the-in our nostrils. But two or three small scattered groves of thing we own is lost! 

trailside. Wall flowers of even richer yel- The camp was astir by 5 o’clock in the spruce still gave a mountain air to the lo Optimist: It might be worse, my dear. 


low, pale blue gilias and lavender lupines 
spotted the hillside. 


morning, with the sun just touching the 
tops of the highest trees. Said one of us: 


cality, though when we reached the canyon 
floor we were among alders. Through beds 


Some idiot might have saved the cuckoo 
clock Aunt Jane gave us. 
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GUATEMALA’S BIG SUGAR PLANTATION. 
ANTA MARIA STATION (Department 
S of Escuintla, Guatemala) June 3, 
1916.—This is written in what would 
be called in Virginia a “manor house.” But 
as it ie in Guatemala, it is of the Spanish 
colonial rather than the English colonial 
type. 
| The residence is the office and home of 
the largest sugar plantation in Central 
America, and to visit it has been a privilege 
which has fallen to the lot of but few resi- 
dents of the United States, or of Europe, 
either, for that matter, as the records of 
visitors here show. 
The great Humboldt came down through 
these fertile valleys of black mud years 


Zrterior - 
ago, and recorded that he had found at last 
the celebrated “garden of Eden,” and he 
predicted that here, in what was then a 
wilderness beneath the tropic sun, would 
some day blossom and bear fruit the sweet- 
est dreams of the agriculturist 

But he never dreamed that here would 
one day be found, as anyone who comes 
here may, a sugar mill in which it was 
necessary to invest, as is done in the United 
States and in Cuba, $500,000 before a 

pound of sugar could be obtained. Nor did 
he dream that visitors of today would find, 
as they do, an American chemist making 
sugar with a polariscope, assisted by thous- 
ands of Indians of the west coast of Cen- 
tral America, descendants of the ancient 
Toltecs mixed with Mayas. 

Nor did he dream that there would come 
into existence here plantings of sugar cane, 
5000 and 10,000 acres in extent on this, that 
and the other plantation, with twenty-five 


miles of privately owned railroad connect- | 


ing them all; with telephones and tele 
graphs; power-operated machines to sew 
up bags, and all the other romance of mod- 
ern business, joined in an effort to send 
drafts on London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Guatemala City to owners in the capital of 
Guatemala and others beyond the seas. 


En Route to Pantaleon. 


The approach to Pantaleon for the writer 
and the circumstances of the inspection 
were exceptional. It may be as well to set 
down here that in Guatemala, and in many 


other Central American countries, a planta- 
tion, or a series of plantations, is known as 
a “finca.” 


The start was made from Guatemala City, | 


the capital, at 7:30 o’clock in the morning. 
Down grade through magnificent views of 
the mountains and volcanoes which make 
a setting for the capital, the train traveled 
over the west coast branch of the Inter- - 
national railways of Central America, which 
was built by the late C. P. Huntington de- 
spite almost insurmountable obstacles of an 
engineering character, and among water- 
falls and water powers from which some 
day will be developed vast electrical energy. 
Every once in a while a plantation or a 
village was passed, some of which bore the 
name of some pioneer who had remained 
after the railroad bad been built and who 
had made the wilderness to blossom. 
Towering above the train as it wound 
down through canyons, amid the hazy-fleecy 


COUPTYES 


| Ten Thousand Acres of Cane. By Wingrove Bathon. 


clouds were the peaks of the twin volcanoes, 
Auga (water) and Fuego (fire) no longer 
active, which have sent down into these 
valleys in years gone by showers of rich, 
black mud that contains all the chemical 
elements of the best fertilizers, and in 
which three crops of c each year are 
raised. A third volcano, Santa Maria, blew 
out in 1904) destroying millions of dollars’ 
worth of property on the Pacific Coast, dnd 
between Guatemala City, the capital, above 
which the three volcanoes tower, and other 
points. 

The train skirted the shores of one of 
the most beautiful lakes in the world, as 
interesting and as beautiful as anything 


2 
Re 
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cipal interest of the traveler lies in the re- 
markable agricultural . development of 
Guatemala. 

For the time being, we were headed for 
Escuintla, a three-hour ride from the capi- 
tal, where the Governor of the department 
met us and Offered entertainment at break- 
fast. By United States standards, a state 
in Guatemala is a “depariment,” and a gov- 
ernor is a “jefe politico.” To these gentle 
men, in the department of Escuintia, and 
elsewhere throughout the republic of Guate- 
mala, with their staffs, all travelers from 
the United States are constantly indebted 
for many- courtesies, so nospitably do their 
inclinations provide for reception. 


Switzerland has ever offered any traveler— 
Lake Amatitian—where some of the well- 
known residents of the capital maintain 
bungalows for recreation; not that it can 
be said for “summer resort” purposes, for 
there is neither winter nor summer in 
Guatemala. 

But the scenery, magnificent though it 
was, could not hold the attention of the trav- 
eler, for our car was headed for San Jose, 
the Pacific Coast port. Retalhuleu, a cen- 
tral point from which Guatemalteco troops 
are distributed to patro] the border on the 
north between Guatemala and Mexico, 
where Mexicans give Guatemala as much 
trouble as they do the United States in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. The prin- 


Miles of Sugar Cane. 


The train passed through miles and miles 
of tender, green, young sugar cane, as well 
as cane in full growth, being cut by the 
Indian laborers, occasionally by Jamaican 
negroes, whose villages of thatched cattages 
lined the tracks and were visible in the val- 
leys down which the train sped. Some cot- 
tages were thatched with banana leaves, 
some roofed with red, native tiles of beauti 
ful tints. 

_. Indians came to the train with pineapples 
in size and flavor far superior to anything 
one obtains in the United States, and with 
cocoanuts, grapes, alligator pears, rich, 
juicy, fruity mangoes of fresh pink and red 


and pale green tints, as different from the 
dark, pickled mango of United States con- 
sumption as can well be imagined. | 

Many of the farms from which these 
fruite of the soil were produced are now in 
the hands of Germans, who bought them for 
practically nothing from the native farmers 
when the volcano of Santa_Maria in 1904 
sent down its showers of black loam. The 
Germans knew the chemical (fertilizer) 
properties of that mud, but the natives did 
not. om 

On both sides of Esciiintla, everywhere 
from Gnatemala City to San Jose on the | 
Pacific, there was, in truth, a very “garden 
of Eden,” with immense tracts of land not 


yet taken up, ready for the enterprising 
citizen of the United States, whom the gov- ® 
ernment of Guatemala is ready at every 
turn to encourage and to assist. 

Escuintla was formerly a great cocoa cen- 
ter. The libraries of Guatemala City show } 
that when ships from Peru and Panama 
came to the ancient port of Zonzonate on 
the Pacific Coast they caried away yearly 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 kilograms of 
cocoa. Indians carried away other great 
amounts to interior points for shipment 
elsewhere, and, as was found at Pantaleon 
and other great fincas which were visited, 
the cocoa industry of this section of the 
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 ““Fiixing"” Sister's Beau. By Charles Campbell Jones. 
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WAS a t, windless Sunday after- Gbéerant beliavior. He resented it, and he was his for the asking. Suppose it were too man, anyway. Let her settle it. She went to éé 
noon, and Mabel Elisworth sat in the visited his resentment in spirit upon the soon? True, certain signs and portents he the foot of the front stairs and called her 
parlor waiting the arrival of John Har- cause. Now he was discreet, but he abated had not failed to observe and ponder over daughter. 
mon. Up to a fixed hour on every Sunday no whit of that just resentment. “Aw!” he led him to believe that his strange suit was 4. abel came down the stairs, just now r 
afternoon waiting was her regular occupa- returned. welcomed. But he liked to be sure before jn control of her insubordinate sensation, - pla 
tion. It had been for some time. And of His mother, wise in anticipation of disas- he moved irrevocably. Last Sunday he had Mr. Ellsworth, leading a freckled victim by int 
late John Harmon had taken to remaining ter, recognized the symptoms, and adopted meant to speak, and craftily he had maneu- 4 req ear, entered the kitchen door. Mabel “ig 
for the Sunday evening supper. So things the only course open to her. “I want my vered for the opportunity, but when he had reached the door into the parlor just as her, pel 
were progressing favorably. . son to be a gentleman,” she went on, “and it his heart had failed him, and he had post- father faced his offspring with an inquiring 1 
Today Mabel felt that the times were spe- if he thinks he can’t be that, there is only poned it again. He wished that something “Now, young man?” Mabel saw the punc- yo 
cially propitious; at the dinner table she one thing for him to do. He mustn’t come would happen to help him; he did not know gyreq hat, discovered that she was not mis- scl 
had managed to squelch Tommy Ellsworth, in while John Harmon is here.” how to help himself, | tress of her feelings, and viewed with alarm lig 
who was 10 years old and wise for his years. It was conclusive and final. And to Half way up the watk he raised his eyes to the grave and graver face of the young man thi 
That morning, after Sunday-school, Tommy Thomas it meant no supper. He finished his the Elisworth house. It was a homely place, in the parlor, just as Thomas attempted tw 
had returned to.the house with malice afore- dinner and departed with anger in his and the thought pleased him that he could vociferously to explain the catastrophe. ter 
thought. Perhaps it was because he didn’t heart. And Mabel, satisfied, finished the build ote like it—smaller, but large enough Harmon, much troubled, but being of sound “ 
like Sunday-school, and felt that he had to dishes, and dressed, and went into the par- for those who might occupy it. Then, of a hearing, could not help listening also. “A 
get even with somebody; and maybe it was lor to wait for John Harmon. sudden, he jumped, a look of pained amaze- , = ” explained Tommy, “I never he: 
just because he was 10 years old and had a The girl felt that he was worth waiting, ment upon his face. His stiff hat had left was funk 
big sister who practiced the immemorial for. John Harmon was already an assistant his head, and now it lay off to the right on sets an? it went off, Houest, 1 sever theant sai 
tyranny of her position. Anyway he began teller in the Merchants’ National, with shir- the grass. ; it wee bit get 
it as soon as he got home. “I'll fix him this ing prospects of advancement. He was § It was an amazing happening. There was  - serachistes a . pu! 
afternoon,” he threatened, “you just see if I quiet, neat and orderly. He was careful of no breath of wind, not even enough to be Mrs. Ellsworth left the living-room and ( 
don’t.” his dress, and of his speech, and in every felt against the face. But there stood John We™t to the kitchen to arrange for a more an 
“Tommy Ellsworth,” his sister had retort- respect, and, even to the eyes of conserva- Harmon, and away to the right of him lay Pvate interview. And John Harmon, on are 
ed, “if you do anything you shouldn't J just tive parents, an ideal young man. And be- the hat he bad just been wearing. And now his feet by the chair he had taken, saw that wal 
want to tell you you'll be sorry for it. You’d cause she loved him for himself Mabel to add to the already occult atmosphere the he was alone with Mabel and that she was be 
better mind what I say, too.” wished eternally to make a good appearance spirea bushes at the far corner ‘of the Ells- cTying. Tears glistened on her lashes, and aan 
Tommy seemed to consider the matter, before him. And she wanted the family, worth porch rustled mysteriously. And when her mouth quivered. He had never seen al 
“You like him awful,” he charged. Then, even to the iconoclastic Thomas, to live up Harmon picked up his hat he found it trans- her cry. It was surprising, and it worked a es 
when his sister blushed, he taunted: “Ya- to the standard set. But she did wish at fixed by a wooden arrow. _ « Sarprising miracle ia him. He acted wkhout ‘tes 
ah! Mabel’s got a beau. An’ she likes him. times that he was not so cautious; she The girl at the window covered her eyes considering his act at all. He stepped for- = 
ae oe hoped always that there might come a time with her hands and ran to her mother. She Wrd and took her in his arms. vet 
He broke off the sing-song to depart by when he would be careless of words and needed capable assistance. With only one With Thomas gone out the back door : ve 
way of the back door in something of a actions for the passion that was in him. repetition Mrs. Ellsworth made sense of the again, his ears ringing with a promise of wa 
hurry. The yard gave him more room to That time had not come; by little phrase;, incoherent statement, sent Mabel upstairs to what was to come, the Ellsworths sat in the 
dodge, and beyond that he knew his sister inconsequential actions, and properly re- repair the ravages of grief, and went in per- living-room waiting. They heard the front ' 
would not demean herself by chasing him strained behavior in general he had given son to open the door-for the young man door close upon John Harmon. They did tat 
where the neighbors might see her. He left more than a hint of his feeling toward her. whose steps sounded even now on the porch. not know that he had lied to Mabel; that he 1} 
her on the back porch, grinned maliciously But a natural conservatism kept him from She did not know just how to face the situ- had told her he must go home at once for for 
at her, and vanished around the corner of crystallizing it and miaking both himself and ation, but she trusted to the luck that had another hat, when in reality he wanted to a 
the wood-shed on his way to his chum’s, Mabel happy. brought her through at least six years of it. leave the confining indoor atmosphere to run wa 
in the opposite block. And Mabel, knowing Now, as John Harmon climbed the steps at But before she opened the door she whis- around the block. They did not know. that on! 
thet the irrepressible would have to come the terrace and came toward the Ellsworth pered a few words to her husband. Elis- he came upon Thomas in the front yard. int 
home to eat, took her trouble to headquar- front door, the girl rose and watched him worth rose, a blank look in his eyes, choked Mabel came to them, and they trembled. But six 
ters. through the window for a moment before go- back a grin in view of his wife's tragic de- one look at her face showed them that she of 
When Tommy returned for his dinner they ing to the door to welcome him. After a!!, meanor, and slipped out of the back door. cried happily. Then Tommy stormed in at 
were ready for him. And because he was he was a personable fellow; and to her he “Why, it’s Mr. Harmon,” said Mrs. Ells- the back door. | : 3 wee 
just in time to sit down with the rest of the represented all that was right and best in worth, ignoring utterly the punctured hat “He gimme two dollars,” he shouted, wav- ch 
family retributive admonition overtook him his species. He wore a neat blue suit, and which the young man held in his hand. ing the bill before their eyes. “He gimme 
at the table. His father sat silent, grimly a stiff hat—the very hat to which Tommy “Come right in.” two dollars. Whatchyu know about that? tas 
so; but the boy knew from experience that had referred slightingly as hard-boiled. Not Quietly the young man hung the hat on An’ now I kin git that air gun.” a 
it was a portentous silence, and that it for worlds would Mabel Ellsworth have had the hall tree. He knew now what it was © Mrs. Ellsworth welcomed the diversion. ‘ 
spoke eloquently of backing up his mother’s the evident poise of her lover disturbed. that had taken the hat from his head, but he “You'll do nothing of the sort,” she chal- 
warning. “Thomas,” she said, “I want you She wanted him just as he was; but in spite waited. He had a sneaking affection for lenged. “You'll start a savings account at ” 
to understand that you'd better not do or say of herself she could not help wishing again Tommy,.and he was Mabel’s brother. Much John’s bank with it.” | 
_ anything to John Harmon this afternoon, or that he would break the habit of conserva- might be forgiven him. At least Harmon did The “John” spoke complete understanding, fe 
any other afternoon. I never saw a boy like tive behavior to take what she was treasur- not want to antagonize a blood relative of and Elisworth nodded approval. Mabel H 
you. I really don’t know what you can ing for him only until he asked for it. the girl. He liked the whole family. And patted her marveling and crestfallen brother = 
mean.” Sea Jolin Harmon's outer air did not tell the since tale-telling would surely bring down on his touseled head. “Never mind,” she 
The aggrieved soul of Thomas was hot in truth. He appeared calm, but he was any- wrath upon the head of the culprit he fore- whispered, “I'll see that you get it—Cupid.” ley 
_ revolt, but the times were against him. Too thing but calm. He had been trained to bore. If they didn't mention it, he wouldn't. “Aw, I ain't neither,” grumbled Tommy. Th 
often he had been compelled to remain quiet caution, too much so; and now he was afraid. And just because he was in a state of mental Then the light of understanding broke upon 
and orderly while the ubiquitous Harmon He knew that he loved Mabel Ellsworth, and chaos he appeared preternaturally calm and his bewildered being. “Say,” he bantered, “I ar 
was upon the premises, to modulate his nat- that he wanted her above all things. But grave. Mrs. Elisworth took him at his looks becha you're goin’ t’ git married, or some- 
urally vigorous speech, and moderate his ex- he could not be sure that what he wanted and forebore also. He was Mabel’s young thin’.” | a 
‘ 
qui 
Origin of the War Crosses Awarded for Bravery. : 
BY EDWIN TARRISSE. 
N MANY cases acts of peculiar bravery was ordained by Napoleon I, and he also decoration. About 500 officers and men have memorate the defeat of the Spanish Ar dor 
on the battlefields of Europe are reward- decreed that every soldier decorated with peen recipients of this honor. mada. It is a large oval piece over two a | 
ed by crosses or symbols of conspicuous that honor should have the additional dis- “It is interesting to consider some of the inches in length. eve 
gallantry which sovereigns or nations be- tinction of receiving a military salute from asi, and other distinctions which have A special medal was ordered by Charles pla 
stow on their heroic and devoted soldiers. officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- been awarded to British soldiers and sailors 1 to be presented to Robem Welch, an Irish sch 
In the news that filters through the cen- vates. : for gallant deeds in the past. Although ®0ldier, who at the battle of Edgehill in 
sorship we read of the Victoria Cross, the Germany’s famous Iron Cross was instil- medals of this sort have dated from the 1642 succeeded in recapturing from the tio 
fron Cross, the Cross of St. George and the tyted by Emperor Frederick William III at 


— 


Cross of the Legion of Honor. | 
These military emblems give to the for- 
tumate recipient life renown in his own 


-country, and in some cases special rights 


and privileges. The oldest of these decora- 
tiong is the Cross of Gold, given by Aus- 
tria. The order of which this cross is the 
outward sign was instituted in the year 
1757 by the Empress Maria Theresa, soon 
after her accession to the throne. It bears 
the same inscription as the British Vic- 
toria Cross, the legend oh the English cross 
being the two words, “For Valour,” while 
on the Austrian cross this sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the Latin word, “Fortitudini.” 

The next oldest European battle cross is 
the Russian Cross of St. George, which is 
of gold with a fihe medallion of St. George 
slaying the dragon. The Russian Order of 
the Cross of St. George was founded by 
the Empress Catherine IT in 1769. 

The French Cross of the Legion of Honor 


~ 


of Prussia in the year 113. Thé cross is 
of iron, but is rather heavily edged or bor- 
dered with silver. 

The distinguished battle honor of Great 
Britain, the Victoria Cross, is a bronze 
cross, inscribed “For Valour.” It was 
created during the Crimean War in 1856, 
The possession of this cross gives immortal 
fame, or as nearly as fame can be immor- 
tal, to the English soldier wearing it, and 
it is considered almost a pri¢geless heritage 
by that soldier's posterity. 

The Victoria Cross is granted to soldiers 
and sailors of any rank for a single act of 
valor in the presence of the enemy. It is 
a Maltese cross of bronze, with a royal 
crown in the center, surmounted by a lion’s 
head and the words, “For Valour” are in- 
dented on a scroll below the crown. The 
ribbon is red for the army and blue for 
the navy. A pension of approximately $50, 
or £10 sterling, a year accompanies the 


time of Queen Elizabeth, those earlier 
specimens of medallic art were never issued 
in any quantity, and were only awarded to 
distinguished officers of high rank. Cer 
tain of them are of considerable artistic 
merit and were probably intended to be 
commemorative rather than worn as deco- 
rations. An interesting example of this 
class is the “Ark in Flood” medal of Queen 
Elizabeth, which bears her portrait on the 
obverse aia on the reverse shows an ark 
upon the flood, with the inscription, “Per 
undas sevas tranquilla.” Exactly for what 
service this was awarded is not known, but 
that it was intended to be worn by the re- 
cipient is indicated by the presence of a 
ring for suspension. 
Another specimen of this period is ote 
bearing on the obverse a crowned bust of 
the queen in very high relief holding the 
orb and scepter, and a bay tree upon an 
island on the reverse. This is generally 
accepted as having been struck to com- 


(820) 


enemy the standard of the King’s Own Regi- 
ment, which had fallen into the hands of 
the Parliamentary forces, On the morning 
following the battle Welch was knighted 
by the King. This medal bears upon the 
obverse effigies of the King and Prince 
Charles, and on the reverse the royal stan- 
dard. Many medals were awarded during 
the civil war in England to officers of the 
Royalist and Parliamentary forces, but most 
of these appear to have been more of the 
nature of party badges than rewards for 
distinction in the field. ‘ 

After the battle of Dunbar, in 1650, orders 
were given by Parliament to prepare what 
were really the first medals to be presented 
to officers and men alike. The 
Medal," by which name it is known, bears 
on the obverse a bust of Oliver Cromwell, 
surmounted by the words, “The Lord cf 
Hosts.” It must, in fairness to Cromwell, 
he recorded that in a letter to the committee 
of the army upon the subject of the medal he 
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O WHITE MAN has ever set foot 
on this island since "39 and lived to 
tell about it.” 

Conley spoke the words rapidly, then re- 
placed the pipe in his mouth and lapsed 
into silence. 

“No?” I questioned in turn. “What hap- 
pened to all of them?” : 

He stood for a moment looking out be- 
yond the coral reef to where our little 
schooner could still be seen in the twi- 
light. “That's a question—some say one 
thing—others another,” he answered be- 
tween puffs. “Cozumel Island is a mys- 
tery’ | 
“A mystery, eh?” My interest was rising. 
“And is that why you wanted to come 
here?” 

“Partly that—I'l explain tomorrow,” he 
said, by way of answer. “But we'd better 
get back to the valley—the Mayans might 
pull out and leave us.” 

Conley and I were with the School of 
American Archaeology, and we'd been sent 
to Yucatan to explore some old temple 
ruins. We'd brought a machine with us and 
meant to stage a Mayan drama and take 
movies of it, but one’of these lower Mexico 
uprisings had delayed that part. And at 
his suggestion we'd secured an escort in 
the way of a squat personage who carried 
the title of general and commanded thirty 
men with four horses and a light machine 
gun, and had crossed a fifteen-mile strip of 
water to Cozumel Island. 

While the general and his men were es- 
tablishing a temporary camp, Conley and 
I mounted two of the horses and started 
for a ride down the coast. We went about 
a mile, then turned inland. The scenery 
was fine. We'd proposed to remain away 


only an hour, but the time soon stretched 


into two hours—-and sundown found us some 
six miles inland and well®up in the range 
of mountains that extended along the coast. 

We'd ridden single file for about ten min- 
utes on our return, when Conley suddenly 
checked his horse. 

“Listen!” he called back to me.” “Hear 
that?” 

I'd already heard a peculiar droning noise. 
“What is it?” I asked in turn. 

“Must be some kind of-——” he began, 

then stopped short off. 
A weird sound that almost caused my 
flesh to creep was borne to our ears— 
“Ho-e-e-0-0-0-0! Ho-ho-e-e-e-e!” The tones 
were high, tremulous ang animal-like. 

“If we were in Oklahoma,” chuckled Con- 
ley, “I'd think it a Choctaw peshofa dance. 
They must be celebrating.” 

“Why? What is it, anyhow?” I ques- 
tioned. 

‘“Just listen to them!” he exclaimed, ig- 
noring my question. “That has the peshofa 
beaten a mile.” 

“What does this tribe look like?” in- 
quired I, when the loud chant had again 
died down to a kind of soft, low drone. 

“About like Igorrotes or Tingannes,” he 
explained, “only these are real savages.” 

Now, Conley was a recognized authority 
on Central American history, and so I didn’t 
doubt his expressed knowledge. But with 
a thought of what he'd said about no man 
ever having returned to tell about that 
place, I began wishing we were back on the 
schonner. 

He broke my train of thought with a ques- 
tion: “Shall we slip over and take a peep 
at them?” 
~~“We couldn't get the horses through the 
underbrush, could “we?” I essayed, hoping 
he'd change his mind. 

“Leave them here and walk,” he decided, 


promptly. “It can’t be more than half a 
mile.” 
Just then the high-pitched, unearthly 


sound broke out 
Ho-ho-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-6! ” 

“You can suit yourself”’—and Conley dis- 
mounted—“stay here with the horses or go 
with me, I’m going to get a look at that 
outfit.” 

I didn’t want him to know my true feel- 
ings, and so returned quickly—‘Tll go, too; 
maybe we can catch that thing for the 
movies.” 

“Or get caught for their——” 

“For what?” My words were half excla- 
mation, half question. 

“Their amusement,” he laughed. 

Twenty minutes later we emerged disie 
a tangle of vines and briars that covered 


again—“Ho-e-e-e-0-0-0-0! 


Night on Cozumel. 


By MePherson Shockley. 


the side of the mountain and came in sight 
of the fire light from their camp. 

“Just think, Bradshaw,” Conley turned to 
me, whispering. “Just think—we might be 
on the verge of seeing something no other 
North American has seen.” 


“Are you sure they’re a hostile tribe?” I 
whispered back. 

“Certainly they are”—his tone betrayed 
irritation; “we brought those Mayans with 

ir machine guns, didn't we?” 

d been believing the military escort had 
come out of respect for our country, and on 
account of the credentials we carried, but 
I answered briefly, “Yes—that’s true.” 

“Now, you keep right behind me,” he 
cautioned, “and do just as I do; be ready 
to drop flat upon the ground—watch me 
closely.” 

When a point some fifty feet from the 
outer huts of the village had been reached, 
we lay down and took counsel. It was de- 
cided that Conley was to crawl down to a 
point back of the circle of huts, wa‘ch the 
strange people for a while and return; then 
I should go—if I wished. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed before he 
came creeking back. 

“Tom,” he addressed me by my first name 
—which meant that Conley was highly 
pleased—"“it beats anything I've ever heard 
of. Now, listen: take careful notice of 
everything; we'll write this up; none of the 
historians have told about it.” 

“How many are there?” I questioned, be- 
ginning myself to feel a new interest. 

“Maybe. 200,” he estimated. “But leave 
your carbine here—it might go off acci- 
dentally—and crawl down there. Don't get 
out in the light, and don’t stay more than 
five minutes; and if you make out, all right; 
then we'll both go and take notes together.” 

About a minute later I was peering 
through the opening between two huts, and 
a sight that was strange indeed met my 
eyes. Some thirty huge naked brown men 
—each with a ring in his nose and with 
coarse-looking black hair hanging down his 
back—were trotting, one behind the other, 
between two parallel heaps of glowing em- 
bers, shouting in concert that “Ho-e-e-e- 
0-0-0-0! Ho-hee-e-e-e-e!” Others were 
squatting along the outside of that red-hot 


‘lane and were thrusting into the fire what 


appeared to be long poles with prickly tufts 
attached, which caused the performers to 
be literally enveloped in sparks. Upon 
reaching the ends of the fiery streaks the 
runners would suddenly cease singing, and 
half would turn to the right and half to 
the left, only to fall into their respective 
places at the farther end for another 
sudorific promenade, accompanied by the 
high-pitched wail. Each time when the 
actors were marching back for another dash 
the spectators would join in a kind of soft 
murmur—‘“So-ah-ah-ah! So-ah-ah-ah-ah!” 

I was about to start back to where Conley 
was waiting when a small, black, woolly 
dog came sniffing along and saw me. He 
barked viciously two or three times, then 
scurried around the end of the shack and 
out into the court, still barking and looking 
back. Several of the savages rose and came 
across in that direction. For a moment 


they stood, looking out into the darkness. 


and jabbering among themselves, while I— 
my heart beating furiously—hugged the 
ground and waited. 

They'd no sooner faced again toward the 
scene of celebration than I began to creep 
rapidly away. But I'd gone only a few feet 
when I discovered a burly creature ap- 
proaching along the outer side of the row 
of huts. I flattened out and lay motionless. 
Nearer and nearer he came, raising and 
lowering a firebrand that he carried in one 
hand. When within about five paces he 


suddenly stopped. The light from the torch |fallen into their hands. 


was shining full in my face, and I knew he'd 
seen me. I was just beginning a rapid de- 
bate with myself as to the best move, when 
the big heathen raised his torch high over 
his head and emitted a long-draw-out 
“Apo-o!” 
Without reasoning on the action I jumped 
to my feet and discharged my six-shooter 
at him twice in rapid succession. The torch 
fell from his hands, but the ring-nosed mon- 
ster came lumbering right toward me. He 
was perhaps only six feet away when I fired 
again—point blank at his chest; but almost 
with the shot he struck me a blow upon the 
afm that sent my revolver spinning out into 


the darkness—and the next second I was up, raised both hands and emitted a 


im the grasp of that gorilla-like being and 
his foul hot breath in my face. 

Scores of the barbarians came swarming 
that way, all of them screaming at the top 
of their voices. As they reached us, and 
gathered around excitedly, the wavering 
light from the torches that some carried 
played fantastically over their hideously- 
tattooed features and the shining rings in 
their noses. The very hideousness of the 
beings caused me suddenly to become weak, 
and for a second I doubted whether I was 
really awake. Those monsters would sure- 
ly have fitted better into some terrible 
nightmare. 


Bang! Bang! Two rifle shots from Con- 
ley’s direction brought me back to my 
senses. A whining howl! like that of a 
wounded jaguar in his last throes went up 
from one nearest me as he sank to the 
ground. Bang! Bang! Bang! came three 
more shots, and a bullet hissed through 
the air just over my head. C 

“Kre you there, Bradshaw?” I heard Con- 
ley’s voice over all the tumult, and I tried 
hard to answer; but that hairy arm over 
my mouth and another gripping my chest 
prevented speech. 

Again he’ called—“Bradshaw! 
there? Are you hurt?’ 7 

I was wishing that I might call to my com- 
panion to get away while he had a chance, 
but that powerful being was squeezing my 


Are you 


neck and shoulders almost to the crushing 


point. The next second following Conley’s 
last call a number of them dashed like howl- 
ing fiends in his direction. I heard five 
carbine shots, and then six from a revolver 
-—the last so rapidly I could scarcely count 
them—and within another minute that 
howling band came swarming back, two of 
them half-dragging, half-carrying Conley. 

The savages, men and women and chil- 
dren, crowded around the place where we 
were securely bound to stakes driven in the 
ground, and all appeared to be carried away 
with fanatic delight. Whenever one of us 
would try to speak a long pole in the hands 
of a fellow who appeared to be a special 
guard was promptly jabbed against the head 
of the offender. After a wait of some two 
hours, perhaps—though it seemed an age— 
three of the savages performed a kind of 
uncanny incantation over us. That seemed 
to be the signal for silence in the camp; 
with the exception of four, who were left 
to watch over us, all the others disappeared 
—and the animal-like snores soon coming 
from the darkened huts told that the in- 
habitants of the village slept in peace. 

After what seemed a century daylight 
came, and the sentinels being removed soon 
afterward, I told Conley the details of my 
capture. He didn’t blame me; he was, if 
anything, inclined to reproach himself for 
having insisted upon our coming down to 
the place. 

“You've been wounded,” I remarked, no- 
ticing a cut above his ear. “Did one of 
them strike you?” 

“Bit me,” ariswered Conley. 

The cut was fully four inches long. I 
was about to express my wonder at how 
human teeth could inflict cuch a wound, 
when the rapid approach of the three who 
gesticulated over us during the night at- 
tracted our attention. Across the court 


they dashed until within about twenty fect. 


of us; then they stopped suddenly; and 
straightway one of them lifted his voice 
and produced a sound something like the 
lookout seaman’s ‘Sail-ho!” Three times 
he let out that prolonged call, and within 
five minutes more the whole populace had 


gathered around our place of confinement. 


The céremony then enacted appeared to 
be a kind of returning of thanks that we'd 
The greater part 
of the ritual was performed over Conley, 
and from that I inferred that they thought 
him a more worthy prize than I At all 
events the performance was kept up for 
about twenty minutes, and then we were 


* carried out beyond the circle of huts and 


laid upon a peculiarly-hewn stone platform. 

Half-naked men and women and wholly 
nude children crowded about us, some of 
the smaller ones pelting us with pebbles 
from time to time, until an aged, withered 
personage, with tattoo marks over his en- 
tire body, appeared upon the scene; then 
for a minute or more there was perfect 
silence. That old fellow looked straight 


(813; 


loud scream that would have outdone 
a drunken Comanche, and again there was 
silence. I was lying so that I could see all 
his movements, and when he began to fum- 
ble with a girdle that was tied about his 
waist, I wondered if he’d draw forth some 
kind of weapon; but when the hand was 
withdrawn it held nothing but what ap- 
peared to be a piece of colored crayon. 
And with that object he made several pass- 
es in the air just over our head, then placed 
a mark, first upon Conley’s neck, and after- 
ward upon mine. 

“Bradshaw; it’s all off with us—just as 
I believed" my companion began, but 
the thrust of one of those long poles cut 
his speech short. 

“What is it you believe?” I managed to 
ask, which caused the pole-wielder to 
growl savagely and shift his weapon to my 
head. 

“They're the Moloceesis—head-hunters 
and cannibals,” Conley jerked out between 
thrusts of the pole. “If we could only— 
only leave some kind of record.” 

The thought of our situation was sicken- 
ing. I began to grow dizzy and cold, though 
my throat seemed dry and parched; yet 
there flitted into my mind for an instant 


a thought of Conley’s loyalty to his calling, 


even in the face of death. 

“If we have to go, old man——” But a 
heavy blow from the pole almost rendered 
me unconscious. 

My head was still painfully ringing from 
the thrust when from the outer edge*of the 
crowd came the sound of voices jabbering 
loudly, and the next instant all began to 
give way in the direction of the voices. I 
thought that but a part of the programme, 
but when the giant of the pole dropped that 
object and hastened after the crowd—and 
particularly when they began to shout 
“Ap-0-0-0-0! Ap-000-0!” I believed some- 
thing unusual was happening. 

“What do you make of it now?” asked 
Conley, as the last one, a blind and palsied 
old fellow—went feeling his way after the 
others. 

“I don’t know, unless——” I can recall 
saying that much, but can’t remember 
whether the sentence was finished. A rifle — 

shot rang out loud and clear from the hill- 

side near by; then came a volley of shots, 
and in three seconds time the rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat noise told that a machine gun was in 
action. 

“Roll off and lie close to the ground!” 
Conley yelled. “That’s the Mayans with 
their gatling gun!” 

We were wrapped with thongs from our 
armpits down, but it was better to take the 
chance of a dead drop from the platform 
to the ground than to risk the sputtering 
whining bullets from that machine gun, 
and so Over we went—and lay there listen- 
ing to the pandemonium of shrieks, groans, 
howls and bullets. 

The fire lasted for a quarter-hour perhaps, 
and the noise throughout the camp gradual- 
ly subsided; then we heard the notes of a 
trumpet—which told the Mayans could no 
longer see anything to shoot af. 

Our rescuers were surprised to find us 
alive. With many gestures, the squat gen- 
eral told in the Spanish tongue of their all- ° 
night search, which had resulted in their 
finding our horses first and the camp of 
the savages afterward, where on approach- 
ing they had been attacked by those fel- | 
lows with clubs and crude spears. 

The rest of the tale we already knew— 
and three days later returned to civilization 
to tell of it. 


Summer time is here; love, ple we two are 
together. 

Summer storms may come, love, but what 
care we for weather! 

Summer time of life, love, is here and we 
are dreaming, 

Dreaming, yes, and loving while the sum- 
mer sun is beaming. 

Summer time is in the grass upon which we 
are sitting, 

And ’tis in the sweet note of the wild-bird 
flitting; 

Summer time is in my heart, and its joy-bells 
ringing; | 

Summer's in your eyes, love, and my soul 
is 
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distinctly desired to be spared having his ef- 
figy upon it. His modesty was, however, 


and many of the gallant deeds for which 
they were awarded provide glorious pages 


dead, with the colors still in bis possession. 
He subsequently regained consciousness 


overruled, and his portrait appeared in spite of English history. During this period was and eventually recovered from his wounds. 


of his protest. It “is the work of Thomas 
Simon, the celebrated engraver, who de- 
signed and executed the famous “Petti- 
tion” crown of Charles II, Simon executed 
a number of very fine plaques and medals, 
which for beauty and artistic skill have not 
been surpassed. 

Until the introduction of the Waterloo 
Medal, in 1817, there is no further record 
of°tiny medal being awarded to officers and 
miéh for military services. In 1692 an act 
was passed providing for the distribution 
of medals and other rewards to naval of- 
ficers, marines and seamen, and in the 
same year La Hogue Medal, which has on 
the obyerse busts ‘of King William and 
Queen Mary, was’ presented to officers who | 
had taken part in the action, while Queen 
Mary spent $150,000 to be distributed 
among the soldiers and sailors. Various 
gold medals continued to be struck through- 
out the eighteenth century for 
to distinguished officers in both services, 


introduced a custom initiated by officers 
of presenting to their non-commissioned of- 
ficers and men what are known as “regi- 
mental medals.” Some were made of gold 
or silver, others of pewter or copper, and 
they present great variety in design. Al- 
though unofficial, they provide a most inter- 
esting series and are of considerable his- 
torical merit. 

A well-earned special medal was that 
presented in 1813 to Lieut. Latham, of the 


“Buffs.” It was subscribed for by his’ 


brother officers to commemorate his gal- 
lant action in preventing the king's colors 
from falling into the hands of the enemy 
at the battle of Albuera. The members of 
the color party in charge of the standard 
having all been put out of action, it was 
seized by Lieut. Latham, who clung to it 
in spite of fearful wounds, and when at 
last he was knocked down and trampled 
upon, he managed to conceal it beneath his 
body. He was found later on apparently 


In 1816, at the suggestion of the Duke of 
Wellington, orders were given by the 
Prince Regent that in commemoration of 
the victory of Waterloo a medal should be 
conferred upon every officer and soldier 
present upon that memorable occas‘on. 

Thus, originated the famous Waterioo 
Medal, which bears on the obverse a bust 
of the Pritce Regent and on the reverse a 
figure of Victory, the design of which is 
copied frum the reverse of a wel!-inown 
coin of Elis, struc< at the finest jeriod of 
Greek art. When the ¢istribution of these 
médals took place, great dissatisfaction 
was felt by veterans of similar actions in 
the Peninsular War that their services 
should go unrecognized, and it would ap- 
pear that at the time some efforts were 
made to repair this omission. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done until 1847, when Queen Vic 
toria made amends for the shortcomings of 
her predecessors and ordered what is now 
known as the “war medal” to be conferred 


upon officers and men who had taken part 
in the wars from 1793 to 1814. Many dit 
ferent wars are associated with it, and it 
bears such well-known names as Badajos, 
Salamanca, etc. 

In 1854 Queen Victoria coumandet that 
a medal bearing the word “Crimea” should 
be conferred upon all those who had taken 
part in the campaign. Alma and Inkerman 
were the first names to be inscribed upon 
the clasps associated with this medal, and 
these were followed later by Balaclava and 
Sebastopol. Upon a fine day several Cri- 
mean medalscan still be seen upon the 
breasts of old pensioners in London. 3 

Since the days of the Crimea medals 
have been issued in connection with nearly 
every British engagement in all parts of 
the Empire, and a mere list of them would 
fill a volume. 

The United States has a special reward 
for distinguished bravery in the face of 
the enemy, known as the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. It is a five-pointed bronze 
star. 


UST why Barney McMann wakened so 
suddenly from a sound sleep, he did not 
know. For a moment he sat up in bed, 
tening; then he tossed the blankets aside 
and stumbled across the room to the little 
window that looked out upon the mining 
camp. 

It was a September night in Arizona. The 
sky was agleam with low, brilliant stars; 
and, in their cold light, the rugged hills that 


immed the little valley stood out sharp and 


building, and the bunk houses; 


clear. Save for the flaming, roaring stamp 
mill, the camp was dark and silent. McMann 
looked .* the old mill and listened with ears 
trained to catch the least irregularity. 
Smoke was pouring in a black funnel from 
the stack; yellow gleams flamed through the 
rough board walls; and the whole mill 
groaned and shuddered with the steady 
crash, crash of the stamps pounding the ore. 

The superintendent was soon convinced 
that there was nothing wrong at the mill; 
but that only served to increase his uneasi- 
ness. He glanced at the vague, gloomy 
shapes of the cyanide tanks, the laboratory 
then he 
turned from the window and began dressing 
hastily. A moment later he slipped a revol- 
ver into a pocket, found his flashlight, and 
cautiously let himself out the back door. 
Turning to the right, he hastened over the 
line. 

Between one of the bunk-houses “me the 
mine office, the pipe-line curved sharply up- 
ward to the spout, like a serpent rearing its 
head. Here, McMann halted in the shadows 
and, with anxious eyes, searched the dim 
outlines of the office. 

It was an adobe building. In one of its 
deep windows, which the superintendent 
could not see from his bedroom window, he 
now saw a faint light. His alarm increasing, 
he was about to start for the office again, 
when he heard, at his feet, a muffled groan. 


* McMann pressed the button of his flash- 


light, and, in the white ray, saw the huddled 
figure of a man. With a dismayed cry, the 
superintendent sprang to the man’s side and 
tore away the towel with which he had been 
gagged. 

“What's happened?” McMann was getting 
out his knife to cut the ropes from the oth- 
er’s arms and feet. 

“The safe!” Big Tim Fannan, the night 
watchman, made hoarse reply. “The thafe 
got the drap on me and Walt, and he’s 
skidooed wid the——” 

Without waiting to hear the rest, McMann 


--turned and ran for the office. He found the 


door swinging wide. He threw the ray of 
his flashlight on the floor before him and 
stepped in. 

At the farther end of the office, where a 
bit of lighted candle lay on the floor, was the 
safe. In it the company kept the milled gold 
awaiting shipment. And, once a month, Mc 
Mann went to the general offices at Rock- 


vidge and brought money for the pay roll. 


around to face the night 
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that safe. 
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That very evening, for the morrow was pay 
day, he had placed $10,000 in gold coin in 
And now the heavy door stood 
open, and the inside, where had been a pile 
of gleaming metal and heavy canvas sacks, 
was a gaping void. 

A heavy step in the doorway stirred the 
dazed superintendent to He swung 
tehman, and, in 


turning, the rays of the ht fell upon 
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Between the Pay Clerk and the T hief. 


BY LEMEUL LAURENCE DE BEA. 


the figure of a man seated on the floor with 
his back against the wall. His feet and arms 
were securely bound, and his face_was al- 
most covered by a towel that had been tied 
over his mouth. McMann got to the other's 
side and untied the towel. He started when 
he saw the man’s face. It was the pay clerk. 


The superintendent knew, of course, that 
it was customary for some one to stay up 
with the night watchman when the pay 
money lay over in the safe. He knew, too, 
that on this night, young Parker had volun- 
teered for. that duty. Just why he was 
startled when he found the pay clerk a 
prisoner he could not have told. 


The watchman freed young Parker and 
helped him to his feet. The pay clerk’s gaze 
fell before the keen, gray eyes of the superin- 
tendent. He turned away and began fum- 
bling with a tin wall-lamp. 

“Well, out with it!” demanded McMann, 
impatiently. “Can't you fellows speak?” 

“I had just made me rounds,” replied Fan- 


nan, “and I was coming in to pass a minute . 


wid Walt, here. The lad opened the door for 
me and, as I shlipped in, the divil of a thafe 
shlipped in behind me. Before we could bat 
an eyelid, he had us kivered. He——” 
“You mean to say there was only one?” 

“I do thaf. And that’s how he got the drap 
on us so aisy. Divil a bit did I ever think 
wan man would ever try to pull off the 
trick. Well, he marched us out beneath the 
pipeline and made Walt rope me up. I 
winked to the bye to do it aisy, but he was 
that excited he tied me nd so’s I couldn't 
lift nary a finger.” 

McMann frowned. He eae a searching 
glance at the pay clerk. “Go on, Fannan,” he 
said sharply. 

“Then the thafe tried to get Walt to open 
the safe for him. Seems he knew the bye 
was the pay clerk and had the combination. 
At first the plucky bye refused to budge. But, 
finally, when the bandit threatened to blow 
Walt’s head off, and to blow up the safe aft- 
erward, Walt gave in. He *’as marched back 
into the office. A few minutes later I saw 
the thafe come sthaggering out wid a load 
of bags. He disappeared in the darkness. In 


‘a few minutes, you came.” 


The superintendent had already turned to 
the phone on the wall. “What sort of a look- 
ing fellow was he, Parker?” he d ded. 

The pay clerk started at the abrupt ques- 
tion. “Really, I—I didn’t notice, Mr. Mc- 
Mann,” he stammered. 

“Just a meejum-sized fellow wid a yaller 
duster, a black hat, and a red handkerchief 
over the lower part of his face,” the watch- 
man volunteered. 

McMann was pounding the phone box and 
shouting into the mouthpiece. Presently he 
threw the receiver onto the uook and whirled 
to face the two men. 

“The wire must be cut,” he said. “We'll 
have to get some of the day shift up. Some 
must tide Sete the Gulch and the 
Sheriff. Come on!” 

He strode toward the door. . 
stepped in front of him and raised a detain- 
ing hand. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. McMann, if you 
please,” he said. “I-—I have something to 
say to you.” 

The superintendent halted. Frowning, he 
stared at the young man. Parker stepped to 
the door and closed it. He looked at his 
watch, 


McMann saw the move. His eyes nar- 
rowed. “What have you got to say, Parker?” 
he demanded roughly. “Looks like some- 


thing queer is going on around here. Out. 


with it!” 

The pay clerk moistened his dry lips. 
“You remember that this evening I came 
back to the office to—to work on the books?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, I—I got to thinking about all that 
gold there in the safe. It seemed to me that 
even though Fannan and I were to stay up 
and guard it, we were taking a big risk. 
Don’t—don’t you think so, Mr. McMann?” 

The superintendent stepped closé to the 
pay clerk. His under jaw was thrust for- 
ward, and there was a dangerous gleam in 
his narrowed eyes. 

“Parker, what are you driving at?” he 

ground out. “Are you playing for time? 
Don’t you realize that while you're holding 
us here, that thief is getting away with our 
clean-up and $10,000 in gold coin?” 
The pay clerk backed away. In the corner 
behind him were two nail kegs with a plank 
reaching from one to the other to form a rude 
bench. The young man shoved the plank off 
and tipped one of the kegs over, spilling the 
nails on the floor. Beneath the nails—there 
were only a few—was a wad of. paper. 
Parker snatched the paper away. 

“There, Mr. McMann,” he said quietly, 
“you will find part of your gold bars and 
‘money. The rest are in the other keg.” 

The two other men could not believe their 
ears. They stared dully at the pay clerk. 
Finally McMann found his voice. 

“You—you saved it all?” he gasped. 

“Every ounce of it,” was the other’s calm 

reply. 
The big watchman tipped the other keg 
over, spilling the yellow, gleaming treasure 
onto the floor. He felt of the gold bars as 
though to make sure they were real. He 
turned to the pay clerk. 

“Glory be!” he cried fervently. “Walt, 
you're a bye afther me own heart and——” 
He broke off suddenly and stared at the 
other. “Say, what in thunder was in them 
heavy bags I seen that thafe packing out of 
here?” he demanded. 

“Iron washers.” The pay clerk did not 
join in the laugh that followed his quiet 
reply. 

“Walt,” said the superintendent in an un- 
steady voice, “I thought you had something 
on your mind. I’m glad it has turned out to 
be this. Maybe I was a bit sharp at first, 
but I'm proud of you now. Shake!” 

Parker seemed to recoil from the out- 


- stretched hand. He looked at the superin- 


tendent a moment, then his gaze fell. 
“Wait,” he said huskily. “Wait.” 

A bewildered expression came over Mc- 
Mann’s face. Slowly he withdrew his hand. 
“I don’t understand,” he said. “I’m sorry if 
I offended.” He turned to the watchman. 
“Get out and rouse up half a dozen men, 
Fannan. Walt and I will have to stay here 
with this stuff now. Get horses and go 
after that thief even if he is carrying away 
only a few bags of iron washers. Have 
some one beat it for the Gulch to phone the 
Sheriff. The west-bound limited goes 
* through the Gulch at 1 o’clock, and the ban- 
dit may try to get out of the country on 
that train. Hustle!” 

The watchman turned to leave, but Parker 
caught him by the arm. 
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“There’s no use, Fannan,” he said. “The 
men can do nothing. There isn’t a horse in 
the corral.” 

“What!” exploded the superintendent. 
“Not a horse in the corral?” A moment he 
pay clerk’s face. “Parker, how 
does it come that you know so much about 
this affair, eh?” 


The young man sank onto one of the nail 


kegs. He bowed his head and covered his 
face with his hands. A tense moment of 
silence followed. The crash, crash of the 
stamps seem to come from afar off. 

“I drove the horses out of the corral into 
the hills. I put the telephone out of order. 
I hid the gold bars and the money. I did 
all that b because I knew the safe 


- was going to be robbed.” 


McMann stared hard at the bowed figure 
before him. “You—you knew the safe was 
going to be robbed!” echoed the dazed su- 
perintendent. “Then, why—why didn’t you 
warn us?” 3 

“I—I didn’t want him caught.” The pay 
clerk sobbed the words through his fingers. 
“I wanted him to escape. He——” ~ Sud. 
denly Parker straightened, and jerked out 
his watch. “And he will escape now!” he 
cried. “In a few minutes he will be on the 
Limited speeding west. Thank heaven, it's 
all over!” 

A long time McMann looked into the pay 
clerk’s eyes. He laid a hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. “Walt,” he said, and his 
voice sounded strange and unnatural, “you 
don’t mean that———” 

“Yes,” faltered the other. “The man who 
tried to rob the safe was—was my brother 
Robert.” | 

The superintendent's hand fell from the 
other’s shoulder. Sometning like a sob was 
wrung from his lips. 

“This is terrible,” he said, his voice 
scarcely more than a whisper. “And I 
thought Rob was trying so hard to live down 
the past.” 

“He did try hard, Mr. McMann,” the pay 
clerk replied quickly. “I know he did. But 
I know, too, how hard it was for him. I 
know he wanted to do right. But he grew 
discouraged because he felt that the men 
could not forget that time he forged your 
check. He began dissipating in Rockridge. 
I knew it, but could do nothing with him. 
When, finally, he wanted me to help him rob 
the safe, I came to the conclusion that he—. 
that he—well, I don’t believe he has been 
the same boy since that fall down the shaft 
two years ago. I pleaded with him, but he 
laughed at me. When I refused to help him, 
he said he’d do it alone, and that he would 
kill me if I told what I knew. I didn’t fear 
him, but I did fear the disgrace. Finally I 
hit onto the scheme of putting that worthless 
stuff in those bags and helping Robert get 


away with them. I wrote him a farewell © 


note and put it into one of the sacks with 
our mother’s picture. Now he’s gone—and 
it’s all over. He'll never come back. And— 
and I'll go just as soon as it can be ar 
ranged. You won't want me after this.” 
Slowly the superintendent drew out his 
bag of tobacco, poured a little into the palm 
of his hand, and rolled it with the ball of one 
thumb. He found his pipe, filled it, and 
trailed a burning match across the bowl. 
With a great sigh he blew a cloud of smoke 
cellingward. He walked over to the safe 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY.) 
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ing and unsatisfactory; you go for a 

round of visits and find Mrs. Tom, 
Mrs. Dick and Mrs. Harry all out, probably 
gone to your house or to Mrs. Nemo’s tea, 
to which you were not asked. Mrs. Brown 
is ill and Mrs. Jones is dressing for dinner 
—and would you please excuse her? Mrs. 
Robinson is at home, but tired and all out 
of sorts, breaking in a new cook. Mrs. 
Richard Roe is a notorious gossip, so you 
leave her, weary with the effort to say 
nothing which will not bear repeating, and 
go home with a headache and a general 
depression of spirits. 

But society in the open, the meadow, the 
wildwood—how biessedly different it is! 
The flowers are always at home, serene and 
smiling and at leisure, beautifully “ar- 
rayed” and sure not to betray your con- 
fidences. The brook you will always find 
in its bed, to be sure, but he does his work 
there and can entertain callers at the same 
time. 
sweet messages for you. The chipmunks 
scold, but there is no malice in their chat- 
ter: even the rattler will go about his busi- 
ness harmlessly unless you step on him or 
startle him beyond his manners. 

Therefore, what wige soul it is that 
shakes off the dust of the town from his 
high camping boots, breathes a sigh of 
infinite relief, and leaves the world of toil 
and fret, the world of bridge and clubs and 


H intercourse is often disappoint- 


-@inners, of organized goodness and (con- 


solidated deviiry, and strikes out for the 
unspoiled sanctuaries of the mountains and 
their inspiring fellowship! Here is neither 


' tyranny nor toadyism. boss nor tool, envy 


nor imitation. They are big enopgh for 
all, and hospitable toward all. Their treas- 
ures and trophies are waiting for the hum- 
blest who will hunt, and there are no luxu- 
ries for the monarch or the magnate. 

The. price is steep, it must be confessed. 
Those grades deep with whitey-grey dust 
and frankly exposed to the flerce blaze of 
the pitiless sun are not to be undertaken by 
the pernickety or the pusillanimous! But 
since the inauguration of the motor stage 
these delightful retreats are much easier of 
access. The journey from Redlands to 
Bluff Lake or Bear Valley is made in very 
reasonable time, a short half-day. ! 

When you come out on the edge of Bluff 
Lake Meadow at sunset at an elevation of 
7500 feet, and watch the red-and-white cat- 
tle placidly cropping the lush grass, mixed 
with cyclamen and yellow daisies, you will 
marvel at this bit of pastoral perfection 
set down among and hedged about with 
all the savagery of huge rocks, and the regal 
dignity of immemorial pines, the overlords 
of all these remote fastnesses. 

As you are shown to your primitive log 
cabin there is a tender parental twitter of 
robins near by, and in front of your door 
a rich tangle of green brakes besprent with 
the lovely golden heads of the wallflower. 
A vague delicious perfume wanders in, ap- 
parently from low rambling bushes of wild 


. honeysuckle hung thick with inconspicuous 


pink bells. 

But affronted nature claims her due, and 
you are giad to stretch a fagged body on 
the bed, at a ridiculously early hour, with 
a lullaby of wandering showers on the roof, 
and a perplexing thunder of hoofbeats all 
about that adds a fantastic touch to your 
dreams; and later, toward sunrise, a scrab- 


The birds are happy and full of: 


A Sterra Sojourn. By Julia Boynton Green. 


ble of sthall feet on the roof turns out to be 
a raid of frisky chipmunks busy with some 
important concern of their own. 

Oh, the heavenly coolness, after days of 
19 to 104 deg. in the valley! Oh, the 
blessed necessity ot a cozy fire and double 
blankets, the blissful experience of chilly 
toes in the fresh nforning! 

At breakfast the early riser reports the 
debut of twin baby robins and shows us 
the empty nest, and the fat fledglings sit- 
ting, rather phiegmatic and ennuyes, on a 
low shrub by the door, assiduously attend- 
ed by their anxious progenitors. We learn 
that the midnight charge on our humble 
shelter was the customary nocturnal frolic 
of the camp burros, whose distant warblings 
—the most preposterous travesty in the 
way of vocalization in the known world— 
a-bray-ded the longsuffering air on our ar- 
rival. 

Oh the donkey! 


the burro! What a 


perambulating joke has. he always been, 


comprehensible in any tongue, everywhere 
regarded with a species of affectionate con- 
tempt evoked by no other thing on four 
legs! And yet who does not respect per- 
force his small, immovable obstinancies, his 
streaks of mysterious wisdom, his sober 
caution, beyond the influence of human per- 
suasiveness, his angelic patience under con- 
tumely too often enforced by corporal em- 
phasis? And what is more comical than 
his audible remonstration at a hard trail or 
a too unbearable cinch? And then his 
voice! _One would think that, with so much 
against him in appearance—the auricular 
exaggeration, the absurd cauda] insignifi- 
cance—nature, always keen for balance, 
would have given the donkey something 
compensatory in the way of utterance. 

The only other creature that comes 
readily to mind as approaching him in ear- 
torturing stridency of cry is the peacock, 
and he is forgiven for the splendor of his 
plumage—the old irresistible excuse of sur- 
passing beauty! The thrush, the mocking 
bird, are nothing to look at, but what a gift 
of song is theirs, to atone for all other de- 
ficiencies! But in the donkey's case, how 
grotesqué, how raucous, the result from 
such agonized effort! If he only wouldn't 
think he had to go to all that trouble, but 
would content himself with the aforesaid 
expostulatory grunts! 

After breakfast we begin to explore the 
enticing trails leading out from the meadow 
as a center. Our first walk .is to Lookout 
Point, from which we gaze over an enchant- 
ing prospect of distant valley, remote 
ranges and thé sea, still farther away, bear- 
ing on its bosom an amorphous eloud, which, 
we are assured by the sophisticated, is 
Catalina. How sunny and silent and peace- 
ful lie San Bernardino, Redlands, River- 
side, Highland, Colton! Can it be that the 
strife and vainglory are going on there 
still, with the hills, “from whence one 
our help,” so accessible? 


The man with the camera points out Elsi- 
nore Lake, a dim blue plane far to the 
south, and even traces the principal 
thoroughfares to his home city. Finally he 
intrepidly undertakes this stupendous su)?- 
on ject with his instrument and the result is 
not so bad. While the small boy per- 
petuates his swelling identity by carefully- 
executed initials on the bark of a big pine, 
his elders rest on the rocks and feast their 
eyes and souls on the diversified . beauty 


spread out before them. 

Quietly, almost imperceptibly, the ‘dies 
azure, floating between them and the near- 
est range, changes, dims, grays, moistens, 
drifts into a diagonal stratum, and we watch 
the exquisite spectacle of a shower passing 
over Mt. San Bernardino, with murmurings 
of thunder, a swift coolness, and sundry 
stray drops on our side of the canyon. 

All about us are clumps of a most beauti- 
ful mauve Pentstemon, with a plump, almost 
white, throat, and lips of lilac shading into 
pink. The buds are exact monkey faces, 
with deep. eye-pits and protruding mouth 
and jaw, far more simian in all respects 
than the mimulus itself. The flora of this 
altitude is an abiding delight; never a half- 
hour stroll or a day's excursion but sends 
us home with some new trophy, some fasci- 
nating find, to be hunted up in the botany 
and duly recorded. 

On our second excursion to Castile Rock 
the great event was the discovery of the 
Alpine phlox. Years before, on one never- 
to-be-forgotten day, we had come upon the 
beautiful prickly phlox in the San Timoteo 
Canyon, great fragrant heads of tender rose- 
pink bloom, contrasting curiously with the 
bristling challenge of the foliage. It would 
seem that a lovely efflorescence must be 
safeguarded from the acquisitive admiration 
of the passer-by by some deterrent factor 
in its immediate environment: hence, 
prickles, thorns, viscidity, etc., though the 
last-named has sometimes a more intimate 
relation to the plant’s welfare than that 
of protector. The Alpine phlox is spiny, 
too, but this individual plant, the only one 
we found, was so thickly spread with the 
delicate flowers, white, backed with rich, 
reddish pink, that the foliage was almost 
completely hidden. 


On the “New England Trail” we found at 


laste the lode-star of many a fruitless former 


bunt, the lovely snow-white rein-orchis, in 
tall spikes, filling the air with enchanting 
fragrance almost identical with that of the 
lily-of-the-valley. It is something to have 
a long-cherished dream suffer nothing in 
the fulfillment; so often, to the imaginative, 
realization is keen disappointment. We 
hardly. know what we have expected, but 
some way fate has cheated us. The voice 
of the famed cantatrice does not move us 
as We anticipated, having angels, no doubt, 
in the subconscious mind. The canvas of 
the old master leaves us cold. Lady Blank 
is not half so beautiful, nor Mme. Etoile 
so witty, as report made them out. But 
did you ever know a flower less than the 
most soaring fancy painted it? The breath 
of the rein-orchis is unimaginable, just as 
the delicate charm of the wild yellow lily 
is beyond the power of words. 


There was always a haunting memory of 
this lily since our first acquaintance at 
Deep Creek years before; and always the 
vanishing possibility that some chance 
stroll, some fortunate turn or casual by- 
path, might lead to her sylvan retreat; al- 
ways the hope that in naiad’s nook or 
dryad’s bower, in the chaste seclusion of 
some_virgin” canyon, We might surprise her 
shy loveliness. And at last she dawned on 
us, wearing the primrose robe of Aurora 
herself, in all her dainty perfection of color, 
outline, carriage and fragrance: dappled 


throat, mahogany stamens, and long, clean, — 


narrow leaves; the most distinguished na- 
tive of these forests, a real aristocrat—her 


MORAL FRIENDS IN THE HIGH MOUNTAINS 


renal highness, Lilium Parryil. 

But she would brook no presumptuous. 
familiarities! The man with the camera 
posed her effectively against a fine gray 
rock, and everybody knows that yellow 
takes dark, but when that film was deyél-. 
oped there was the rock and the grass at 
its base, but no lily! And the mystery was 
never solved. 

During the next walk we found the most 
beguiling baby brook, whose banks were so 


thickly overgrown with a wee trefoil that 


the effect was of the richest moss. The mat 
yielded to the foot like a priceless Daghes- 
tan or Ushak. 

All around the camp we found the charm- 
ing fairy lanterns of the columbine; also 
pussy-paws, crane’s-bill, potentilla, dwarf 
monkey flowers less than two inches in 
stature, and a most bewitching Pentstemon, 
close kin to the scarlet bugler, being a 
tenuous wand hung with slender, long- 
throated pendants, orange inthe bud, and 
softest but most vivid scarlet when fully 
open. 


A little farther away were dazzling beds _ 


of castilleia, finer and more brilliant than. 
ever seen in the full sun. Thére was 
sudden appartions of the snow plant, like 
rosy spooks in the forest gloom, very inter- 
esting at first sight, but too bizarre, too like 
the green rose, in its scentless monochrome, 
ever to be more than a curiosity. And yet, 
for we would be fair as well as fastidious, 
it was a botanical crime to fix such a name 
as sarcodes sanguinea upon a helpless in- 
nocent. If I were not too lazy on this sum- 


mer day I should latinize “rosy spook” on 


the spot, and modestly urge its acceptance 
by the authorities. It seems that a super-. 
fluity or a deficit of chlorophyl, or at least 
a too-violent departure in color scheme, like 
the black calla, does not appeal to us, but 
partake of the freak element: which elicits 
only a transient wonder. 


The great fireweed, also, one of the tro- 
phies of our next excursion to Bear Lake, 
seems somewhat carelessly named. It is a 
beautiful plant, and has a red effect alto- 
gether, including stamens and young leaves, 
but it is a pure magenta, or purple-red, a 
hue never seen in fire. 

On this same trip we passed a little 
slope all a-fintter with calochortus; moist’ 
places where grew a tiny tris fashioned 
with such dainty. elegance, and of such a 
heavenly blue, that it would have graced the 
hanging gardens planned for that pampered 
queen by her solicitoug spouse. But where 
shall one stop? Time fails me to tell of the 
dragon-flies, panoplied in turquoise, that 
hovered over the quiet borders of Bear 
Lake, or 

“Down the listed sunbeam rode eee: 

dent, 

In steel-biue mail and shield;” 
of the narrow ravine running almost level 
with its river of emerald ferns; of ihe de- 
licious showers, or of the silver ‘splendor 
of the moonrise over those towering coni- 
fers. 

We had added to our visiting list a doasen 


new names, and we had enjoyed a renewed — 


acquaintance with many beloved old friends. 
We fel rich and happy,-and though we 
could hardly quote the first line of the old 
couplet, 
“How good it is to be young!” 
we could heartily say, 

“How good it is to live!” 


Made an Officer of Railroad He Stole in War. 


FROM THE NEW YORK SUN. 


CCOUNTS of the Monitor-Merrimac 
A fight in Hampton Roads on March 9, 

1862, do not usually record the source 
of supply of the railroad iron that plated 
the sides of the Confederate ram. Neither 
do they relate a curious sequel in the ca- 
reer of the man who got the rails. 

The iron constituted a section of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rallroad’s trackage. 
It was toted twenty-two miles across coun- 
try, together with ten locomotives and 130 
freight cars. The man who did the job was 
Col. Thomas A. Sharp, of Stonewall Jack- 
son's staff. The sequel to the achievement 
was that after the war President John W. 
Garrett of the Baltimore and Ohio sent for 
Col. Sharp and made him master of trans 


portation of the road in recognition of the 
skill he showed in carrying off a section 
of the railroad during the war. 

From this it will be seen that had the 
railroad iron that plated the sidés of the 
Merrimac been endowed with the power of 
speech it could have told a story of a 
strange experience; could have spoken of 
blue-crested mountains, far from the tidal 
waters where it had been forced to meet 
the punishment inflicted by the Monitor, 
and might, have sung ditties to the memory 
of the most picturesque section of the Blue 
Ridge, the superb region of the upper Poto- 
mac and Shenandoah, embracing historic 
Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg, where it 
had lain peacefully ne its useful pur- 


pose on the roadbed of the main line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio ten months before. 

But Stonewall Jackson came along with 
his newly-organized army, and massed his 
forces along the railroad and in the two 
towns. For two months after the firing on 
Fort Sumter he held that part of Virginia, 
together with about fifty miles of the pride 
of President John W. Garrett’s heart, the 
great railroad his genius had created. 

Before the middle of June, As6i, Jackson 
realized that he must evacuate the country. 
The Union troops from the direction of 
Washington were pressing down on Harper's 
Ferry, and from Hagerstown and Cumber- 
land in Western Maryland they had begun 
to hem him in also. At each end of the 


[822] 


fifty-mile section he dominated lay a hostile 
army. 

The Baltimore and Ohio as a transporta- 
tion medium was of no use to him, as he 
needed an outlet southward, not east and 
west. But at Martinsburg he had massed 
a lot of the company’s rolling stock, and he 
was in a position, with reference to the 
question of its use, expressed by the title 
of Charles Reade’s novel, “What Will He 
Do with It?” There were ten locomotives 
and 130 freight cars, which would be very 
useful in the South. As the situation was, 
a level stretch of fine coyntry about twenty- 
four miles in breadth extended between 
Martinsburg and Winchester southward, 
where lay just the railroad he needed, then 
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the vast expenditures of money which have 
, been made and must be made. 


The Future’s Weapon. 


“We must bring to bear other weapons 
than artillery and rifles—we must devise and 
use adroitly, even ‘terribly, the economic 
weapons which the Teutonic course has 
justified. This necessity almost surely will 
mean an after-the-war economic alliance be- 
tween the countries which are now hand in 
hand in the great struggle against Ger- 
many. 

“If this can be brought about, and it will 
- be brought about in one way or another, 

' we shall be enabled to smagh to bits the 

keystone of the Central European treaty 
system. We are quite aware that the Teu- 
tonic powers are trying to extend the 

; Zolivehein idea bringing into its control the 
Balkan states and Turkey, but in this effort, 
which is a threat against the progress of 
the world because it is a threat against free 
competition by the balance of the world, 
they certainly will fail. 

“To predict with any accuracy the effect 
upon America of what is coming is a task 
beyond me, certainly. But the trade union 
of the nations now forming the alliance for 

the punishment of Central Europe's selfish 
governmental schemes is forecast in every 
newspaper in England, France, Italy and 
Russia every day, Great things are loom- 
_____. _--——jng‘on the horizon; which must be very clear 
' to one who for years has devoted, as I have, 
, every waking moment to the study of the 
economics of the world. 

“Up to 1870 England was the center of 
the Western European treaty system. Then, 
, by our stupid action in adopting Cobdenfsm 
, and like theories, we made it possible for 
, | the Teutonic powers to build up a Central 

European system. 

“It is practically impossible for an Ameri- 

¢an who has not carefully studied it to un- 
derstand the German financial plan. It de- 
pends upon the recuperative power of those 
securities. For us to smash them would be 
tween the nations of Central Europe and 

Great Britain. ) 

“Thus we hold the key to the situation. 
We shall not be afraid to use it, and the 
Germans know that. Hence their dismay 
when we came into the- great war; hence 

° their intensely bitter hatred of us now; 
’ hence théir incredible dismay ag day after 
. day their own defeat seems more assured. 

’ “It will be necessary for us to alter our 
politics in only a few ways, which I shall 
not indicate, of course, to enable us utterly 
to destroy the recuperative power of those 


an easy ‘ask, and I believe that we shall 
do it. 
“We must, for the world’s good, for, for 
_ the world’s good the Germans must be 
roused to higher ideals. 
“It is not the Germans who have a great 
empire. We have. 
“No conceivable group of Germans, if 
they worked themselves to death in supreme 


securities. For us to smash them would be 


effort, could organize themselves in eighteen Staffordshire, ever will let go, now thet they those states 
aroused 


months as we have organised ourselves in have been 


eighteen months. 

“Now we must and shall turn that power 
of organization, which lay dormant for so 
many years, but which when awakened has 
worked miracles, upon the necessary task 
of wrecking the machine which Germany has 
built, and that machine, alas! is the Ger- 
man empire as it stands. It is German pow- 
er as it has been created and exemplified. 

“This is a cold and deliberate view arising 


from a just wrath, and we shall hamid it 


out. 
How Germany Has Aroused England. 


“Germany has devoted her resources to 
the destruction of women and children— it 
was to direct attention to this course that 
I told of the German air raids and what 
they have been doing to the slow wrath of 
the English. We never shall forget the 
Zeppelins. or run the risk that Germany 
‘may again shower death. from the skies 
upon our families.”  . 

As dramatically as if it had been ar- 
ranged by a stage manager the telephone 
upon Mr. Hewins’s desk rang at this mo- 
ment, when he was sitting there grave- 
faced and solemnly aroused to wrath. And 
the message on the wire was an aftermath 
of one of those outrageous raids. It told 
him the condition of a great friend, the wife 
of the Mayor of a town attacked. 

Bombs had begun w fall out of the sky 
as she was on the way to an evening meet- 
ing-of some sort. The conductor of a tram 
had shouted to her and to other women to 
lie down, and she had done so, but she had 
been hit and very badly hurt. Another 
friend, a good representative of that ex- 
traordinary British womanhood which has 
developed in this war, lost no presence of 
mind, but carried the hurt woman into a 
chemist’s shop. 


A Zeppelin Raid Picture. 


~ “Here was a girl,” said Mr. Hewins, after 
he had been assured that her condition was 
no graver than it had been in the morning, 
“who never had been away from home. 
Suddenly a bomb fell from the sky and in- 
stantly exploding, mutilated her frightfully. 
But in five minutes her companion, another 
EnglUshwoman, had her on her way to a 
hospital. The town was stirred, but not in 
the least panic-stricken. 

“The town was quite unfortified and re- 
mote from the great war. What was the 
military gain secured by sending fragments 
of a bomb into the shrinking body of this 
innocent woman as she went about her 
duties as Mayoress of a small town? 

“Many bombs fell in the district, and of 
them all not one achieved any military pur- 
pose whatsoever. Not one.of them did any- 
thing more glorious than to kill innocent 


was one of them who has enlisted. 
When the time for an attack upon a trench 
came he went to his colonel, very grimly, 
and said to him: 

“I can do little with this gun here. 
gi’ me a hammer. 
hammer.’ 

“In some way he did obtain the weapon 
he desired, and he did know how to use it. 


These Things Press the Soul of England. 


Just 
I know how to use a 


“Of that sort are the things which now 
are pressing on the souls of England's peo- 
ple. Is it likely that they will rest content 
befdre their victory is final? 

“America and England alike revolt against 


such things. It is my belief that they will 


stand together in opposition to their repe- 
tition in the future.” 

I asked Mr. Hewins to say something at 
least of the changes in the world’s com- 
merce and in trade laws which are likely to 
follow the war. 

“Some understanding as to existing trade 
treaties between the United States and 
Great Britain must, I think, be among them,” 
he answered. “For the first time, we shall 
be forced into a definite cadiiieeaion of 
what the British empire consists of in the 
making of such treaties. We must now re- 
member that this war has forced us to con- 
sider the fact that we hold in trust princi 
ples damage to which would be disastrous 
to the world. 

“Broadly speaking, the British empire 
consists of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the self-governing do- 
minions and the great dependency of India. 
In those parts of it which have reached a 
full or nearly full development of constl- 
tutional development we have a group of 
states, mostly autonomous, each with ideals 
of its own, frequently differing in some re- 
gards from those of the United Kingdom. 

“Yet a man may be pleasantly loyal to 
Canada as a Canadian while feeling very 
keenly the fact that his dominion, with the 
others, is bound to the United Kingdom into 
a higher plane of political being which is 
called the British empire. Most of your 
best citizens are not especially loyal to 
your States, but are intensely loyal to the 
United States. 


The Clash of Ideals. 


\ 
“All of us, no matter where we may be 


found, all our ideals, like all Americans and: 


American ideals, are fundamentally opposed 
to those of the Teutonic nations. The Ger- 
man brings about political union through 
uniformity of the states concerned and with- 
out regard to the inevitable sacrifice of 
autonomy involved. Our idea, like your 


women and children. Is it reasonable to’ American idea, is wholly different from that. 


suppose that the husbands of these women 
and the fathers of these children, the sturdy 
and heretofore curiously unaroused men of 


We are working out a plan of the highest 
realization of autonomy in the individual 
state and at the same time the union of 


in which Mr. Arthur allow: 
once calied this ‘imperial good fellowship’ 
of the British empire. ; 

“Germany, on the other hand, puts the 
alliance of the individual to the individual 
state and the aflilance of the individual 
state to the central government in iron 
bonds, doing this for the increase of cen- 
trally-controlled wealth, hop to translate 
this into world power. 


independence, Yet Union. 


“The British empire represents plane aft- 
er plane of organization each suggesting 
something higher. Our idea, like your idea, 
is independence, yet union—in other words, 
a combination of independence with inter- 
dependence. 

“These are inherited principles, and we 
shall stick to them. 

“These facts must be taken into consider- 
ation when we begin to consider negotia- 
tions which will bring the war to an end. 
In any which may occur it is a certainty 


that the self-governing dominions will “be - 


fully considered as states equal in impor- 
tance with the United Kingdom. After this 
has been adjusted we shall be ready to 
deal with outside powers, and not until then. 

“To my mind the greatest blunder in the 
history of the world was England’s in per- 
mitting, or forcing by bad management, the 
separation from her of the American colo- 
nies, which afterward became the United 
States. If this Armageddon through which 
Europe now is passing can but pave the 
way to something better than the state of 
affairs which was and is the result, not to 
a political union, for, alas, that is now im- 


possible, but to the bringing back of the - 


United States into fellowship with us upon 
terms of the fullest understanding, greatest 
friendship and most perfect mutual under- 
standing, it will not have been fought in 
vain.” 

I asked Prof. Hewins to make suggestions 
as to how he thought this might be brought 
about. | 

“I am not prepared to discuss in detail 
the steps which skould be taken,” he re- 
plied. “Surely I cannot speak for the United 
States, and certainly I would not venture 
to speak for the allies as a group. But I 
feel safe in stating that I believe most 
Englishmen realize that your interests and 
our own can and should be more fully har- 
monized. I should be glad to do anything 
within my power tending toward that end. 
There are very few Englishmen who would 
not be; a vote of our dominions would show 
them pleased by the idea. 

“I wonder if, in some manner, it may not 
be brought about. Surely, in the broadest 
sense, our interests are identical. Surely 
both our people and your own in the mass 
must be unalterably opposed to the Ger- 
manizing of the world, and unalterably de- 
termined to assist in the democratization 
of the world and the accomplishment of the 
final freedom of humanity.” 

{[Copyright, 1916, by Edward Marshell.) 


the sands. In their wake followed 

two men—a short, little man with 
twinkling blue eyes, and a tall, big man 
with serious brown eyes. The quartette had 
been traveling thus for six days. The men 
were not tired, at least they did not appear 
to be tired, for they were pushing forward 
with all the restless haste that the loose 
sand and the deliberate pack animals would 
allow. Presently the small man spoke, as 
though he were merely resuming an argu- 
ment interrupted a few minutes before. At 
his words the big man’s face lighted with 
interest, and he appered to throw off men- 
tally whatever burden of weariness his 


To burros plodded patiently across 


shoulders bore. 
“It’s fifty-fifty,” said the little man. 
“That's the only fair way.” 


“But, it’s really all yours when it comes 
that,” the big man insisted. “It was you 
who got the map and furnished the outfit 
and the grubstake and all. It isn’t fair, be- 
cause I'm not entitled to a half share. A 
quarter would be more like it.” And the 
big man loked down on the little man with 

an air of protective playfulness. 
“Neyertheless,” said the little man, in a 
tone of finality, “it is fifty-fifty; and if I 
— see fit to give you three-fourths of it, I'll 
make you take three-fourths, and not a half 
nor a quarter. So there!” the twink- 
ling blue eyes smiled up at the serious 

brown ones. 


In the first 


t was the fourth 
the Yankees t 


= 


BY HAROLD H. SCOTT. 


“Well, anyway,” said the big man, “we 
won't fight over it until we get it.” ° 

Two pairs of eyes, blue ones and brown 
ones, strayed off into the purple-and-gold 
distance of the low-flying flanks of the 
Funeral range. Under the spell-of the des- 
ert sun, where it glinted on outcropping, 
jagged peaks, the mountains took on the 
form of a gigantic hand grasping the sands 
of the desert, which trickled out through 
the half-closed fingers in.a stream of living 
gold. 

“Until we get it,” repeated the little man, 
half to himself. Then louder: “No, we 
won't fight over it now—®@r then. Fifty- 
fifty.” : 

And they trudged on in silence, occasion- 
ally prodding their pack animals to keep 
them moving. 

They camped that night, the big man and 
the little man, as they had camped therfive 
other nights, with nothing but the clear, 
quiet sky overhead, the sands for a couch, 
their burros tethered together close at hand. 
In the morning they moved early, well be- 
fore the sun came up to weary them with 
its blinding rays. Shortly the littl man 
showed signs of fatigue. But he kept brave- 
ly on, ashamed to acknowledge exhaustion, 
while his companion stilé trod along with the 
energy and tireless pace of one who had 


not walked steadily and unhaltingly over 


those sands for six long, hot days. 
But he could not fool the big man. The 


big man, it seems, saw much that he did not 
appear to. Presently: ‘You are worn out,” 
he said. “You must ride for a bit and rest.” 
And, against the protests of the little man, 
he transferred a part of one of the burro’s 
packs to the other’ animal and himself 
shouldered the rest. For the balance of the 
day he made the little man ride on the 
burro. 


Night fell and nt camped. On the mor- 
row they advanced again, the little man, 
much refreshed, walking, and the burros 
each carrying his equal share of the out- 


fit. With every foot of the way the lure of 


gold ate deeper into their hearts. The 
crunch of feet and hoofs spelled “Gold! 
Gold!” The glint of the sun on the sands 
turned the great waste to a limitless ex- 
panse of gold. Everything was gold. Like 
men traversing the brimstone paths of hell, 
they pushed restlessly forward to satisfy 
their lust for the yellow metal. With mad- 
dening persistence the shadows of 

Funerals seemed to retreat with every step 
they took toward them. But they were not 
to be denied. There was gold, gold, gold, 
lying in the bosom of those mountains, and 
they meant to have it. Let the mountains 
recede until they could go no farther—the 
big man and the little man would continue 
pursuit. For they knew that the mountains 
were not receding, but that it was only one 
of the tricks of the desert. They were pre 
pared. 
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They aa used their provisions —— 


-Fifty-fifty: the Desert Madness Does Its Work. 


sparingly, even though they had ample store 
for the entire journey. They were not to 
be caught as others had been. They would 
win. 


made real, lay gold. 
But it was a long journey, and ere the 
shadowy outlines of the Funerals grew to 


bold distinctness, the great, lazy heart of | 


the desert, like some huge, insidious ser- 
pent of undulating yellow, laid hold of them. 
“It is hot,” said the big man, fretfully. 
The littl man did not answer. Hot? 
Yes, of course, it was hot. What a drivel- 
ing, child-like statement to come from the 
big, blundering hulk of a map who strode 
beside him. Hot! Of eourse. No one but 
a fool would make such a remark. So the 
little man strode on without answering, the 
twinkle gone out of his eyes, impetuous re- 
sentment rising within him against this 
man who had said it was hot, when he wad 
striving his best to forget the heat. 


They made camp in silence that night, 
the little man still nursing an unreasonable 
anger, the big man going about tethering 
the animals with his usual phiegmat’ me- 
thodical movements. They ate in silence, 
each helping himself sparingly to the pack 
which was his. 

Night fell and they rolled into their 
blankets. The big man lay for a long time 
staring into the calm quiet of the evening 


(CONTINUED ON THIRTY.) 
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And, at the end of their jourfiey, like 
the fabulous pot at the end of the rainbow . 


| 
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known as the Virginia and Atlantic, running 
from Winchester to Richmond and the sea. 

In his army was an officer who was an 
accomplished civil engineer, Col. Thomae A. 
Sharp. He had been a noted railroad man 
in Georgia at the outbreak of the war, and, 
like others, had closed his desk and entered 
the ranks. His merits were soon discovered 
by Jackson, who placed him in charge of all 
business relating to engineering and trans- 

yas through Col. Sharp, by Jackson's 
obaee™ that the Baltimore and Ohio suffered 
so heavily in the destruction of property 
prior to the army's withdrawal. The com- 
pany’s bridge that spanned the Potomac at 
Harper’s Ferry was burned—the bridge John 
Brown had seized in hig memorable raid 
less than two years before, when he held up 
the Baltimore and Ohio trains for a whole 
_ night on the eve of his battle with the Vir- 

ginia militia and the United States forces 
sent from Washington, the later under 
command of Col. Robert E. Lee of Civil 
War fame, who effected the daring abo- 
litionist’s capture. ; 


After destroying the structure, Jackson’s 
men tore up the tracks for many miles 
westward, piled the ties in heaps, placed the 
- rails on top and treated the country folks 
thereabouts to the spectacle of a series of 
fine bonfires. As the rails became hot they 
were taken with huge pliers and wound 
around the nearest trees until almost every 
tree that reared its head along the line 
sported a necktie of unique pattern at the 
_ Baltimore and Ohio’s expense. 


Hundreds of tons or rails were spared, 
however, and freighted to Martinsburg. 
Stonewall Jackson had a well-defined pur- 
pose in view, but the problem was to carry 
it into effect. He conferred with his trusted 
chief of transportation, and finally requested 
him to try and evolve a plan by which the 
rolling stock and railroad iron assembled at 
mw mt might be got across country 


by the turnpike to the Winchester - that 
tapped Richmond. 

Col. Sharp thought the matter over, and 
decided the thing was not impossible. He 
called to his aid about every skilled me 
chanic in the army, set them to work to 
construct a number of large wheels that 
would stand the weight, and, these com- 
pleted, rigged them to the truck of the en- 
gines and cars. This done, he requisitioned 
forty horses for each locomotive, and the 
scheme was ready for demonstration. , 

Then, to the people living in the beauti- 
ful farming country between Martinburg 
and Winchester was presented, during the 
next few days, a wonderful sight. . Shake- 
speare made Birnam woods go to Dunsinane. 
The feat seemed scarcely more remarkable 
than that of Col. Sharp making a large sec- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio go to Win- 
chester. The turnpike across country is not 
always level, but the forty horses were 
equal to the task, and the spectacle of 
locomotives and freight cars going jolting 
across country was something long to be 
remembered. 


After the last truck had been worried over 
and placed safely on the other company’s 
tracks, the stacks of iron rails accumulated 
in Martinsburg followed. They were loaded 
on the cars, and soon the whole aggregation 
of plunder was rolling southward, the en- 
gines and cars to do service’ on various 
railroads throughout the Confederacy, and 
the iron rails presently to serve in part to 
armorplate the Merrimac, and make a name 
for itself in history. 


After the close of the war, when almost 
everybody in the South was poor, and the 
future was looking rather dark to Col. 
Sharp, President Garrett sent word that he 
would like to see him in Baltimore. With 
no idea of what he was wanted for, Col. 
Sharp posted off to meet one of the greatest 
of railroad magnates of the land. 

‘When he came into the presence of the 


railroad King the latter looked at him with 
keen interest. 

“So you are Col. Thomas Sharp?” he said. 

The colonel acknowledged his identity. 

“Well, colonel,” continued Mr. Garrett, 
dryly, “your name is pretty familiar to us 
for reasons you will. no doubt understand. 
A man who can steal a fifty-mile section of 
railroad, not to mention a lot of rolling 
stock, move the plunder across country on a 
dirt road and place it on another fellow’s 
line ought to be pretty well up in the trans 
portation business. We have a vacancy for 
a man of your skill and experience, and I 
have sent for you to offer you the post of 
master of transportation.” 

The words of Col. Sharp, after recovering 
from his surprise, as he gratefuly accepted 
the offer are not recorged. It is enough to 
say he was not long in entering on the 
duties he was so well qualified to perform, 
He became one of the best-known and most 
popular of the Baltimore and Ohio officials. 
He continued in the position for many years, 
retiring after Mr. Garrett’s death, and re 
moving to Cincinnati, where he died a f 
years ago. 

Strange as it may appear, the confiscated 
rolling stock was all returned to the B. & O. 
after the war. 


Game in Russia’s Forests. 
[Geographical Review:}] The forest re- 
gions of Russia are a source of great 
wealth, They are teeming with game 


of all kinds. Hunting, therefore, is natural- 
ly the means of support for many, whether 
Great Russian peasants in the west, Si- 
berian hunters and trappers in the east or 
wild tribesmen in the forests of the Urals or 
out-of-the-way places of the empire. Here, 
again, it is impossible to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the hunting done, except from the 
skins and birds that are brought to market. 
There are regular centers for trading in 
skins. Yakutsk, in Eastern Siberia, is one 


of the largest markets, and there is a fair 
held perl Irbit, in the Urals, every year, 
which is given up entirely to barter in 
Here the traders buy up the sables 
and ermines for which the Ostiaks have 
hunted along the Ob, or the Tartars and 
Saiols in the Altai ranges, or the Yakuts 
in. the region of the Yablonoi or Stanovoi 
mountains. The variety in the game is as 
tounding. The skins range from $10 for 
Arctic fox to $50 for dark sable. With this 
abundance of supply, jt surprises at first 
that furs ready for wearing apparel should 
be so expensive in Russia. The reason for 
this is that no furs are dyed in Russia, The 
skins are sent mostly to Leipzig, prepared 
and dyed and then shipped — to Russia, 
laden with duties. 


. Fish of the Euphrates. 

{London Chronicle:] Euphrates “salmon,” 
to catch which, by way of change of diet and 
duty for his men, Brig.-Gen. Brooking wants 
“strong fishing tackle,” most probably be- | 


ew long to the carp tribe. They are likely to 


be cousins of the mahseer, the best sporting 
fish of Indian rivers, which sometimes 


weighs ninety pounds, and may have scales 
as large as the palm of your hand. But the 
EupLrates is full of giant fish, many varie 
ties of which are not yet catalogued. These 
are dried in the sun by the modern denizens 
of ancient Eden, and then pounded intéd a 
kind of flour, which ig kept for “war food" 
during flood time. 


Arcused H Her Suspicion. 
Chronicle-Telegraph:] “1 
,” he said, “that coal has gone up again.” 
it?” she replied. 
“And they're raising rents,” he contuaiell 
“Well,” she exclaimed, flaring up, “If you 
wish to have our engagement broken off say 
so. I always hate to have people beat about 
the bush in a case of this kind.” 


- The Daily Married Life of Helen and Warren. 


BY MABEL HERBERT URNER. 


OF 


oy ee I love to have them when 
we dine at home,” protested Hel- 
en. “But Carrie knew this was 
our maid’s Thursday off.” 

“Oh, well, they’re not in town very often,” 
Warren steered her over the crowded cross- 
ing. “They'll enjoy a restaurant dinner.” 

“Then let's go to a table d’hote—that 
little French place,’ thinking of the econ- 
omy of a moderate, fixed-price dinner. 

“No, Carrie’s not very well. She'll want 
some real food. They suggested meeting at 
the Biltdorf—guess she'd rather dine 
there.” 

It was like Carrie, thought Helen resent- 
fully, to suggest the newest and most ultra- 
expensive hotel restaurant—since she was 
not paying the check. 

“Why, I thought she liked those Bo 
hemian table d’hotes,” persistently. “Last 
winter they took us to Poreito’s—only 60 
cents with wine, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, we’re not going to any dubious 
table d’hote tonight,” with conviction, as 
they aproached the awninged entrance of 
the iiltdorf. 

Through the crowded lobby they passed 
on to the writing room, where Warren's 
sister and her husband were waiting. In 
spite of her long day’s shopping, Carrie 
looked fresh and well groomed in a trim 
suit of dark blue taffeta. 

“Where’re we going to eat?” asked War 

ren, after the first greetings. “Want to try 
tt | 

“Yes; this is near the station,” acceded 
Carrie promptly. “We have to get the 
8:10." 

Deciding against the main dining-room as 
too formal, they made their way down to 
the grill. Apparently it was early for the 
grill-room patrons, for only a few tables 
were taken. " The severely plain cellar-like 
‘effect was most cheerless. The gray ce- 
ment walls and high reflected lights had 
the chill bareness of a subway station. 

“Don't look very lively,”. admitted War- 
ren. “Where shall we sit?” 

“It’s a little early, sir,” apologized the 
head waiter, as he drew out their chairs. 
“We don’t begin to fill up till after 7.” 

The hovering omnibus ladied ice into 
the glasses, brought on the napkin-covered 
dinner rolls and the thin curls of unsalted 
butter. 

“See anything there that strikes you?” 
jiemanded Warren, when they were, all sup- 


“I'd rather have oysters,” Carrie suggest- 
ed; “but I suppose they're not good now— 
no R in this month.” 

“Oh, they'll be all right here—Lyar 
havens.” 

Lawrence ordered a clam cocktail, and 
Helen, after a swift comparison of the 
prices, plain clams. 

“Anything but chicken—we get nothing 
else at home,” objected Carrie, when War- 
ren suggested broiled chicken. “What's 
this ‘steak a la Biltdorf?’” 

“That's with grilled tomatoes and mush- 


didn’t you say so?” asked Carrie, sharply, on 
detaching a large Lynnhaven from its 
shell. “You needn't make us all uncom- 
fortable by complaining about it now.” 

“An opinion of a public restaurant 
shouldn’t make anyone uncomfortable,” re 
torted Helen, stiffiy. “It’s certainly nothing 
personal.” 

“Yes, that’s a good location, but it’s only 
a twenty-foot lot—and they -can’t protect 
the light.” The men were talking real 
estate.” 

“I simply loathe a noisy, bangy orches- 


rooms. It's very nice, ma’am,” ventured-tra when I eat,” went on Carrie, with ag- 


the waiter. | 

“Very well; I'll have that.” 

“Steak a la Biltdorf’ was $1.50 a single 
portion, noticed Helen, with growing resent-. 
ment. Lawrence’s preferen¢e was more 
mdderate—creamed sweetbreads. Warren 
ordered an English mutton chop, and Helen 
broiled sea bass—the cheapest of the 
entrees. 

“Now, how about vegetables?” 

Carrie promptly ordered potatoes au 


gratin and asparagus Hollandaise. 


Though usually adept at keeping down 
the cost of a dinner, Helen, knowing her 
shrew sister-in-law would be. quick to see 
through any suggestions of more moderate 
priced dishes, was forced to sit helpless 
while they gave the order with extravagant 
disregard of prices. | 

Even the mollifying effect of a dry 
Martini did not lessen her resenffnent or 
put her in a more hospitable mood. 

But, fortunately, there would be no des- 
sert, she reflected with grim satisfaction. 
If they took the 8:10 they would not have 
time for either salad or dessert. 

“No music here?” asked Lawrence, dip- 
ping a clam in the cocktail sauce. 

“That's what I was wondering. The 
prices are high enough for some entertain- 


‘ment,” observed Helen, critically. 


“You’re supposed to come here for food,” 
shrugged Warren. “They claim they've 
got the best chef in New York.” 

._But Helen thought of the many attrac- 
tive restaurants with music and cabaret. 
Here the prices were exorbitant, and they 
gave nothing for it. The low-ceilinged, 
cellar-like atmosphere was positively 
gloomy. 

“Well, I shouldn't care to come here 


gravating persistency. “To me this is much 
more restful.” 


Helen refrained from continuing the 


argument. Somehow Carrie always suc 
ceeded in irritating her: They could never 
be together without clashing. 

As the dinner piogressed, she took refuge 
in silence. It was useless to try to talk 
with this feeling of antagonism between 
them. The more she brooded over the 
probable cost of the dinner, the more she 
resented Carrie's inconsiderate, extravagant 
ordering. 

“Let’s see 
motioned to the waiter. 
desserts there, Carrie.” 

“Why, dear, it’s almost 8 now,” broke in 
Helen. “Will we have time for dessert?” 

‘‘We're not ten minutes from the station,” 
remarked Carrie, coldly, twirling her last 
stalk of asparagus in the rich Hollandaise. 

“Oh, then you may have time,” hastily, 
fearing Carrie had divined her real mo- 
tive. 

“I'll have pineapple mousse and coffee,” 
calmly. 

“No, I don’t care for anything more.” 
Helen pushed back the card the waiter 
proffered her. 

“Nothing more.” Lawrence, too, waived 
it aside. 

“Why, don’t you want some cheese?” in- 
sisted Carrie. “You know you like Camem- 


that card again,” Warren 
“Look over the 


“Sure; two Camemberts.” Warren gave 
the order. “And we'll all have coffee.” 


If Carrie was not well her appetite aid 


not betray it. She was thoroughly _ 
this expensive dinner for which La 
did not have to pay. 


When the waiter finally laid the check 


again,” as she glanced about with apprais- at Warren's elbow, in a swift furtive glance 


ing disapproval. 


‘Helen caught the ominous total—§11.65. 


“If you didn’t think -you’a like it—why Then with studiously averted eyes she drew 


her gloves. An a la carte meal alway? 
ran into alarming figures—but $11. 65 foi: 
that dinner was exorbitant. 

“Only ten of,” amnounced Carrie, tri. 
umphantly, nibbling a pink mint served wit): 
the finger bowls. “I told you we had plenty) 
of time.” | 

Outside, as they waited for a street car, 
Lawrence asked, cordially: 

“Now, when are you folks coming out? 
How about Sunday after next?” 

“I'm afraid we can’t make it this month,” 
regretted Warren. 

“Well, Carrie has to come in next week 
for a fitting. Friday, isn’t it? Why can't 
you dine with us then?” ae 

“Oh, you must,” urged Carrie. “The 
Craigs told us about the dearest little 
Italian place that I'm wild to try. You sit 
out in the back yard hung with Japanese 
lanterns. It's a bit of real Bohemia.” 

“Yes, we know several of those back- 
yard table d’hotes,” remarked Helen, icily. 

“But this is a new one. They've just 
opened up this season. It’s way down near 
Washington Square—lI’ve forgotten the 
number, Now be sure to keep Friday 


open,” as they started for the car. “We'd 
love to have you go with us.” 
“Well, they seemed to enjoy it.” Warren 


turned to buy a paper at the corner news- 
stand. 

Helen was struggling to keep back the 
sarcastic comments. Any remarks on the 
expense of the dinner would only irritate 
him to a scathing denunciation of her pe 
nuriousness. 

“So we're going with them to a cheap 
table d’hote next Friday?” This thrust she 
could not resist. “That's what I suggested 
—but you said Carrie disliked them.” 

“Oh, they're all right once in a while, 
but I don’t think she’d have enjoyed it to. 
night,” with entire unconsciousness. 

“No, probably not—since they weren't 
paying the bill,” under her breath. 

“How's that?” angrily. “Now, see here, 
just cut that line of talk. Lawrence al- 
ways keeps up his end. He’s generous to — 
a fault.” 

“I don't know about Lawrence—but Car 
rie’s certainly not overburdened with gen- 
‘erosity,” recklessly. 

“She's not, eh? Well, compared to you,” 
jwith a disdainful snort, “she’s a shining ex- 
ample of munificent liberality. An auto-' 
mat lunch, five nickels for each guest— 
that’s about your idea of a biowout!” | 


plied with menus. “How about clams?” (Copyright, 1916, by MeClure “Newspaper Synd.} 
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AIR ATTACKS UPON 


England's Indignation. By Edward Marshall. 


ONDON, June 10.—In the 

L interview we find Zeppelins and tariffs 
interestingly combined; see women 

and children rising from their graves or 

hospital cots to influence international 

finance. It reveals a new phase of war's 

effect. 

The British Tariff Commission, which has 

its headquarters at 7 Victoria Rae Lon- 
don, very near to Westminster Abbey, was 
founded by Joseph Chamberlain in 1903. It 
represents, as no other body has ever repre- 
sented in English history, the industrial, 
administrative and commercial life of the 
- gountry. It has published no less than 
seventeen volumes of reports and fifty-six 
memoranda, and since the war began its 
energies have been exclusively devoted to 
the great economic problems arising out of 
the war situation. It has, in a word, been 
one of the main educative influences at 
work during the past decade in reforming 
opinion in England and throughout the em- 
pire.- 

Prof. W. A. S. Hewins is the working head 
of the.commission. I talked with him at 
length on one of the many recent days 
when London was ringing with news of 
Zeppelin raiders, or, rather, thrilling with 
wonder and indignation because so little 
news of a great raid was being given out 
by the government. 

“A world trade readjustment is sure to 
come after the war,” he told me. “It will 
be of immense importance; it may be al- 
most revolutionary, for in some respects by 

- ft Germany will be eliminated from the 
world’s trade councils. 

“It is not in the least likely, I assure you, 
that Great Britain will let Germany alone 
before her military and naval teeth have 


been so thoroughly drawn that they will be 


unable to grow again in a long time, or be- 
fore those unfair and ruthless trade methods 
which have marked her campaign for the 
control of the world’s commerce have been 
forcibly readjusted and reduced to what 
properly may be called fair competition. 
“Britain has beer aroused as she never 
has been before. The awakening has come 
slowly, and is not yet complete, but it is 
progressing with an accelerating speed. 
Vast new means of fighting now are at our 
disposal. We are far, far stronger than we 
ever have been, while the Teutonic allies 
are weaker. And while they must continue 
_to grow weaker we must continue to grow 
stronger. 


Final Strength is What Counts. 


“The speed and competence of their work 
in the early days of the war was immensely 
impressive. But our differing methods and 
psychology will make us immensely strong- 
er at the end of the war, and end of the 
war strength counts more than beginning 
of the war strength, which will dictate the 
terms of peace. We are waking to the 
horrors of Teutonic psychology. 

“Germany nerself is pulling us together. 
Nothing, perhaps, has done so much toward 
this end as Germany's own methods. We 
are a peculiar people. We take nothing 
for granted, not even the justice of our own 
cause. Everything must be proved before 
we will believe it. : 

“Germany's aerial raids upon our cities, 
our country towns and farms have carried 
proof of the justice of our cause and the 
injustice of hers into many minds and 
hearts which our own newspapers and 
orators had been unable thoroughly to con- 
vince. 

“No British recruiting officer ever did 
such effective work for the British army as 
that which has been done by the command- 
ers of the Zeppelins who have ordered 
bombs dropped upon_farmsteads and _ vil- 
lage streets filled with Women and children. 

“The raid in the Midlands gave some mil- 
lions. of people, who had not realized the 
meaning of warfare, a very comp!tte knowl- 
edge of what it actually signifies. There, 
in Staffordshire and elsewhere, these raids 
have given birth to a sort of black fury. 

“They are slow people in those Midland 
counties. Especially they are slow to 
wrath. But now they have been quite 
aroused, and once aroused they will never 
let go until the German wolf has been wor 
Tied to death. It is that almost uncanny 
characteristic of the English, which is most 


PROF. W. A. HEWINS. 


blood, which has given England the reputa- 
tion for bulldog pertinacity which has be- 
come a national psychological trade-mark. 

“The military forces of the nation, which 
are said to have been so slow in gathering, 
but which really have been gathered more 
quickly than any other similar forces of 
volunteers have ever before been gathered 
in the history of the world, not excepting 
even the forces gathered in your United 
States at the time of your Civil War, offer 
to and to England general- 
ly a means of satisfying the determina 
to crush Gérmany, and tney never will be 
disbanded, they will never even cease to 
grow, n. matter what the slaughter, until 
that determination has been satisfied. Ger- 
many will understand it fully ere the end 
comes, 


Will Effect Even Future Tariffs. 


“Even when we consider matters of the 
tariff, and especially when we consider end 
of war agreements, terms of peace and what 
not, this spirit must be carefully considered. 

“Throughout every stratum of British 


life runs a single animating thread. It is 


the basis of our legal system and of its 
administration. It is the basis of our com- 
mercial history. It is that of our success 
with other peoples who have come under 
the control of British government. It is the 


spirit of fair dealing—the impulse to ‘play: 


the game.’ We play the game to whatever 
is its logical end, and always we play fair. 

“It is probably true that before the war 
Germans, German ideas, and what were be- 
lieved to be German ideals, were rather 
popular with certain British workingmen. 
Widespread generally throughout the em- 
pire was a certain admiration for the effi- 
cient race of continental Europe who, in- 
dustrially, scientifically and in social organ- 
ization, had gone, we felt, a bit ahead of us. 

“For that feeling has been substituted 
now a grim determination to destroy a world 
danger, a cold resolve to make the ending 
of this war something far more final, more 
complete, than a mere military victory. 

“After the complete demonstration which 
Germany has given of her frightfulness on 
land and sea, after the contPlete forecast 
which this frightfulnmess has furnished of 
what the world might expect in case of a 
German victory and German domination, 
our people never will be content with mere 
ly beating Germany upon the battlefield and 
driving her out of Belgium. 


Determined to Crush Gebmany. 


“The people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the people of the British empire are now 
resolved deliberately to wreck the German 
system. They are even determined to 


“The change of feeling which has oc- 
curred during the last few months of the 
war has been remarkable. 

“Just before we began fighting, when Sir 
Edward Grey was forced to express the 
opinion that we probably would be involved, 
the forthcoming struggle was regarded 
somewhat in the light of an affair of honor. 
The Germans had violated their treaty of 
regard for Belgium and had assailed our 
good friends, the French. We were bound 
by our word of honor to offer our armed 
protest. That was enough to make us fight, 
enough to make us fight well, but it was 
not enough to make us fight as we are 
fighting and shall fight. 

“As the war proceeded the convictiow was 
borne in upon the British mind that it 
was confronted by nothing less than the 
incarnation of force, unmodified by the im- 
pulse of right; and so, at last, there has 
come an unalterable resolve to have at these 
people, and either obliterate or metamor- 
phose them. 

“Before the war not the most sanguine 
and patriotic Englishman would have 
dreamed the empire capable of raising such 
an army as has come together through a 
purely volunteer system. This has been a 
gigantic achievement. But it has been but 
a part of the achievement as a whole. Not 
only have vast armies been organized by 
the volunteer system, but they have deen 


‘and are moving across broad oceans with-. 


out disaster or delay to an extent never 
before known in the history of transporta 
tion. 
“England itself has become one vast work- 
shop, designed efficiently and in the main 
working efficiently, for the manufacture of 
the munitions of that war for which she 
was not in the least prepared at the time 
of it to her entirely unexpected outbreak. 
Everywhere men, women and children are 
employed, night and day, working without 
haste, but with the same determination of 
which I have spoken, piling up material 
with which destroy Germany, still far 
from the zenith of endeavor, still steadily 
increasing their production, and gaining 
every day in the depth and breadth and 
height of their resolve to destroy Germany. 


Uiga Never in the history of the world has there 


been such a change in the habits of a na- 
tion within so short a space of time as 
eighteen months. 

“There remains still some’ waste in the 
conduct of government departments, but 
there has been and still continues a steady 
‘shutting down of that. This will go on. 
The waste will not. 


London Workers Arousing. 


“In the east end of London, as in the 
midland countries and elsewhere through- 
out rural England, an awakening has come. 

“High war wages at first encouraged 
extravagance. That was before the east 
end realized, or the other cities of the king- 
dom realized, the full meaning of the war. 
The waste was so pronounced, in some cases 
so entirely mad, that it made some of us 
pessimistic. 

“But it is correcting itself as the people 
are aroused. They are thinking less in these 
days of how to spend high wages and think- 
more of how to win the war. They are 
awake. These are not the vaporings of an 
Englishman, who wishes that they might 
come true; they are the statements of a de- 
lighted watcher who actually sees them 
coming true. 

“Far more important that these things 
which I have mentioned is the complete 
change of point of view which everywhere is 
apparent among Englishmen. When the 
war broke the nation had a Parliament not 
elected for war making but for peaceful 
purposes, the calm pursuit of a humant- 
tarian programme, partly socialistic; it had 
a government of which no member had won 
distinction in connection with any subject 
‘connected with war; it had a civil service 
trained exclusively in things of peace. 

“It has been necessary to convert this 
very unlikely material without delay and 
with as much efficiency as possible into a 
war machine. This has been done with It- 
tle fuss, though through much criticism, 
without the culmination of a single one of 
the disasters which so freely were predict 
ed; it has been done even without a general 
eléction. 


NONCOMB 


ATANTS. 


government has been revolutionized. If you 
doubt this read the Red Books, note the 
generic changes in our public policy, note 
the metamorphosis of our banking system, 
note the introduction into this free trade 
country of an import duty system without 
trouble or delay, note the regulation of our 
people’s lives which has been brought about 
in perfect calm; note the vast unprotested 
expenditures which ow Parliament has 
made, and note the others which it has not 
made and which ordinarily wguid have been 
demanded; note last of all the military serv- 
ice act carried by vast majorities. 


“The change is vast, basic, startling. No 
doubt when the war is over the nineteenth 
century's ways, with their liberal policies 
and cosmopolitanism, will seem more re- 
mote than in the late days of the nineteenth 
century our early history seemed. 


“As a matter of fact England has thrust 
back to the psychology of her early days. 
The period of laissez faire, extending from 
the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
last days of the nineteenth, and beyond, 
seems now likely a bad dream by means 
of which we almost lost everything which 
has gone to make Great Britain and her do- 
minions, and indeed the United States as 
well, all the English-speaking peoples, de- 
scribing broadly, what they are. 

“These things being beyond question true, 
I look for a new world after the great war. 
This cannot but bring into far closer har- 
mony than ever has been in the past the 
peoples of America and those of my own 
country, for the traditions of the England 


which is winning are not those of Greater .. 


England as represented by our great do- 
minions, and those traditions are identical 
with yours. 

‘“The fact that France will be our co-victor 
will make the triumph of our common ideals 
complete. Internationa) affairs, I am quite 
certain, will be organized upon far broader 
lines than any which have been known in 
the past and upon lines which will come 
nearer far than recent lines have come 
to those laid down by your forefathers and 
our, 

‘“This war seemed to come suddenly, but 
really it had its beginning sixteen years 
ago, in a conflict between British and Ger- 
man ideals, and really those German ideals, 
which were in conflict with ours, were as 
much in conflict with your own. The in- 
trigues, which some time will be revealed, 
were not less than amazing. 7 

“Up to 1911 the war may not have been 
inevitable. After that it was. If, prior to 
1911, an understanding could have been ar- 
rived at between the Wnited States and the 
British empire as to the fundamental) prin- 
ciples involved and the necessity for their 
preservation to both nations 
have been prevented. 


Can Prevent Future Wars. 


“Of this there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. There is no doubt of it in the mind 
of any understanding man. Therefore the 
obvious procedure, if future wars are to be 
prevented, which is your dearest wish, and 
ours, is the agreement between the United 
States and the British empire upon such an 
understanding. Thus only can the world 
be given future peace. No mission could be 
higher than that of the man who helps to 
bring about this thing. 

“After we have won, as the war gathered 
force and momentum for sixteen years be- 
fore it had what we regard incorrectly as 
its actual beginning, it will require as long 
a period for it to lie down. Thus I estimate 
the post-war period or readjustment into 
rationality and permanent pedce at some- 
thing very near to a full score of years 
after armed hostilities have ceased. 

“During all that period, and during every 
day which intervenes between this day and 
that of the war’s close, we, that is, you, the 
Americans, and we, the men of the British 
empire, must cultivate real friendship one 
for the other, along constructive lines and 
real knowledge of those problems, the solu- 
tion of which will enable all men to live 
together in peace and prosperous co-opera- 
tion, in contentment, in happiness and in 
progress. : 

“Upon us the war is having an effect 
of inconceivable importance, entirely aside 
from the death roll of oum heroic fighting 
men and the vast social changes which that 


the war might 


completely developed in that particular crush the German people. “In the few months of the war the British alone must bring about when coupled with _ 
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The Leading Grain Foods. 


FTER all that has been said and writ- 
ten on the question of poultry foods 
there is nevertheless a general vague- 


ness as to the relative values of even the 


standard feeding stuffs. In a state of nature 
birds are essentially eaters of seeds, insect 
and small anima! foods and vegetable prod- 
ucts in a green state. Under domestication 
the aim has been to supply these elements in 
what is termed the balanced ration. In the 
case of the seed (grain) foods, the product 
is fed. in both the kernels or natural and in 
the ground or prepared state; the same is 
also true, in a more modified sense, of the 
animal and vegetable (green) foods. Of a 
balanced ration, the grain foods constitute 
fully 60 per cent., the vegetable 25 per cent., 


‘and the anima] 15 per cent. Thees percent- 


ages may vary more or less as between one 
locality and another, and also as to the sea- 
son of the year; but in the main they may 
be said to average about right. 

Of the grain foods, wheat easily occupies 
first place, and in all countries is considered 
a staple food for poultry, especially where 
eggs are the main object. This grain being 
a staple of human food also, it is apt at 
times to rule high in price, which under 
such cases sometimes preclude its economi- 
cal.use. For this reason quality becomes an 
important factor. Wheat of fair quality 
(broken grains, wheat screenings, etc.) is a 
good poultry food, and, in so far as feeding 


. values are concerned, may be of equal value 


to the finest milling wheat, provided it is 
bought at a sufficiently lower price to offset 
the waste matter. Wheat damaged by fire 
or water is also available if it is in good 
condition so that fowls will eat it. Mbuldy 
and smutty wheat should, however, be 
avoided; good grain should possess a sweet 
and nutty smell; an odor suggestive of fun- 
goid, tainted and mouldy conditions, should 
insure rejection. There is probably no 
single grain that poultry relish more than 
wheat; nor is there another grain that so 
well combines within itself the requirements 
of fowl. Hence, whenever the price allows 
of its free use, it should be fed liberally. 

Closely allied to wheat in this country 
we have corn, which enters largely into the 
grain ration of the average flock. This 
grain is more fattening, and also a producer 
of more heat units in the system. Hence 
it is a good food for poultrymen handling 
the meat breeds, and is also advantageous to 
the fowl during cold weather. This renders 
its use quite general in the corn belt of the 
Mississippi Valley; in California corn is.fed 
quite liberally; but not so heavily as in cold- 
er regions. Here, again, price somewhat 
regulates availability. Corn, like other 
grains, vary in quality and composition; it 
may be rich in starch or in protein, accord- 
ing to variety and where grown. It is our 
judgment that the smali-grained varieties 
are preferable for poultry. The large 
kerneled can be fed in the crushed or 
chacked state. Fed freely, corn is apt to 
render the birds overfat, especially for 
profitable laying; if fed excessively, more 


perious complications are liable to follow. 


Oats are rated as muscleforming and 
therefore a good balance to a heavy corn 
ration. Their value, however, depends on 
the quality of the grain and the percentage 
of kernel to husk. The latter being some- 
what indigestible, fowl do not “take to” this 
grain as they do to wheat. Owing to this 
husk, poor samples may prove bad for the 
birds, due to liability of producing crop im- 


' paction. There is a variety mentioned in 


“Poultry Foods and Feeding,” under the 
name of “Skinless,” that has a bare grain 
like wheat, which is said to make an ad- 


mirable poultry food. ~It has, however, the 


habit of the grain shaking out. Possibly our 
friend Burbank can be induced to create a 
variety that will meet all the requirements 
of the poultry breeder, when it will indeed 
be a good grain food for fowl. In using this 


grain it is important to know the quality, 


as there is always a running chance of buy- 
ing husks instead of grain. Test the prod- 
ucts by hulling a few sample grains. Hulled 
oats are ordinary oats with the husk re- 
moved by milling, from which we get the 
product of rolled oats, oatmeal and other 
modern oat products. Hulled oats are ex- 
pensive, but nevertheless good for poultry 
because all food. Most poultrymen give 
oats as a light feed or in. a mixture of 


POPULAR GRAIN FOODS FOR POULTRY. 


Cereals and Corn. B y Henry W. Kruckeberg. ' 


grains. They | can also be steamed, in which 
condition fowls eat them more readily. 

In the matter of cost, barley, where its 
culture is general, ig a cheaper grain than 
wheat, and its feeding value is quite good. 
It contains a little more fiber than wheat, 
rendering it less palatable. The average 
fowl seemingly objects to the hull, for when 
hulled it is eaten quite freely. This grain is 
possibly a trifle stronger in bone and muscle 
forming matter than wheat, and when the 
price is sufficiently low its use on economic 
grounds may be advisable. In a general 
sense, however, it is not to be compared with 
wheat, especially when the latter is avail- 
able at a reasonable price. 


Not in the Commercial Classes. 


It“is indeed a trifle singular that the peo- 
ple who breed poultry for pleasure, for ex- 
hibition, and the fancy, occupy the most 
prominent place in the public eye, but are 
at the same time a somewhat negligible 
quantity. For of the $750,000,000 worth of 
poultry products turned out annually by the 
poultry farmers of all classes in the United 
States, theirs constitute but a small portion. 
And yet your fancier and his productions 
are the most important feature of the poul- 
try literature of the day. This in a way is 
explained by the fact that the fellow that 
breeds for quality and exhibition purpose, 
ig the one who is maintaining and sustain- 
ing the interest in pure-blooded fowl. It 
is only another illustration of the fact that 
the best work of the world is done for the 
love of it, and not for money alone. It is 
this element that sustains the poultry as- 
sociations, the poultry literature of the day 
and the poultry exhibitions. 

To breed pure bloods for pleasure is of 
wide significance. The joy of it may be the 
exhibition room and the competitive spirit 
essential to a winning; it may be solely a 
matter of beauty of form and color in the 
breed and variety; it may be the love of the 
game in mastering the details of successful 
mating and management; or it may be pure- 
ly a hobby—a restful pursuit and a useful 
amusement. We are quite free to admit, 
however, that at bottom it is the effort te 
excel in the showroom, and so achieve a 
reputation for superior birds. In such cases 
the fancier is not without a tinge of com- 
mercialism, which is eminently to his credit, 
as in this case the poulty fancy is more than 
an amusement and a recreation; it is an 
educational factor fraught with economic 
importance. Allowing for this, it can be 
seen why the fancy occupies a prominent 
position in the public mind. Every advance 
that has been made in the past fifty years, 
and every improvement that has been intro- 
duced, have followed the introduction of 
pure-blooded or so-called “fancy” fowls. Be- 
yend question the greatest service that the 
breeder-fanciers have rendered is along the 
lines of suggestive teaching, and for this 
alone the pleasure of poultry-keeping needs 
to be better understood, It is equally impor- 
tant that fanciers and exhibitors should es- 
chew all extravagant claims, not only for 
their particular strains and breeds, but also 
as to the benefits they confer. To maintain 
the real values and dignity of intelligent 
poultry-breeding is quite honor enough even 
for the most ambitious. 

The same relative conditions prevail in 
other live stock activities. The best sheep, 
cattle, hogs, horses, dogs, etc., have been 
the result of fanciers—people who loved the 
animal, and for that reason alone have 
sought to improve and establish excellence 
in their work. To the fanciers of poultry in 
this country belongs the proud distinction of 
perfecting along lines of beauty and econom- 
ic values the various breeds that have gained 
recognition in the American standard of per- 
fection.. They are the vital element that 
maintains public interest in poultry mat- 
ters; to them ig due the constantly increas- 
ing number of standard fowls that are find- 
ing a place on the commercial egg plants 
and on the farms of the country; to them 
is due the introduction of better egg-laying 
strains of fowls and breeds that supply a 
better carcass; and but for them beauty of 
type and color of plumage would be an un- 
known thing in the history of the industry. 

In the light of these facts there is some 
excuse for their existence, even though in 
mere dollars and cents they may be a minus 
quantity compared to the poultry industry 
as a whole. 


Stuffed Chicken on the Hoof. 


We have known of cases in the show- 
room where birds were “stuffed” with shot 
and plenty of “grit” to bring them up to 
stangard weight; but we never came into 
contact with a case where birds were 
“stuffed” alive in order to increasé their 
weight when sold to the ultimate butchers. 
However, it seems that the custom or crime 
is more or less prevalent in eastern mark- 
ets. The Rural New Yorker of June 10 
cites a case where the head of the firm of 


Baff & Son was found guity ot stuthng 


the crops of live poultry with sand, gravel, 
quartz, oyster shells, cement, water and 
sherts just before selling them for slaughter. 
He was fined $50. This was on a test case 
tried on complaint of the New York State 
Department of Foods and Markets. It legal- 
ly establishes the facts that the crops of 
fowl are systematically stuffed with heavy 
mixtures and also shows that the practice 
can be stopped under existing pure food 
laws. This one firm sells 100,000 birds 
weekly, and it is easy to see that a prose- 
cution and fine in each case would soon put 
him and others out of business. The prac- 
tice seems to be to buy from farmers, to 
keep the birds hungry, and then give red 
pepper to create a thirst and an appetite 
and then “stuff” them with a balanced ra- 
tion of sand, gravel and cement. The New 
York Department of Foods and Markets es- 
timates that heretofére the people of New 
York have expended several millions of dol- 
lars annually for this useless poultry stuff- 
ing material. What was it the poet Burns 
said about man’s a to man any- 
how? 


Buying Feed on Weekly liialiitielaeiii. 


If there is one thing more than another 
on which the person with a small flock goes 
wrong, it is in the method of buying feed 
for his fowl. To buy it in small amounts 
(25 cents and 50 cents worth) at a time 
seems to us a wasteful practice. Not only 
is it bad economy, but its influence is 
vicious from the fact that such supplies are 
soon exhausted and hence the system of 
feeding is uneven and often the ration is 
scant and subject to radical changes. Then 
again, this buying feed in homeopathic doses 
is expensive, often beipg double what it 
would be if purchased larger quantities. 
You are paying for retail package goods 
rather than foodstuffs at mill rates. And by 
this ig not meant to buy in carload lots, ; 
which is only feasible on the big farms, 
but it does mean to buy by éhe hundred 
weight, and in sufficient quantity to guaran- 
tee wholesome feeding. It is quite as impor- 
tant to buy right as it is to feed right. Buy’ 
by exact weight*rather than by measure; it 
is also-economy to buy for cash, and so se- 
cure the best price and also any discounts 
that may accrue. Buying feed on a weekly 
installment plan is a reprehensible and 
wasteful method. 


Poultrymen’s F. R. D. Letter Box. 


S. R., Los Angeles, writes that her hens 
“seem to have difficulty in breathing, and 
are more or less dumpy and inactive,” and 
asks for a remody. 

The symptoms you give indicate pneu- 
monia, which is often brought about by heat 
or cold, sudden changes, dampness, etc., and 
is hard to cure. Segregate the ailing ones 
from the healthy, and try iodide of potash 
and nitrate of potash, one grain each, dis 
solved in a little water twice a day; also a 
one-grain quinine pill two or three times a 
day. Keep ailing birds warm and give soft 
food and plenty of water to drink. Pneu- 
monia ig difficult to control after it gets 
thoroughly under way. 

John M., Santa Ana, sends us a_ three 
yolked egg, asking the cause of it. 

Double-yolked eggs, though not common, 
are met with every once in a while; but 
three-yolked are indeed out of the usual. 
The cause is probably due to the fact that 
the yolks followed each other so quickly 
into the oviduct that all were incased with 
the same covering of albumen. 

“Fancier,” Santa Monita, writes: “Some 
of my Leghorns are suffering from looseness 
of the bowels; the feathers around the vent 


\ 


are smeared and gummed with discharges.” — 


Your fowls are suffering from attacks 
of diarrhoea. Check by giving boiled milk 
to érink, and dry food. 


[824] 


“Backyarder,” Los Angeles, writes as fol- 
lows: “For some time the yolks to my eggs’ 
from Wyandotte hens are very pale in color, 
which somewhat frets me, as I prefer eggs 
with rich, golden-colored yolks. Can zs 
tell me the trouble and a remedy?” 38 

Pale yolks are often the result of dry feed- 
ing—grain, cured hay for greens, etc. Give 
plenty of succulent green foods—freshly cut 
alfalfa, beets, lettuce, Swiss chard, etc. If 
you have fed no corn, give the birds an al- 
lowance now and then, but do not overdo 
it, as it is fattening, especially where birds 
are confined to small quarters. A _ pinch 
of meat and green bone will also prove aid 
Vantageous. 


Caught on the Wing. 


Farm Poultry, one of the oldest poultry | 


papers in this Couey, hag suspended publi- 
cation. 

It is said that when chicks fall to 
feather out when three months along, the 
eggs from which they were hatched came 
from weak stock. 


Theodore Sternberg, one of the old-time 
breeders and judges of poultry, who en- 
tered the army in 1898 and saw active 
service in the Philippines (retiring as a 
major,) is now living in Kanopolis, Kan. 
Mr. Sternberg did considerable judging on 
this coast in the late nineties. 

If among the youngsters there is a lag- 
gard here and there—seems inactive, 
looks dumpy, with ruffied and uneven plu- 
mage—look out for lice, or possibly the 
whole flock will look likewise in a com- 
paratively short time. 

-If you are to show birds at the fall fairs, 
commence to select your best specimens, 


and by a little forcing ‘and extra care have 


them in the best of condition for fall exhi- 
bition purposes. 

Since the war period, much of the work 
necessary in poultrykeeping is being pe-- 
formed by women in England, and special 
courses of instruction in the agricultural 
schools (County Councils they are called 
over there) are being provided for their 
benefit. The results so far have been all 
that could be desired. 

“Notes From the Feather Farms. 


REDLANDS: B. Hewitt. who has 
largest poutter farme in this section, says that ~~ 
principal thing in operating a poultry farm 
a paying basis is to keep the hens healthy and 
contented; that there is more in this than most 
novices aliow for. When fowl are healthy and 
happy. they lay better, their feod agrees with 
them, and the flock is not subject to fits and starts 
ca laying. Mr. Hewitt has been gradually adding 

his flock until now he has 
aie and is improving the strain and weeding out 


the drones. 

The first* exclusive show 
is to be held in Petaluma a July 3 The 
originator of the show is ‘ NMumphries, who is 
promoting this exhibition my the Fourth of July 

celebration committee. Two classes are open: one 
for firets and the other for pullets. 
ean be entered from any section of Sonoma county, 
there being no charge for entry. 


» A. & M. Superior Chick Food will make | 
, them strong and healthy; keep them , 
) growing as no other food can do, No § 
} sick chicks when fed on A. & M. Sw- ; 
perior Chick Food. 
6 Ibs., 25c; $3.25 per 100 Ibs. 
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are almost fiat and covered with bushes. 
There on the opposite sides they are of a 
bare, sandy, glacial alluvial. At times the 
earth is so friable that it rolls down in 
avalanches, and a biast from our steam 
whistle will start the sand floWing.| It 
makes one think of the loess cliffs on the 
plains of North China. Those cliffs contain 
some of the richest fertilizing matter on 
earth, and their dust, carried by the wind, 
enriches the country upon which it drops 
as the silt from the Abyssinian highlands 
enriches the Nile. 


Like and Unlike Los Angeles 


The soil from the Upper Yukon is poorer 
than that which surrounds the Dead Sea 
at-the lower end of the Jordan. It lacks 
fertilizing qualities, and some of it rests 
on a bed of prehistoric ice, which carries 
off the rainfall, leaving no moisture for 
plant life. The glacial ice is seldom more 
than three feet under the surface. The rain 
sinks through the sand and then flows off in 
streams. It is as though the land were laid 
down on plates of smooth copper tilted to- 
ward the valleys to carry the rain straight 
to the rivers. At least that is the opinion 
of a geological expert who belongs to“®ur 
party. He tells me the clouds give the 
region only ten or twelve inches of water 
per year and that the rainfall is about like 
that of California in the neighborhood of 
Los Angeles, and also that 65 per cent. of 
the water that falls finds its way to the 
streams. 


Much of our way down the Yukon is in 
and out among islands, The stream is al- 
ways building up and tearing down the 
land through which it flows, and the islands 
are in every stage of formation. Here they 
are sandbars as bare as the desert of Sa- 
hara; there they are dusted with the green 
of their first vegetation. A little farther on 
are patches of land surrounded by water, 
with bushes as high as your waist, and far- 
ther still islands covered with forests. Each 
island has its own shade of green from the 
fresh hue of the first sprouts of the wheat 
fields to the dark green mixed with silver 
of the woods of Norway and Sweden. Nota 
few of the islands are spotted with flowers. 
Some from which the woods have been cut 
for the steamers are covered with fireweed, 
and a mighty quilt of delicate pink rises 
out of the water, the black stumps upon it 
standing out like knots on the surface. Such 
islands are more gorgeous than the flower 
beds of Holland. : 


And then the mountains and valleys! In 
places there are low hills bordering the 
Yukon and behind them mountains that are 
covered with grass, and still farther on 
peaks clad in their silvery garments of per- 
petual snow. At one place far back from 
the river,-rising out of a park of the green- 
est of green, are rocky formations which 
look like castles, as clean-cut and sym- 
metrical as any to be seen on the banks of 
the Rhine, and down in the river itself are 
other great rocks more terrible than that on 
which the Lorelei sat and sang to the de 
struction of the sailors beneath. One such 
formation igs known as “The Five Fingers.” 
It consists of five mighty masses of red- 
dish-brown rock that rise to the height of 
a six-story house, right in the channel 
through which the steamers must go. 


Rushed Through Rocks. 


We make our trip down this part of the 
river between 1 and 2 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when, at this time of the year, the sun 
is just rising. The current is swift and it 
takes careful piloting. The ship must go 
just right or it will be dashed to pieces 
against the great rocks. The captain 
guided the barge of cattle to the heart of 
th channel. He put the barge and the steam- 
er right in the heart of the current, and 
we shot down between two of these mighty 
fingers of rock with a rush into the rapids 
below. As we.pass it seems as though the 
rocks are not more than three feet away 
on each side of our steamer. 


A little farther on we ride under preci- 
pices of sand that extend straight up from 
the water as though they were cut by a 
knife, and the strata are as regular as 
those of a layer cake. The cliffs rise to 
the height of the Washington Monument. 
They seem to be made of volcanic ash or 
glacial clay. They are absolutely bare of 
vegetation, save for the lean spruce and 


pine on the tops. | 


As I have written, we passed the Five 


not sink below the horizon. Wven here at 


midnight it is bard to tell sunrise from sun- Meaning of Buoys. 
set. There is a long twilight, and the glory , 


of the rising and setting sun seems almost THEIR CHARACTER INTERPRETED FOR 
commingled. I have seen one sunset on the LANDSMEN 


Yukon which was lost in the moonrise, and _ : 

to this day I am not sure whether the sun 

wam setting or rising. I only know that it There are black buoys and red buoys, 
was light until 1 o'clock in the morning, buoys with horizontal black and red stripes, 
and that I was able to make notes at mid- buoys with black and white vertical stripes, 
night by light that came in through My not to speak of bell-buoys and the much 


ian oo. larger buoys that lie well out to sea and are 
called “mammoth” buoys. 

And this brings to mind the great change Each of these aids to navigation has, of 
in the skies of the Yukon and interior Alas- course, its own particular meaning; the 
ka, from those of the rainy southeastern place that each occupies is carefully chosen 
part of the Territory. We have left the wet for it, and its arrangement is governed by a 
lands, and are now in the dry belt of the 
great Yukon Valley. The air here is as 7 4 a 
clear as that of Colorado. The sky is deep 


beacons. 
blue. The clouds are often snow white, y 4 the purpose of the 
and they chase each other over the heavens, «1, coasts of the United States, including 


making moving patches of blue velvet plush +, taxes and navigable rivers, are divided 


on the green hills when they cross port ge into various districts, each district being 
of the sun. The clouds hang low, and we under the charge of an officer who sees that 


seem to be on the very roof of the world, 


We are in the country of Robert Service, , : 
the poet of the Yukon, and some of his For obvious reasons similar buoys in all 


- districts mean the same thing. In other 
verses coine to our minds. words, a buoy of a particular distinguish- 
“I've stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow ing color off the coast of Maine carries the 

That's plumb-full of hush to the brim; = game significance that a buoy of that same 
I've watched the big, husky sun wallow color has off the coast of Florida. So the 

In crimson and gold, and grow dim, = mariner who enters the New England port 
Till the moon set the pearly peaks gleam- jg guided and directed in precisely the same 

ing, way as the mariner who enters a southern 

And the stars tumbled out, neck and crop; port; and the same is true of all other parts 
And I've thought that I surely was dream- of the country. 

ing, _ The government publishes coast charts 

With the peace o’ the world piled on top.” showing the colors and positions of buoys. 

There are no settlements on the Yukon The Lighthouse Board publishes, in addi- 
between White Horse and Dawson. The tion, a yearly list, distributed gratis, for the 
distance is 460 miles, and we do not see benefit of navigation, in which each of 
a half-dozen people at any stop of the the thousands of buoys is located and de 
steamer, although there are here amd there scribed. ? 
deserted camps with the abandoned cabins The passenger standing at the rail of the 
of prospectors and woodchoppers. One liner coming in from sea will probably first 
such is at the Chisana gold mines, and for notice a “mammoth buoy.” These buoys 
a time was a thriving village with a govern- are used only in special cases, as, for ex- 
ment telegraph office, a hotel of two stories ample, to mark the approaches to channels 
and a log stable that would accommodate a over bars or shoals that lie some distance 
dozen horses and numerous sled-dogs. The from the coast. 
White Pass and the Yukon Company built Red and black buoys designate the chan- 
the hotel and the stable, expecting to bring nel. They lie on either side. The red buoys, 
the miners in by its steamers and send them which have even numbers, must be left on 
into the interior with horses and dogs. It the starboard, or right hand in passing in 
kept relays of teams here and had kennels from sea. The black buoys, always with odd 
for the dogs. It did a good -business until numbers, must be left on the port hand. 
about two years ago, when the bubble burst When there are two or more channels 
and the camp “busted.” Today the Chisana these are distinguished by a difference 
Hotel is deserted, all of the cabins except either in size or in the shape of the buoys. 
that of the woodchopper are empty, and un- An isolated rock, wreck, or any obstruc- 
der the wires leading into one of them is a tion that has a channel on either side of it 
notice, written in pencil: “Government is shown by a buoy with red and black 
telegraph closed August 3, 1914."~ horizontal stripes. 

The woodman’s cabin is open. There is Buoys showing white and black perpen- 
a horseshoe nailed over the door, and a rifle dicular stripes and lying in mid-channel 
stands on the porch at the side. On the wall indicate that they must be passed close to 
of the back of the hut a dog harness hangs avoid danger. | | 
to a peg. The skin of a freshly-killed bear As an indication that there is a turning- 
is tacked up on one side, and the remains of point in the channel we see buoys gur- 
rabbit skins He here and there on the mounted by triangles, cages, etc. 

There are buoys which are also fog-sig- 

The cabin itself is not more than eight nals, such as the bell-buoy and the whistling 
Teet in height. It has earth banked up buoy. The latter is used off the coast to 
about the foundation. I® is made of logs show dangerous outlying shoals or other ob- 
well clinked, and there is a weatherstripping structions. It is surmounted by a loco- 
of bagging nailed to the doorposts. The door motive whistle made to sound by the rush- 
is a framework, filled in with sections of ing through it of air admitted and com- 
condensed milk boxes for panels. Enter- pressed by the rising and falling motion of 
ing, we find that the cabin consists of two the buoy itself. It has been found that 
rooms. One is a kitchen and the other is these buoys are particulafty.adapted to 
the living-room and bedroom combined. turbulent waters, inasmuch as the more 
Three rude cots, made of poles and covered violent the sea is the louder the sound given 
with blankets, for the beds. There are out by the buoy. The whistling-btoy, a 
some benches for seats, and a knocked-up most unpleasant neighbor, may be heard at 
table stands under the window. Clothes of a distance of about ten miles—under very 
the owners hang from the walls or lie upon favorable conditions it has been heard fif- 
the floor. The kitchen has a stove and a teen niiles. 
table. The latter is covered with unwashed The bell-buoy consists of the bottom sec- 
dfshes. There is a guitar on the shelf near tion of a buoy floating in the water on which 
the stove and a pack of cards on a ledge is mounted a framework bearing a bell 
in the logs. The whole is by no means in- which, instead of the ordinary tongue and 
viting; but I doubt not it is @ fair type of clapper, shows a small cannon-ball support- 
the home of the prospectérs and woodsmen ed on a platform just beneath the bell’s 


Lighthouse Board 


throughout this whole region. e mouth. The bali rolls to and fro with every 
{Copyright, 1916, by Frank G. Carpenter.) motion of the sea. Beli-puoys are employed 

: | in harbors and rivers where the water is 

Neither Fire Nor Water. smoother than in the roadsteads, and where 


[Kansas City Journal:] “I heard an it is not necessary that their sound shall 
alarm of fire,” said the bored husband, be heard a great distance. 
watching a very dull play. “I must go and The ordinary buoy, not of the whistling 
see “where it is.” or the bell variety, is, made either of -wood 
His wife, whose hearing was less acute, or iron. Those of iron are hollow with air- 


Fingers between 1 and 2 o’clock in the*made room for him in silence, and he dis- tight compartments, and are of three shapes, 


morning, when the sun is just rising. This 


is the land of the midnight sun, and there “It wasn't a fire after all,” he said on his The nun-buoy is almost conical in shape, Dearest Mabel, will you share my lot? 


are places not far from where we are where 
on one or two days of the year the sun does 


5 Etsss 


appeared. called, respectively, nun, can and ice-buoys. 


return. the can-buoy approaches the cylindrical 


row, sometimes resembling the spar-bucy tm 
form. 


The wooden or spaf-buoys are sticks . 


- they are to be put. 


ranging In length from twelve to sixty feet, 
and painted according to the uses to which 
The lower end is fitted 
for a mooring-chain. 

Buoys have many vicissitudes, and are ex- 
posed to many dangers. Passing steamers 
run down the iron buoys and rip them open 
or cut off big pieces of spar-buoys with 
their sharp propeller blades. As the iron 
buoys are made in compartments they are 
seldom sunk by such collisions, but their 
line of flotation is often so lowered that 
they have to be replaced.. 


Franchise Rights. 


AGE AT WHICH MAN {8 ENTITLED TO 
VOTE VARIES MUCH, 
[Philadelphia Ledger:] This great army 
of stay-at-home voters have no pride in 
what Dr. Holmes describes thus: 
The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land. 
We get our word “vote” from the Latin 
“vyotum,” and originally a vote means a 
vow or pledge. Our Pennsylvania states- 
men appear to have drifted away some 
what from the sacred aspects implied in this 
word. 
An old Roman method of casting a vote 
once consisted in striking a spear against 
a shield, and from the Latin expression de- 


scribing the resultant. noise we get our 
word suffrage. I dare say many a candi. 
date today will tumble with a “resounding 
crash” as a result of suffraging. 

“Ballot,” too, has an ancient origin. The 
Greeks on important occasions cast secret 
votes by using pebbles, and their word has 
come down to our time. ee 

A recent perusal of our newspapers, how- 
ever, will show that present-day politicians 
don't stop with casting pebbles. They carry 
it to the point of slinging mud. 

Anywhere in the United States one must 
have lived twenty-one years before he can 
vote. Not so in many other countries. 

The Hun votes at 20, but the Austrian, 
in the other half of the empire, must be 24. 
Prussians cannot vote until they are 25 
years old, and that is the minimum age 
limit in a number of German states. 

Twenty-five is also the age in Holland, 
Belgium and Japan. Denmark is a believer 
in the wisdom that comes with age, hence 
no one there under 30 can vote. English- 
speaking races may vote at 21. 

In many countries soldiers are disfran- 
chised, and under the Portuguese king 
dom no domestic servant or government 
employee had a ballot. =| 

Sam Salter never lived in Belgium, and 
yet that country has a peculiar system of 
multiple voting. College graduates, for ex- 
ample, have three votes, and so do many 
others who fulfill property requirements. 

About 300,000 Belgians have each three 
votes, and more than that number have 
two votes. And@ notice this, Mr. Stay-at- 
Home, failure to vote in Belgium is punish- 
able as a misdemeanor. 

Idaho withholds the ballot from  big- 
amists. Election bets disfranchise men in 
some States, and one duel will keep any 
man from the polls in Florida for all time. 

A pauper cannot vote in Massachusetts, 
while nearly all States specifically debar 
idiots, felons and insane from the use of 
the suffrage. 

More than 4,000,000 women will be able 
to vote in the United States this year, and 


that will bring the total possible vote for 


Presidential electors up to nearly 30,000,000, 
or double the number cast four years ago. 


He Was Sure of It. 

{American:] A Barnegat schookna’am 
had been telling her pupils something about 
George Washington, and finally she asked: 

“Can anyone tell me which Washington 
was—a great general or a great admiral?” 

The small son of a fisherman raised his 
hand, and she signaled him to speak. 

“He was a great general,” said the boy. 
“I seen a picture of him crossing the Dela- 
ware, and no great admiral would put out 
from shore standing up in a skiff.” 


Wanted Facts. 
{New York Times:}] Ardent 


Wooer: 
Practical Mabel: 


“Nor water, either,” said his wife, coldly. form, and the ice-buoy is very long and nar- your lot? heii ws scree den 

: 
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~ PARTING OF FINNEGANS AND O’KEEFES. © 


The Goat Butts In. By R. Horatio Hardin. 


what girl wouldn't be when the day is fine 


“a 


Tom's feet. Tom not seein’ the goat and 


‘ 


negan’s goat,” said O'Keefe, as he 

settled himself comfortably on the 
top step of the porch and cast his eye out 
refliectively over the lamp-lit street. “'Tis 
true Finnegan and I came from different 
parts of Ireland, and though by all the laws 
of the game we should have been no friends 
at all, still we was passably friendly, and 
things was goin’ fairly smooth until the 
goat mixed in the politics.” 
“Did the goat belong to Tom Finnegan?” 
I asked, scenting a story in O’Keefe’s rem- 
jniseent remark. 

“it did,” rejoined Mr. O'Keefe, “to 
Thomas J. Finnegan.” Then, pausing for 
a few seconds as though to refresh his 
memory, he continued: “I don’t know how 
much you know of the ways of animals, but 
there is a big difference in goats. Some of 
them passes through the various stages, 
from their kid days to a quiet old age, with- 
out more than a fair amount of meanness 
in their systems, while others is born with 
an uncontrollable hatred for mankind which 
grows worse and worse as they get older. 
Finnegan’s goat was this last kind. Many 
a goat have I seen whose temper was 
soured, for one reason or another, but this 
particular goat of Finnegan's had an inborn 
dislike for humanity that was something 
wonderful to witness —but more of that 
later. 

“At the time I speak of, my nephew, Bill— 

him as drives a truck for Murphy Broth- 
ers—was stoppin’ at my house. He'd not 
been with us long until I noticed that he 
spent a good deat of his spare time, of eve- 
nin’s, at Finnegan's place. Knowin that 
Finnegan was not a man to attract much 
company to his house—bein’ rather shorter 
than common in temper, owin’ I sw ose to 
raisin’ a family of six girls—I suspicioned 
that Bill found other attractions there. By 
a few simple questions and the fact that 
Bill was buyin’ more silk neckties and fancy 
shirts than he cotld afford, I come to the 
conclusion that this was an affair of the 
heart. "Twas Finnegan’s third daughter— 
the one that was named Flora, but who 
changed to Florette when she had been 
workin’ at Brown’s Department Store for a 
time—that was the cause of Bill's silk neck- 
ties. 
“I had no overwhelmin’ love for the Fin- 
negans, myself, and if I had been pickin’ 
- out a family for Bill to visit regular I would 
have picked out some other. But if I have 
learned one lesson in me life, it’s this: the 
way of the peacemaker and the man who 
tries to regulate other people's love affairs 
is a hard way to travel, and there’s little of 
credit to it in the end. Havin’ had a few 
domestic tempests on me own account dur- 
in’ me life, I said very little. As I grow 
older I have lost some of me assurance and 
I'm not so positive that I always has the 
right of it, although, to tell the truth, I 
never had any doubts about this Finnegan 
business. 
“Bill had been goin’ to the house pretty 
gular for some time, and, though he 
didn't seem to be faNin’ in love with old 
man Finnegan, he was formin’ a very high 
f the daughter, Florette, and he 
seemed to resent some of my playful ref- 
erences to the old man as a kind of a sour 
old pill. He even went so far as to invite 
mie to go over and call on the Finnegans 
some evenin’ with him. I never went, how- 
ever, for I figured that if Bill had any in- 
tentions of allyin’ himself with the Finne- 
gans he would have to do so without any 
help of mine. I was not goin’ along with 
him to entertain old Tom Finnegan, while 
he did the same for Florette, and then, in 
after years, have him blame me for his 
troubles—for, mind you, anyone that mixes 
with the Finnegans ig bound for trouble 
sooner or later. | 

“Bill took Florette to Murphy's annual 
picnic—the one Murphy gives to his em- 
ployees every June—and bein’ at the picnic 
meself, I had some chance to observe Bill 
and his Florette at close range. From the 
way Bill hustled around to set the lunch 
and the way he followed her with his eyes 
and by all the little odds and ends of his 
loin’s I came to the conclusion that if Fior- 
ette Finnegan didn’t become Mrs. William 
O'Keefe it wouldn’t be Bill's fault. I 
couldn’t tell so well how she felt, for wom- 
en are better actors than men, at least they 
don’t wear their feelin’s so much on their 
sleeves. She was pleasant and friendly, but 


whole trouble started over Fin- 


and she’s away from the store on a holl- 
day? 

“Picnics and circuses are fine things for 
the young, and we don’t always outgrow 
our love for them. Witness meself that 
day runnin’ in the fat man's foot race till 
I near dropped with apoplexy, though, to 
be sure, I did win the first prize, and alto 
gether behavin’ meself like a 2-year-old. 
The June sunshine must have got into me 
blood, till I could almost forgive Bill for 
bein’ In love with a Finnegan, but me en- 
thugiasm was gone by the next day, for 
me muscles was that sore I could hardly 
move. I remember me wife consoled me 
with the thought that there was no fool 
like an old fool. Well, perhaps not, for no 
matter how young he feels, when the snow 
begins to creep into an old man’s thatch 
‘tis time to remember that he must not 
act too young. 

“T had hardly recovered from the picnic 
when Bill invited me to go to a clam bake 
that the ward was givin’, but I refused. 1 
had had celebrations enough for a few days. 
So Bill went, and to console himself for 
my absence he took Florette. So it was 
from time to time. On Sunday they’d take 
a ride on the boat, or go to the park, and 
on Saturday nights to a dance, and so the 
festivities went on, but I could never recon- 
cile meself to Bill’s choice. I had no fault 
to find with Florette except she was a Fin- 
negan, which, takin’ it all in all, was fault 
enough. ‘Tis strange when 4 man buys 4 
horse or a dog—or even a hen—he wants 
to know somethin’ about its family and to 
look into its pedigree, but when he thinks 
of gettin’ married all he can see is a pretty 
face and the most beautiful eyes in the 
world, and beyond that he sees nothin’. 

“"Tis true, as you say,” he added in an- 
swer to my interruption, “he don’t marry 
a whole family, but he comes pretty close 
to it at times, particularly if it’s a family 
like Florette’s. For I’ve yet to see the ques- 
tion that the Finnegans didn’t feel equal to 
settlin’ at any time. If Bill married Miss 
Finnegan he might not have to live with 
the old folks, but he would have to accept 
a lot of advice—which is a thing that young 
folks don’t take to very kindly—and I 
know the kind of advice that Finnegan gives 
and the way he gives it, and I could see 
rough waters ahead for Bill’s matrimonial 
voyage. Mind you, I'm takin’ it for granted 
that Bill was to be married and that the 
bride’s first name was to be Flora, or Flor- 
ette, as you like. Good prophets, however, 
are pretty scarce these days, and prophe- 
syin’ has ceased to be much of a business 
for many’s the year. As small a thing as 
a goat can change the course of a man’s 
life. 

“One warm evenin’ along in August, the 
day havin’ been a hard day at me work, I 
went out for a stroll with me wife to get 
a bit of fresh air and a can of tobacco at 
the drug store, and, as luck would have it, 
we walked back along the street where 
Finnegan lives. As we came opposite his 
house we met Fliorette and Bill, who had 
just beén out for an airin’. We stopped to 
pass them the time o’ day, and Florette 
invited us to step up on the front stoop 


‘and rest. Why I accepted the invitation I 


don’t know, except I was tired and me feet 
was hurtin’ me uncommon, and I thought 
it would be safe to stop and rest a few 
minutes. As me wife seemed in no great 
rush to get home we turned into the yard 
and started up the walk. 
“Old Tom was sittin’ on the lower step 
of the porch, with his coat off and his car- 
pet slippers on, smokin’ his pipe. He spoke 
to us a8 we come up but I couldn't say 
he seemed over friendly. I thought to 
meself that the hot day had probably 
been hard on him, as it had on me. Just 
before we got to the porch I heard a scream, 
and one of the numerous Finnegan girls 
came runnin’ around the corner of the 
house with this same depraved goat I speke 
of in full pursuit. She was evidently 
frightened, for she ran for us and dodged 
behind me as a kind of a special providence. 
The goat losin’ sight of her—and bein’ in 
an uncommon b temper—immediately 
changed his attentions to me. Now the 
though occurred to me in a flash that this 
was a bad fix for an elderly man, weighin’ 
230 pounds, with sore feet, and I stepped 
back, thinkin’, perhaps,. the~goat' would go 
past before he could stop. As bad luck 
would have it, I stepped right on one of 


0} 


thinkin’ | was uncommon careless, I sup- 
pose, made some personal remarks—that I 
would hate to repeat—and gave me a shove 
out on to the walk. I was a little short of 
temper, meself, on account of the heat and 
me loss of dignity, and as the goat returned 
to the attack I almed a kick at him, which, 
if it had reached his ribs, would have taken 
a good deal of the fight out of him. But 
a goat is a hard thing to kick, as I can bear 
witness, and particularly a goat that has 
had the trainin’ of Finnegan’s. I just man- 
aged to give him a glancin’ kick on the 
thigh when Finnegan got to his feet. 

“*You will kick me goat?’” says he, and 
he hit me a crack under the ear that spun 
me around like a top. 

“This was the goat’s chance—a clear field 
with reinforcements—and he headed for 


me like a 17-centimeter shell and about as. 


fast. He struck me fair amidships with a 
muzzle velocity of about a mile a minute, 
-I went like a ten-pin, and me head 

truck a flower pot that was sittin’ o the 
grass, breakin’ the pot and cuttin’ the back 
of my head. By the t'me I had crawled to 
me feet I was seein’ red and was prepared 
to whip all the Finnegans in America. 


“My nephew, Bill, had seen the whole 
proceedin’s and thought that Finnegan had 
seen me step back to avoid the goat, and 
his fightin’ blood was roused to see the 
cowardly blow Finnegan had pasted under 
me ear. 

“ ‘Strike an O’Keefe when he isn’t lookin’, 
will you?’” yells Bill, and he punched Fin- 
negan one in the mouth that made hig teeth 
rattle. 3 


“By this time Florette and me wife and 
the girls had run into the house and was 
addin’ to the confusion by a fine chorus 
of shrieks they was lettin’ out of the front 
door. From this on the battle of the goat 
raged on uninterrupted. I had managed to 
get another crack at Finnegan’s head, and 
I want to say that he’s a tough customer 
at a ruction, havin’ spent most of his life 
fightin’. Just as I came to Bill’s assistance 
that dreadnaught of a goat rammed him full 
speed ahead and he went over much as I 
had a moment before. By the time Bill got 
to his feet he was all primed up for a fight 
and he headed for Finnegan again. Back 
came the goat, and this time I was select- 
ed, and the rammin’ I got made the first 
One tame be comparison. If that goat had 
jammed Finnegan just once I might have 
forgiven him, but not a solitary time did he 
strike that benighted Irishman. We had 
pretty well covered the front lawn be this 
time, and let me assure you that fightin’ a 
man and a goat at the same time is a job 
a man might well avoid in cold blood. 

“The rumpus had attracted some of the 
neighbors, and above the hub-bub I could 
hear Bill shoutin’ the battle cry of the 
O’Keefes and still strugglin’ to get at Fin- 
negan. If it had not been for the goat the 
battle would have been short, but the min- 
ute I turned my attention to him Finnegan 
would paste me, and when I attempted to 
land on Finnegan the goat would make an- 
other assault, and between the two I could 
see meself rapidly weakenin’. 

“By this time the neighbors had come in 
sufficient numbers to capture the goat, and 
in a moment Bill had managed to plant a 
blow on the point of Finnegan's chin that 
quieted him for several minutes. The bat- 
tle was now over, but no one was cryin’ 
for peace that I could hear. Meself, I was 
a wreck. Between Finnegan and his goat I 
looked like a motor truck had run over me. 
Bill had one eye swelled shut, a lump the 
size of a goose egg on his forehead, and 
several teeth gone. Finnegan looked like 
he had gone through a sausage machine. 
The goat who was the cause of the whole 
trouble was as good as ever, and from the 
looks of him and, the trouble they had in 
gettin’ him into the back yard he seemed 
to be just warmin’ up for hostilities. 


“With the eomin’ of the neighbors, Flor 
ette and the girls came runnin’ from the 
house, and seein’ her father layin’ there un- 
Génscious she began to scream. ‘You struck 
my father, you low-lived O’Keefe,’ she 


‘ghrieked, turnin’ to Bill, who was. leanin’ 


kind of dazed-like against the gate post. 
‘Get out of me sight and never let me see 
your ugly face again.’ 

“You've said it,’ says Bill, still hot from 
the fightin’. ‘Any more time I waste on & 
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Finnegan with a French name you'll know 
it.’ 


“*That’s enough from you,” says Fiorette, 
calmin’ herself a little. ‘Everything is over 
between you and me, Mr. O’Keefe,’ and be 
the way she said it I could see she was 
right.’” 


The Black Hole. 

[Pittsburgh Dispatch:] The five words, 
“The Black Hole of Calcutta,” for 160 years 
have visualized the height and depth and 
breadth of all horror. Nothing in fright- 
fulness and human torture could go beyond 
what those 146 men suffered that hot Indian 
night, stuffed so tightly Into a small undery 
ground room that the door had to be forced 
shut. In the morning only 23 were alive. ~ 
The others had been suffocated, smothered | 
to death. 

No one has ever doubted the truth of 
that’ story. It has been accepted as an es- 
tablished historical fact for a century and 
a half. Every encyclopaedia gives the 
same account of it. Poems have been writ- 
ten about it. It is in some of our school 
readers. One of Henty’s best books was 
written about it, and his hero was one who 
spent the night in that hell hole of horrors 
and lived. The Black Hole has beeh the. 
synonym of human agony and torment. If 
someone, somewhere, suffered greatly, as 
men adrift for weeks on the ocean in an 
open boat without food or water, we said 
they suffered the torments of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

And now, says the Kansas City Star, we 
are told by a.man who seems to have con- 
siderable evidence in support of his con- 
tention that the historical version of the 
Black Hole tragedy is a “gigantic hoax.” 
It never happened, he asserts. All the shud- 
ders, all the sympathy, all the oceans of 


tears shed over it have been wasted, The 


man who thus tears down this story is J. H. . 
Little, who is vouched for as a man of repu- 
tation and a careful investigator. In an 
article In the current number of Bengal, 
Past and Present, he writes that he has 
made a special study of the Black Hole inct- 
dent, has very closely examined the archives. 
of the East India Company and overhauled 
contemporary French and Indian records, 
and has demonstrated th-- «+ere is no truth 
in the story. 

He asserts that the account was invented 
by a notoriously mendacious chronicler—J. 
Z. Holwell, a British official—to cover up 
his own stupid blunders. which contributed 
to the defeat and slaughter of the Past 
India Company’s men by the troops of thé 
Indian Nawab. As a matter of fact, says 
Little, the Nawab stopped the slaughter as 
soon as he arrived on the scene, and the 
so-called Black Hole was a room in which 
Only nine prisoners of war were detained, 
including Holwell himself. Two of thé pris- 
oners had been wounded in the fight and 
died in the room; and another, who had 
been ailing, succumbed to his {lIness. This, 
Says Little, is the whole truth about the 
Black Hole in a nutshell. 

The historical story now disputed by Lit- 
tle is that in an Indian uprising in June, 
1756, the English garrison of 146 men was 
put into the underground dungeon of Fort 
Williams in Calcutta. It was a strongly 
barred room only eighteen feet square with 
only two square windows. The night was 
excessively hot. The men were not given 
water nor air. They became delirious, they 
raved, they fought, prayed and cursed. In — 
the fearful struggle to get near the win- 
dows the weakest were pressed to death 
and suffocated. 

An obelisk of white marble fifty feet 
high marks the spot where the dungeon was 
and it is visited by nearly every traveler 
who goes to Calcutta. 3 

“And that,” Voltaire once wrote to Mme. 
du Deffand, “is how .biste--- is written.” 


The World’s Steel Center. . 
[New Haven Register.] Almost fifteen 
weeks of continuous battle around the. 
hills of Verdun, with heavy artillery dis 
charge through a part of every one of the 
103 days! Nobody has attempted to esti- 
mate how many tons of metal have been 
distributed in that region. Eastern France 
will some day be a valuable mining area 
for metals that may then be precious. 
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‘Alaska's Big River. 


NAVIGATING THE STREAM ON THE STEAMER 
SELKIRK—HOW CATTLE AND SHEEP GO 
TO THE GOLD MINES—SCENERY THAT 
MAKES ONE FEEL LIKE COLUMBUS—SHOOT- 
ING THE FIVE FINGER RAPIDS—LIFE IN 
THE WILDERNESS—A PROSPECTOR’'S CABIN, 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT... 
AWSON (Yukon Territory.)—Buckle 
on your shoulders the wings of imagi- 
nation and come with me for a 500- 

mile trip on the headwaters of the Yukon. 
Within the past fifteen days I have made 
most of the journey on foot, on rail and on 
steamer, and can point out the sights as 
we go. We begin in the coast range of 
mountains only fifteen miles from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Here the river has one of its 


sippi. It makes you think of Mark Twain’s 
description of the great river, which he 
knew as well asa pilot. He said: “If you 
will peel an apple in one long paring and 
throw it over your head, the shape it will 
have wher it falls on the floor will repre- 
sent the ordinary curves of the river.” We 
shall find this true of the Upper Yukon. 
The stream winds about like a snake. It 
narrows and widens. Now it is only a few 
hundred feet from bank to bank, and now 
almost a lake. The river is full of sand- 
banks and there are rocky canyons through 
which the boat shoots, almost grazing the 
cliffs. — 

Our-ship is the little steamer Selkirk. 
It is of only 500 tons and it draws but 
four or five feet of water. Nevertheless it 
is so well managed that it twists and turns 
with the current. I believe it could turn in 


miles more down the Yukon and up the 
Tanana to Fairbanks. 


A Long Voyage. 


The steamer trip will be more than a 
week, and they have already been weeks 
on the way. Do you wonder that good ant 
mals are selected? They have to be good 
to stand the heavy cost of the freight. The 
steers will average three-fourths of a ton 
and several of them weight close to 2000 
pounds each. They were-raised upon grass 
and are now fed upon the bales of alfalfa 
piled around the edge of the barge. 

But we have other live stock on board. 
Down in the hold there are 800 chickens 
bound for the hen fanciers of interior Alas 
ka. They crow night and morning, and, 
with the baaing of the sheep and the moo 
ing of the cattle we seem to be in a barn- 


UNDRED MILES ON UPPER YUKON.” 
Travel at the Headwaters. By Frank G. | Carpenter. 


The scenery of the Yukon abounds in 
strange features. Our whole trip is through 
the wilderness. We seem to have joined 


the army of early explorers and to be 
steaming through a new world. We pass 


places— 
Where the mountains are nameless, 


And the rivers all run, God knows where. * 
Except at the wood piles where we take ° 


on our fuel there are no signs of life, and we . 


ride for miles seeing only an Indian tent 
or a cabin. The country has not been 
touched since Columbus landed on the West 
Indies Islands. It is much the same as it 
was when the cave dwellers, the ancestors 
of the Eskimos, wrought with their tools of 
stone. 


Unequalled Scenery. 


I have seen most of the great rivers of 


~ 


gources. It starts as a trickling stream of 
icy cold water and winds its way down the 
hills and pours into Lake Bennett. We 
take the White Pass Railway and ride 
twenty-five miles along the east shore of the 
lake to Caribou, and thence fin hour or so 
farther to the town of White Horse. We 
are now at the head of the steam navigation 
of the mighty river, and can sail for more 
than 2000 miles to where it pours into 
.Bering Sea, not far from the Arctic Ocean. 

But before we take ship at White Horse 
let us look at the size of the Yukon. The 
river is one of the largest of the world. 
There are only four on the North American 


continent that surpass it in length and in . 


. 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
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the world, the Rhine, the Danube, the 


. Volga, the Nile, the Zambesi, the Yangtse 


and the Hoang Ho. I know the Hudson, the 


Mississippi, the Ganges, the Indus and the 


Irrawaddi, as well ts the Amazon and the 
Parana and many other streams of more or 
less fame. Nowhere else have I seen scen- 
ery like that of the Yukon. It is of its own 
kind. Much of the country is semi-desert, 
and much is as green as the Valley of the 
Nile. Here the hills, sloping almost pre- 
cipitously back from the green fast-flowing 


the area of the basin it drains. These are ae: river, are wrinkled with dry waterways 
the Mississippi-Missouri, which rises far up ee filled with low forests. There is a series of 
in the Rockies and is lost in the Mexican . benches rising one over the other, making 
Gulf; the Winnipeg-Nelson, that begins aserted. great terraces from the edge of the stream 


with the Saskatchewan in Southern Canada 
and pours its waters into Hudson's Bay; the 
Mackenzie, that flows to the north and 
empties into the Arctic Ocean; and the St. 
Lawrence, the downspout which carries the 
waters of the Great Lakes into the Atlantic. 

The length of the Yukon, from the source 
of its longest tributary to Bering Sea, is as 
great as the distance from Boston to Salt 
Lake City; and the navigable streams which 
flow into it, if jointed together, would make 
a canal fit for low-draft steamers that 
would reach as far as from Seattle to Shang- 
hai. 

The voulme of the Yukon is about half 
that of the St. Lawrence and two-thirds. 
that of the Mississippi-Missouri. It is three 
times as long as the Rhine, 500 miles longer 
than the Danube, and of just the same 
length as the Volga. 3 

The basin of the Mississippi-Missouri 
takes in one third of the United States, and 
the basin of the Yukon has an area equal 
to one-tenth or one-eleventh of all the lands 
- under the American flag. 


Crooked as a Snake’s Track. 


es The navigation of the Yukon compares 
in its difficulties with that of the Missis- 


its own length, for at times it swings about. 


as though on a pivot. Now the pilot throws 
the boat across the stream and lets the cur- 
rent do the work, and now shoots it through 
the rapids, putting on steam to make the 
paddles go faster. | 

In addition to the boat itself we have a 
great barge to care for. The most of the 
freight which goes down the Yukon is car- 
ried on barges which aré pushed along in 
front of the steamers. The load of today 
consists largely of cattle. The barge is in- 
closed in a high board fence, within which 
are eight great cow pens and a double-deck 
sheepfold at the back. There are 150 beef 
cattle in the pens and 200 live sheep 
in the fold. The animals have been brought 
from the other side of the Rockies by rail 
from Calgary to Vancouver. At Vancouver 
they were loaded on a Canadian Pacific 
steamer for Skagway, and carried through 
the thousand |miles of inland waterways 
that border the west coast of the continent. 
They were taken over the mountains on the 
White Pass Railway, and are now on their 
way to Dawson, where they will get another 
steamer. that will push them 1000 or 1500 
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yard floating downstream. Every now and 
then the boat excites the live stock. The 
barge is swung this way and that, and when 
it touches the bank the sheep pile up one 
over the other, some of the cattle are 
thrown from their feet, and the chickens 
cluck out a protest. 


The Selkirk burns wood and we stop sev 
eral times a day to take on this fuel. Great 
piles of cordwood have been stacked up on 
the banks, and this is wheeled in barrows 
over a gangplank to the steamer. In many 
of the places the only dwelling is the cabin 
of the woodchopper, who supplies the ship 
at sO much a cord. The purser measures 
the amount taken with a ten-foot pole. The 
cost is.$6 or $7, and, downstream, the Sel- 
kirk burns about one cord an hour. In 
coming back against the current the con- 
sumption is often four times as much. The 
wood is largely spruce trees from three to 
six inches in diameter. The logs are sawed 
and split, and carefully piled. Many of the 
little islands we pass are covered with 
stumps of trees cut for the steamers, but 
most of the wood stations are on the main- 
land, the cutting having been done on the 
banks or in the valleys back from 


to the tops of the mountains. 


Much of the valley has been filed with 
silt, and the Yukon has changed its course 
like the Yellow River of China, cutting out 
new channels and tearing up and throwing 
down islands. Now we pass through gorges 
of silt where the sand walls rise above us 
to the height of a twenty-story office build- 
ing; and now swing around beds where we 
seem to be walled in by the cuttings made 
by the water. : 

You can see how Mother Nature builds 
up the earth. The hills are composed of 
earth washings. The soil is soft and from 
year to year the snaggy teeth of old Father 
Time have been gouging long furrows out 
of their sides. These furrows have caught 
the moisture, forests of small evergreens 
have grown up in them and the landscape 
for miles looks as though it had been plowed 
by the gods, and drilled in with these crops 
of green trees. This makes the country 


look, when seen from a distance, as though 


it were cultivated. There is a scanty grass 
between the patches of forests, and the 
whole is like a mighty farm planted by the 
genni of the far north. 

The scenery ehanges from time to time 


the river. as we go down the river. Here the banks 
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CA OME landscape authorities hold that a 
color scheme should be first considered 
and that the designer will be judged by 

his color effects first and all other points are 
_ of lesser importance, even the design. Such 
a writer is an extremist, a crank upon this 
subject, for while paints and dyes and other 
. ™man-made colors often defy harmony, nature 

holds the greater art, the real thing itself, 
and even the worst of colors soften and 
merge into each other in a way that man- 
kind’s colors never will. 


_ All are aware that the magenta and allied’ 


shades seldom harmonize with other colors 
or shades and such is the case with all reds 
and pinks having a tinge of biue in their 
composition. The greater mistakes are made 
through using too many colors. Few colors 
tend necessarily toward simplicity and this 
again is conducive to harmony and both con- 
tribute to dignity, the three constituting 
beauty, the result striven for. Then what 
more is needed? In trees and shrubs we 
of California can make but.few mistakes. 
In lesser flowering plants, annuals and per- 
ennials, we must exercise greater care. 

We have all noticed that glaucous-greens 


or grayish-greens are the peace-makers| 


Parks, Lakes. 


Y AND HOME B BEAU TIF 
B y Ernest Braunton. 


Garden 


among both foliage and blossoms, even as 
white is among the latter. One of the easiest CALIFORNIA WILD-FLOWER GARDEN. where 
and most harmonious color schemes for Cali- The garden of native ornia wil wers at Exposition 8 n ry, as | 
fornia is a run from yellow to red, for we the above illustration will testify. In the foreground is an a * Ap ghee panes ig At supply them at 
. lupins and beyond are other acres in large zones of many colors utas part - 
have an abundance of material. Both pre- of the garden is here shown and all interested should see this fine floral display Plant Begonias Now 


dominate in dry climates and blues are more 
common with more atmospheric humidity 
and less sunshine. Yet to prove the excep- 
tion to the rule some beautiful strong blues 
are found in our most arid parts—the real 
desert tracts—but they are indeed few in 
1umber. To return to our yellow-red scheme, 
Jet us begin with light yellow and run to 
yellow, golden yellow, golden orange, orange, 
orange scarlet, scarlet, light red (or scarilet- 
red,) red, dark red, and the scheme is com- 
plete and satisfying. If any addition is de- 
sired use none but White. 

The scheme above outlined is one of tran- 
sition or by the use of intermediates in a di- 
rect line; harmony by analogy is what the 
scientist calls it. “Harmony by contrast” is 


at once. 


Florida than in California by reason of the 
more humid climate, the trees reaching their 
greatest development in their native land 


where the rainfall is one of the heaviest — 


kriown. Yet the trees do well in Southern 
California generally. 

Chrysanthemum Culture. 


If you have thus far kept the soil stirred 
and the weeds out from among your plants 
the soil about them should now be covered 
with a mulch of well-rotted stable manure. 
While the tops need heat the roots should 
be cool and this the mulch will give. It will 


Alsophilla Austral | 
(Tree Fern) 


Boston and Eleganticsiaia Ferns, | 
full line, Bedding Ferns. 


Kentia Palms | 
Philodendron, Camphor Trees, |j 


Monstera Deliciosa, Rubber Trees, 
Shade Trees, Hydrangeas, 


is nothing better for summer and 
autumn flowering than a bed of tuberous 

jas. We have both the Giant Single 
and Giant Double flowering varieties in a 
wonderful selection of colors. The tuberous 
Begonia is excellent for bedding in a semi- 
shady position. | 


Decorate with Eugenia Myrtifolia 
An excellent plant for trimming or growing 
into any kind of “trained subject.” Really 
better than Boxwoods. Leaves turn a 
pretty reddish tint; all sizes from small 
plants in pots at. 75 cents per dozen to 
specimens at $10 each. 


Beautify Your Grounds 
with these new and rare shrubs—Tecomas, 
Berberis, Altheas and the new Hypericums 


not to the present writer harmony in the *!8° Provide the best of food and keep the Jacaranda, Climbing Vines. | imported direct from China; splendid speci- 
truest sense of the word. Colors may be mens at 25 cents and upwards. 
also aid mate y in getting better age | Those Wonderful Chrysanthemums 
Now is the logical time plan m for 
not perfectly harmonious. The six may be PN as in any size jj fall blooming. We have the very finest va- 
considered primary colors and coupled to- hell }j Fieties in pots at $1.50 per dozen. 
gether thus: Yellow and purple, green and , | i re 
red, blue and orange. These contrasts give 3 EDWARD H. RUST Add race Rose to your Garden . 
bright and gorgeous, often startling, effects, 1100 So. Flower St., Los Angeles. 
Reserve plants are kept constantly on hand continuously blooming creation; bears 
ut they are not advised by the present to provide for all emergencies. When 3 Nurseries, Bank St., South Pasadena. flowers of a deep rosy pink on an extra long 
writer for garden work. As class or college 5, 4on ig newly planted, worked over, or Take Short Line cars. | stem. We have this rose balled at 25 cents ’ 
colors and similar uses they are permiss- . vated in the active season for dasden- Los Angeles, Telephone F4421. |} to 50 cents. : . 
able, or — — But for gardening let ing overhaul, say in September, provide for Pasadena, Telephone Gol. 997 | You'll Enjoy the ; 
us have quiet transitions. If we wish bril- . .4i) cover that will flower throughout the ——'| Mexican Orange Flower ‘ 
. Wance we may easily gain it in fiery reds. int Dior. 
Nothing could be more startling in the way This the beautiful evergreen Choisya 
of landscape exclamation points in caliaes: photkeca in every bare spot. You may buy Ternata. It has deep green leaves and f 
tes : - it in orange or seeds of hybrids in buff, yel- white citron scented flowers; we have these f 
oe low, and orange shades. The plants will shrubs at 25 cents to $1.50. I 
Plants for Small Pools. See winter and 9) low and dense in are a ms 25c Will Start a Fine Vegetable Garden 
‘Small ls for aquatics of approximate . | ae There’s plenty of time to start that garden a 
19x10 be Geo ber more graceful and —26 cents will secure one package each of 
Que variety at lo : and without erowé- The Red Spider Pest. also much hardier. Will thrive anywhere in | Germain’s Crosby Egyptian Beets, Germain’s ‘ 
@ Variety a w cost and without cro the orange belt. I have them from five to § Oxheart Carrots, Germain’s Evergreen Or- 
ing. An expert water-plant specialist Of some of our readers farther inland are | ‘" feet. Also other unusual palms, Write to § egon Corn, Germain’s White Spine Cucum ; 
broad and long experience advises the fol- compiaining of red spider, both on lowly J. HARRISON WRIGHT ber, Germain’s Radish, Germain’s Great 
lowing: One Nymphea candidissima, white; pjants like violets and up to citrus trees. Riverside, Cal. Green Onions, ‘and Germain’s Iceberg t 
one N. chromatella, yellow; one N. gloriosa, On the coast there is no red spider and this Le . i 
N. fact should suggest treatment. Violets are Dahlias $1.50 dozen 
eS ORE See Cee. easily watered with lawn sprinklers and Thomeeon Adiustable Don’t fail to plant f th derful 
e ink! plant some of these wonde 
pots or other receptacles elevated so that nearly all garden trees may be reached by ~ ae me a d v= ane flowers this year. The Dahlia is easily t 
but two inches of water will be above soil gargen hose. Experienced gardeners use no - grown provided it has good soil and plenty 
one may alternate with the above such up- amount of water desired. Save time, of water. i 
other remedy. Aside from simple water a trouble, water and money, Cost little to 
right rush-like as scirpus, acorus, and sagit- yery thin flour paste may be sprayed over install, Made of zinc and brass, Non- : k 
Dut $7 and trees. Cook the paste thoroughly or it will describing these wondertyl heads and per: We operate one of the best landscape de- 
give one an aquatic pool to proud of, not be sticky and if over-cooked it is hard manent Gwe sysions  sHamnwow partments in the west. We specialize in the : 
especially with a few gold fish to liven the to mix with cold water, as it hardens by con- Competent 
a ee tact, Two pounds of flour will make tweuty eae Pl the hour, day or by special contract. Come F 
Commercial Campher Culture; ‘gallons. a . | Landscape ans to our city sales yard at the rear of the big a 
se Nativity of Carnati $ Sites selected, advisory garden calls made; Store and get free expert advice. f 
ound commercially profitable in Florida When one speaks of dianthus the hearer a ortiniser. Nuvics is sate, 
when of considerable extent so that crude at once thinks of Sweet Williams. But the ee ir a ay oe and weedless 
gum camphor, ofl and other by-products may common carnations are varieties of Dian- Deslaner and, Horticulturiet 
be obtained on the plantation or by a com- thus caryophyllus, native to the Mediter-.- — Free Deliveries | 
munity of camphor growers. One grove at ranean region and typical of the pink fam- % (tn Cty And Suburbs) Q 
Satsuma, Putnam county, Florida, consisting ily known to the botanist as Natural Order ' REDWOOD BEE HIVES 7 
several hundred acres, was sold at a good Caryophyllaceae. All so-called pinks are AK eo ee - F 
ce to the Du Pont Powder Company, who closely related and we have one native spe- wait -—o = | 
FOR PRICE LIST. 
use camphor in the manufacture of powders, cies, shade-loving, fragile plant bearing a - Miller Hive & Box Co Seed & Plant Co 
especially those of a smokeless nature. The livid scarlet flower known in Calteraia as 201 NORTH AVENUE 18 Z6--* SZ8 -+"3 h 
camphor tree grows much more rapidly in Indian pink. Sunset East 118; Home 10489, SS ANGELES ~ > CALL - 
26. (826) 
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training in domestic rts. 


physical education.” 


CoA) 


Covered Herself with Glory. 


thinking on the subject of “prepared- 

ness.” Processions are being held in 
many cities so as to arouse enthusiasm by 
educating the people on this important topic. 
Los Angeles chose the day of all days for its 
procession, namely Flag Day, June 14. On 
that day the people of this good city and of 
her environs sent back an echoing shout of 
answer to all the big cities of the East. 
Nearly 70,000 marchers turned out, led by 
forty-nine bands. The column reached all of 
two miles, and contained seventy main divi- 
sions, with scores of subdivisions. It took 
the column three hours to pass any given 
point. It started exactly on the tick of time, 
and there was not a hitch at. any point in 
the two-mile march, About 10,000 of the 
marchers were women. Admiral Winslow 
reviewed the parade, and at the end of it 
said: “Los Angeles. should be proud of her 
people. It was a wonderfyl demonstration 
of enthusiasm, but it must be remembered 
that as this army of patriotic men stand to- 
day they” would be nothing but sand bags 
with which to stop bullets without efficient 
training for preparedness.” . 


Ts whole country is busy these days 


Good Training Here. 
“ROM a bulletin emanating from the Uni- 
versity of California touching the sum- 
mer schools held there we glean the follow- 
ing interesting -excerpts showing the trend 
of the practical education being carried on in 
these summer sessions of the great univer- 
sity; 

“*Housewife’—that ig the occupation re- 
ported by a surprisingly large proportion of 
this year’s applicants for admission to the 
summer session of the University of Califor- 
nia, from June 26 to August 5. These ‘house- 
wives’ are of an extraordinary diversity of 
type, from San Francisco matrons who have 


taken a house in Berkeley for the summer, 


to attend courses in literature, musie and 
art, to young Mrs. Newlywed, who wants 
Many girls 
grow up without in this age of apartment- 
houses and homeless hotel-dwellers. Many 
are mothers whose children have all grown 
up and gone out into the world, and who now 
want at the hands of the university new in- 


tellectual interests or training for the tasks 


of citizenship and of social betterment work, 
participation in which is giving a new zest 
in life to hosts of women of intelligence, 
leisure and efficiency whose home cares no 
longer demand al! their time. 

“Innumerable other occupations are re- 
ported in the applications for’ the summer 
session. A waiter who ‘stopped school’ only 
half way through the high school has en- 
rolled for some stiff courses in mathematics 
and physics. Several college professors have 
enrolled for seminars in the higher realms of 
chemistry and biology. A broker is coming 
from Chicago. Another man who is coming 
from Chicago is an advertising manager and 
he is going to study political science. 


“One ‘office boy’ has enrolled for chemistry 
and physics. An electrical! station operator 
and another electrician are coming for math- 
ematics and engineering, a millman for 
physics and trigonometry, many farmers for 
agricultural courses, a man from the elec- 
trical department of a big railroad for chem- 
istry and Spanish. 

“*Mother’s helper’ is the occupation one 
young woman claims, and she will be more 
than ever professionally skilled when the 
summer is over, for she is going to study 
household management, household science, 
household art and chemistry. | 

“A milliner has enrolled for household 
art and Spanish, a graduate nurse for educa- 
tion and English, a rancher for work in law, 
a ‘designer of millinery’ for courses in art 
and music, an Indian teacher for psychology, 
a woman whose occupation is ‘needlework’ 
for household science, one housewife for 


Good Progress Made. 
UNE 14, 1886, just thirty years ago, the 
first full carload of oranges ever shipped 
out of Southern California reached its desti- 
nation at Omaha, Neb. The car went from 
Pomona, and in those days there was no such 
thing ag refrigerator-ventilator cars in the 
State. So the fruit went packed in boxes 


_having bales of straw below, all around and 


above them. They were probably seedling 


~ 


Real Life by the Great Western Sea ; 


oranges, and the cars of those days were 
ten-ton affairs, so that a carload contained 
about 250 boxes, maybe a little more. 

Since that day small orange shipments 
from Southern California the thirty years 
have given a good account of themselves. 
The old haphazard way of growing oranges 
on seedling trees had given way at that time 
to budded fruit, mostly of the navel variety. 
This year, as for several years past, there 
has not been a day in the year that oranges 
have not gone out of the State, and the total 
shipments run frem 40,000 to 45,000 carloads. 
The bulk of theseare budded navels, and the 
old seedling orange has almost disappeared 
from the market. In a few of the old locali- 
ties there may be smal! groves still left. 


Before California came into the market as 
a supplier of oranges the country was de- 
pendent upon imports which cost a great 
deal more than the native-grown fruit costs 
now. The people got many fewer oranges 
and paid a great deal more for them. 


La Jolla for Scientists. 

GREAT gathering of scientific students 

is to meet at La Jolla near San Diego 
this summer. Many subjects will be studied 


under the direction of competent professors- 


from the University of California. La Jolla 
is a fascinating spot to spend a month in 
the dog days, and no doubt the students of 
science at that point this year will enjoy 
the holiday and go away well equipped in 
many subjects. 

The University of California will be host 
at La Jolla on Wednesday, August 9, to the 
greatest gathering of scientists ever knowh 
in Southern California. The occasion will 
be the dedication of the new museum build- 
ing and the thousand-foot .wnczete pier just 
built by the Scripps In@tituion for Biological 
Research, through the gift to the university 
of Miss Ellen B. Scripps. It is the opening 
event of the annual convention of the Pa- 
cific division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and inau- 
gurates an important series of meetings of 
affiliated scientific societies. 

These meetings of the scientists will come 
during the last week of the “Summer As- 
sembly in Science” which the University of 
California is to conduct at the Scripps In- 
stitution from July 1 to August 15, 1916— 
the assembly opening just a week after the 
summer session at Berkeley—when teachers 
of science, scientific investigators, and nov- 
ices seeking initiation into the mysteries of 
the fascinating animal and plant life of the 
California coast are to have six weeks of 
study in the laboratories, the aquarium, the 
museum, the library, and the lecture-halls of 
the Scripps Institution. This research de- 
partment of the university, dedicated to the 
advancement of knowledge as to the proc- 
esses of life and the ways of living beings, 
has never before given opportunity to the 
general student to enjoy its privileges. Those 
who gather for the assembly will explore 
the ways of the strange sea creatures and 
the richly varied sea flora of the Southern 
California coast and will attend a series of 
lectures, demonstrations and _ laboratory 
classes. 

Among the scientific societies whose mem- 
bers will gather at San Diego immediately 
after the summer assembly in science are 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, the 
Cordilleran section of the G ological Society 
of America, the Western Society of Nat- 
uralists, the San Diego Natural History So- 
ciety, the Pacific Slope Brauch of the Amer- 
ican Association of Economic Entomologists, 
the Ecological Society of America, and the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society, all associated with the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 3 
To prepare for this great gathering of 
scientists at San Diego and at La Jolla, a 
committee has been appointed representing 
the educational and scientific interests of 
the community. It consists of Dr., Fred 
Baker, Poiat Loma, chairman; W. C. Cran- 
dall, business manager of the Scripps Insti- 
tution for Biological Research, La Jolla; 
Stanley Hale, San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce; E. L. Hardy, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School, San Diego; Dr. 
E. L. Hewitt, director of the School of Amer- 
ican Archaeology, SantagFe, N. M.; Duncan 
McKinnon, City Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego, and Dr. William E. Ritter, pro- 
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fessor of zoology in the University of Cali- 
fornia and director of the Scripps Institu- 
tion for Biological Research. . 


Good Dividends. 


YEAR ago San Bernardino spent 

$275,000 in building and equipping a 
polytechnic high school. June 16 there were 
graduated from thig school thirty-three boys 
and girls. It was a good investment on 
which has been declared a very good divi- 
dend. San Bernardino is only one of a hun- 
dred cities in Southern California which 
have made similar investments, and on 
which similar dividends are being declared. 
June is the month of graduates .all over 
Southern California, and in every city com- 
mencement exercises are being held at 
which hundreds, yes thousands, of young 
men and women are turned out upon the 
world to begin life. It will be their own 
fault or misfortune if they fail. No com- 
munity in the world provides more gener- 
ously for the school training of its youth 
than Southern California. There is some com- 
plaint in some quarters that our educational 
system is costing too much, that our schools 
are too splendid and magnificent, employ- 
ing too many teachers and paying them too 
high salaries. This all depends upon the 
way the schools are conduoted and the use 
made of them by the youth of the country. 
Unless the money is wasted it is well spent. 
Schools should be well built, have an air of 
art and of comfort and convenience about 
them. It seems impossible that too many 
teachers are employed in the public schools 
of the district, or that as a rule they are 
paid too high salaries. If there is any fault 
to be found with our system it is that it is 
too elaborate, gives too much attention to 
subjects not available in after life in the 
great business of life, earning a livelihood. 
But we should not be impatient. This char- 
acterizes our education all over the country, 
and from all appearances and reports Calli- 
fornia is in the vanguard in reforming this 
false system. 3 


Chose Good Place. \ 
HAT was a beautiful picture 


Bennett, the popular actor, who with his 
wife and children is spending his vacation 
at Beverly Hills. They’ must enjoy it, for 
if there is a more fascinating spot on earth 


to spend a week, a month or a year than’ 


Beverly Hills, that one must have some 
attractions. There is everything there to 
make it a delightful place to sojourn or to 
live permanently. It has scenery of no ordi- 
nary kind covering mountain, tree and plain, 
city and country, and the atmosphere there 
is full of health. 


Work for All. . 

F THERE is an idle man in California these 

lovely June days he has himself to blame 
for it. He must be like the fellow reported 
as looking for work and praying to heaven 
that he should not find it. Agencies are at 
work here in the city trying to round up 
4000 willing workers for the Imperial Val- 
ley alone. The melon crop is in full swing, 
the cotton crop at hand, down in those trop- 
ical regions where the soil is so fertile. Be- 
sides there are twenty-two miles of irriga- 
tion canal to be built from Volcano Lake to 
new lands in the Imperial Valley. Men are 
guaranteed employment immediately, and 
there is no fee to be paid by either employer 
or employee. - 


Footprints of Prosperity. 
HE city of Santa Monica is considering 
the purchase of 1700 feet of’ beach 
frontage for about $100,000. 

The Central California Gas Company, 
which serves Visalia, Tulare, Exeter, Por- 
terville and other San Joaquin Valley cities, 
has made application to the State Railroad 
Commission for authority to issue’ $19,000 in 
bonds to improve its system. 

The Nadeau Hotel at First and Spring 
streets, Los Angeles, containing 150 rooms, 
has been renovated at a cost of more than 
$17,000, and is soon to be reopened. 

The services of the Pacific Electric cars 
at Glendale, which formerly stopped at 
Glendale avenue, has been extended ten 
blocks beyond, with the prospect of being 
extended later to Eagle Rock. 

At Fifty-second street and Santa Fe ave- 


aa 


in The 
Times the other day showing Richard | 


Arom the Im- 


mue @ mill to crush cotton 
perial Valley is about to be/’erected. The 
company is capitalized for $700,000. 

The Inglewood Union /High School, for 
which a contract has n let, is to cost 
$35,000. 

The Methodists are to have a\new churcl. 
at the corner of Union avenue and Twenty- 
second street, Los Angeles, costing $16,000. 
It is the intention of the congregation to 
erect a $75,000 church on the lot at a future 
time. 

The contract for the new citrus experi- 
ment station at Riverside has been let at 
$119,500. ; 

The State Railroad Commission has 
granted permission to the Santa Catalina 
Island Company to issue $1,000,000 bonds 
for improvement purposes. : 

The Southern Oi) Fields Company is dis- 
tributing to its stockholders dividends 
amounting to $8,500,000. 

The Bear Valley Development Company 
has been organized wit ha capital of $25,000 
to build a fine hotel in that charming moun- 
tain resort. 

A new hotel is planned for East Sixth 
street between Towne and Ruth avenues, to 
be a four-story brick building. 

A beautiful mansion in Windsor Square | 
has been sold to a hotel man from? Akron, O., 
for $25,000. The new buyer contemplates 
spending a great deal of money in improv- 
ing the place. 2 
. At Beverly Hills three homes recently con. 
structed have averaged $50,000 apiece. 

A 160-acre alfalfa ranch near Lancaster, in 
Antelope Valley, is reported exchanged for 
the Bungalow Inn, a thirty-five-room hotel 
at Fillmore, Ventura county, the total valu- 
ation being given at $32.000. , 

A twelve-and-a-half-acre lemon grove at 
La Verne is reported exchanged for a bun- 
galow court in Hollywood at a total valua- 


of $22,500. 


Big Lumber Deliveries. 

UNE 11 the steamship San Jacinto dis- 
charged 600,000 feet of lumber at Re. 
dondo Beach. Another steamship from the 
Columbia was waiting with 750,000 feet of 
lumber to unload. A whole string of ships 
is on the way from the north to unload at 
Redondo Beach, carrying from 450,000 
square feet to 750,000 feet apiece. This ac- 
tivity at Redondo Beach is an outgrowth of 
the strike of the longshoremen and steve- 
dores at Los Angeles Harbor. Southern 
California is very much like the Riviera in 
Italy in climate and also in the number of 
harbors it contains. They have the same 
labor troubles along the Mediterranean as 
here, and when there is trouble at Marseilles 
all the ships go to Genoa, and vice versa. 


Charming Spot. 

ORT M’ARTHUR is to be the new for- 

tress for coast defense overlooking Los 
Angeles Harbor. The fortress will be on 
the very outer nose of old Point Firmin. 
The . quartermaster’s department at San 
Francisco is busy just now on plans for the 
officers’ quarters and barracks for the men 
at the fort. The plans being considered in- 
clude that of the army post on Corregidor 
Island at the entrance of Manila Bay, which 
is of heavy concrete construction two stories 
high, with wide verandas on three sides. It 
is a charming spot that these officers and 
men have before them for their sojourn 
while performing their duty. 


High Prices for Fruit. 


HE California fruit crop of this year is 
finding a market at an unusually early 
period, ‘and it is bringing unusually high 
prices. The prices come from the fact that 
the crops are very short. The cherry crop. 
a example, is only about 50 per cent. of 
t year’s. June 14 a carload of this fruit 
sold in New York for $5081. Five carloads 
sold there previously had brought more 
than $22,000, one car selling for $4970. Last 
year on a good crop the cherries were bring- 
ing about $1800 to $2000 a car. Figures indi- 
cate that on a half-<rop the profit to the 
growers will be about the same as last year 
on a full crop. June 13 the first carload of 
Bartlett pears went out from Sacramento. 
This is an unusually early period for this 
fruit to find this market. | 
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N ORDER to comprehend the magni- — 
] tude of the task our County Forester 
has had in establishing the beautiful 
lines of ornamental shade trees along the 
»®otnty boulevards, one must make the 
drive along the three or four hundred miles 
of roadway that have been so handied. To 
understand the skillful administration that 
has been given this work we should liken 
the County Forester to a farmer who had 
a grove of tr three or four hundred 
miles long and about thirty-six inches wide. 
Any average farmer can make trees grow 
- in a nice block where he can drive the 
teams and cultivater, but if he had a ranch 
300 miles long and thirty-six inches wide 
on the scraggly border of the general com- 
munity he would know what it was to keep 
the little trees with heads up and smiling 
faces to grow into various forms of bene- 
ficial shade for the passing traffic. In addi- 
‘tion to the unwieldy shape of this elongated 
grove. of trees and its exasperating loca- 
tion—crowded as it is along the edge of 
the community with fences to interrupt and 
bar the operation of power tillage tools—- 
the baby trees have stood out unprotected, 
subject to the attacks of gophers, rabbits 
- and passing herds of sheep and goats. The 
irrigation has perforce been done with tank 
wagons. 
| Despite these almost impossible condi- 
tions, the boulevards of this county now 
| have established lines of shade trees, which 
; with ordinary care will come to a high de 
Ras gree of perfection. 
Reforesting Plans. 


. | The county of Los Angeles has now em- 
barked u a plan of maintaining a nur- 
| sery for the production of pine trees to be 
used in reforesting the barren slopes of our 
mountains. This is not a new subject in 
Southern California. A quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the work was taken 
hold of vigorously by forestry societies. 
Many experiments have been made and 
many failures have resulted, but among it 
all one great success stands out in the 
plantings by T. P. Lukens on Mt. Wilson, 
from which success sentiment has been 
aroused that resulted in the action of our 
local county government. 


\ 


The magnificent 10-year-old trees in the _ 


Lukens plantings on Mt. Wilson are the 
evidence of what we may expect to see arise 
from the brush during the next generation, 
and they are a monument to the tireless 
energy and natural skill of the father of 
this work. 


Statistical Bickerings. 


Through carelessness principally, and 
possibly by reason of some professional 
jealousy, the history of the Lukens pines 
has been frequently perverted. Because 
there were several years of experiment and 
investigation, with repeated failures, some 
statistician, who is inclined to underesti- 
mate the beneficence of a pine forest cov- 
ering on our mountains, has set forth the 
claim that only 2 per cent. of the trees 
planted lived. This statement frequently 


Local Forestry Operations. 


“TEMPERING THE WIND AND THE ‘FLOOD. 
By M: V. Hartranft. — 


THE COUNTY’S PUBLIC PLAYGROUND. 


County Forester Flintham has another new 


project on his hands in the form of a great 


oak park in the valley of Monte Vista, where the Board of Supervisors has recently 


made a purchase of several additional 
shaping into a great public playground. 


acres, which the County Forester is rapidly 


bobs up in the public print, and just as 
frequently is carelessly used by some pub- 
lic men who should be deeply interested in 
the development of this new project sad the 
county. 

If all the failures of the raisin tndeatey 
in the districts where raisin making was 
tried out unsuccessfully were totaled up into 
a@ general average it could just as well be 
shown that the raisin industry was an utter 
failure, notwithstanding that the continued 
experiments soon showed that the vicinity 
of Fresno had the climate peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the making of raisins, from and after 
which time the industry has been a noted 


The Lukens experiments developed the 
perfect success in forest plantings locally. 


Flintham’s Plans. 
It has been the hope that plans could be 


made whereby County Forester Flintham 
could co-operate in the mountain work, so 


that the success of it would rest upon the 


experienced shoulders of T. P. Lukens; but 
this transpires to be a very impracticable 
proposition, because Mr. Lukens has 


reached that age and stage in life where 


he cannot take up the general duties of 
forestry work, and the responsibility of a 
public office cannot be successfully divided. 

Therefore, we find County Forester Flint- 
ham now going it alone on very energetic 
lines, and he takes into the project of the 
county forestry nursery up near Altadena 
all the buoyant energy that has resulted 
from the work he has so successfully done 
along the county highways. 

It is well, however, for County Forester 


Flintham to seriously consider the problems 
that confront him. There have been a mul- 
titude of failures, and the sun-scorched 
sides of the mountains are not hospitable 
to baby trees. He has many original plans 
of his own that are quite the reverse of the 
planting plans as successfully evolved by 
T. P. Lukens. There is more than one way 
of killing a cat, and there are many very 
good ways of planting a tree, in so far as 
certain physical variations are concerned. 

The principal variation of Forester Flint- 
ham's plans from that of the- successful 
work done by Mr. Lukens,‘as told by the 
chairman of the County Forestry Commis- 
sion, lies in the planting of young seedlings 
with balled roots. The Lukens plan is to 
Plant with bare roots, following a system 
of nursery transplantings with root prun- 
ings. The advocates of bare-root and balled- 
tree planting in orchards have disagreed 
for many years, and both sides frequently 
show good results. For the welfare of the 
community and for the fate of the coming 
generations who will depend for ‘protection 
from floods and for their necessary increase 
of water supply upon this work which the 
county is now engaged in, we will all hope 
that in this case also the balled-root plan 
will make its good showing. 

Forester Flintham’s responsibility to this 
community is very great now that he has 
assumed full responsibility for the success 
or failure of this forward movement by the 
county government. 


Teach Forestry. 


This forestry problem of Southern Cal- 
ifornia ig peculiar to this region. Without 


chart or compass, the unknown waters have | 
been explored and clearly mapped. The 
conditions, the objects and the results of 
forestry plans in Southern California are so 
contradistinct from that of any other re 
gion, and so urgent, that one of our local 
universities should establish a department 
for training young men and young women 
in the art and science of forestry, as ap- 
plied to the semi-arid conditions and neces- 
sities of Southern California. Forestry as 
taught in the eastern universities, forestry 
even as applied to the temperate regions 
of Northern and Central California, cannot 
lead us into possession of the priceless 
heritage of a tree cover for our almost 
barren slopes. 

Forest-covered mountains will temper the 
desert winds and curb the floods that are 
barking and tearing at the heart of this 
civilization which we have barely wrested 
from the desert. The writer wishes that 
the life work of T. P. Lukens of Pasadena 
could be embodied into a course of forestry 
in one of our local universities, that this 
experience and knowledge of details, which 


fF means success, may be preserved. | 


Exterminating Sparrows. 


The city of Riverside has finally awak- 
ened to the threatened invasion of English 
sparrows. The city has employed a man 
to shoot English sparrows at 15 cents 
apiece. San Bernardino is going to be asked 
to unite in the warfare against the spar 
row. 
Pickling English Walnuts. 


This is the time of the year to make the 
experiment of pickling green English wal- 
nuts. They make a most delightful relish. 
You must pick the nuts before the hard 
shell begins to form inside, and to test it 
you should see that you can pierce them 
with a pin. As soon as the inner shell 
forms they cannot be used for pickling. The 
standard recipe for pickling walnuts is as 
follows: . 

Make a brine sufficient to cover the wal- 
nuts, using six ounces of salt to a quart of 
water. Take off the scum, which will rise 
as the salt dissolves, and throw in the 
walnuts. Stir them night and morning. If 
they are wanted for immediate use leave 
them in twelve days. Otherwise drain them ° 
from the brine in nine days. Spread them | 
on dishes and let them remain exposed to 
the air until they become black. This will 
be in twelve hours or less. Make a pickle 
with a good half-gallon of vinegar, one tea- 
spoon salt, two ounces black pepper, three 
bruised ginger roots, a drachm of mace and 
from one-fourth to one-half ounce of cloves 
and four ounces mustard seed to each 100 
walnuts. The cloves, if desired, may be 
stuck into three or four small onions. Boil 
these ingredients together five minutes, | 
have the walnuts ready in a stone jar and 
pour the vinegar over them as soon as it is 
taken from the fire. When the pickle is 
quite cold cover the jar securely and store 
it in a dry place. Keep the walnuts well 
covered with vinegar and always boil any 
vinegar Which may be added to them. 


Men Who Climbed. 


WERE NOT AFRAID TO SWEEP FLOORS 
WHEN THEY WERE YOUNG. 


[Girard, in Philadelphia Public Ledger: 
The manager of one of America’s . largest 
drug firms said to me the other day: 


“I hired a 16-year-old boy at $6 a week to 
carry drugs and act as messenger. After 
fifteen minutes he quit. He insisted upon 
running an automobile. 

“TI also employed a 17-year-old negro boy 
at $7 a week. When he was told to help 
sweep the floor he indignantly refused and 
gave up hig job. ‘I don’t have to sweep 
floors,’ said he.” 

Indeed! Well, my lad, you will have to go 
some if you keep up with the boys, white 
or black, who did have to sweep floors. 

There was Frederick Douglass, born a 
slave and who never earned a dollar of 
wages until he was 21. Yet he became an 
editor, orator and diplomatist of national 
note, and died loaded with ‘honors. 

B. K. Bruce, another black boy who did 
more than sweep floors. He slept upon 
them, for he, toa, was born a slave. But that 
didn’t prevent hig becoming a United States 
Senator and a man of wide renown. | 

And again, there was Booker T. Washing- 


ton! Born in slavery, he was not paid as 
much as $7 a week until long after he had 
reached manhood, but before he died he had 
founded a great school, and was one of the 
world’s foremost educators. 

Not sweep a floor? Why, half the men 
you ever heard of had to sweep floors at 17, 
and for wages a good deal under $7 a week. 

Let me name just a few more of these 
floor sweepers. James J. Hill, who died 
recently, was glad to have a job sweeping 
the floor of a little store in Canada, which 
was no stumbling block to his future mas- 
tery of 2000 miles of railroad and $190,000,- 
000 


His son-in-law, even after graduating at 
Yale, began his climb to the vice-presidency 
of the Northern Pacific on a salary of $8 a 
week. 

We owe the phonograph and the electric 
light to Thomas A. Edison, a very persistent 
sweeper of floors in his youth. 

John Wanamaker wasn’t above dusting his 
own counters, but I cannot see that it stood 
in his way to becoming a merchant king. 

And George W. Childs was fond of re- 
lating how he trundled a wheelbarrow of 
papers through the streets, a fact that didn't 
prevent his becoming publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger later on in life. 

If this colored boy who is too proud to 


history he will learn that even Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose Emancipation Proclamation 
freed 4,000,000 other negroes, had dwelt in 
a home that scarcely had a floor. 

So, it seems, that next to being President, 
sweeping a floor is about the best job one 
can get. 

Up in the beautiful Lehigh Valley the 
‘other day thousands gathered to pay homage 
to the work of another illustrious floor 
sweeper. 

Lehigh University is 50 years old, and 
it is the child of Asa. Packer, a tanner’s ap- 
prentice, who later became a carpenter. 
When Packer was 17 he was not earning $7 
a week—the sum refused by the colored lad 
~—but before he died Packer was the rich- 
est man in Pennsylvania. 

And Packer didn’t stop at mere wealth. 
He carved out Carbon county; he was a 
judge, a Corgressman, a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and in the Democratic convention of 
1868 Pennsylvania swung its delegation to 
him for President of the United States. 

Best and biggest of all, Asa Packer built 
Lehigh University and endowed it with 
funds he had acquired from the days he had 
been sweeping floors in a tannery up to 
those later years when, as a builder of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, he had amassed 
millions. 


sweep up fame and fortune with the a 
on the floor? 

Which, and other instances too numerous 
to catalogue, bring me to this final observa- 
tion: The door that leads to the Exalted 
Order of Floor Sweepers opens right into 
the office of the president of the company 
that owns the floor. 

Had Hired Them All. 

Representative 
liam Kettner of California made a jour- 
ney to Mexico a while ago and was greatly 
impressed with the cheapness of Mexican 
cab hire. Kettner found that for 20 cents 
he could have a carriage at his disposal 
for about an hour. That made a great 
hit with him, and he worrted because he 
had occasion to use a cab only part of the 
time. It seemed a shame that he couldn’t 
spend more money on such a bargain propo- 
sition. The afternoon before Kettner and 
his friends were to leave Mexico City ‘one 
of the party noticed a string of seven car- 
riages proceeding down the street like a 
funeral procession. All were empty except 
the one in the lead. In it sat Kettner puf- 
fing calmly at a big cigar. He had hired” 
all the carriages he could find in front of 
his hotel and set out to revel in his bargain 


Who can tell when a fellow is going to grandeur. 
[827] 
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heard McCormack, the reigning Irish 

tenor in the world of song, sing his 
ballad, “A Little Love, a Little Kiss?” If 
you have not, believe your Eagle, you have 
missed a treat worth going miles to hear, 
and sure to uplift the heart to higher planes 
of being. 

Many attempts more or less vain, more 
or less successful, have been made to find 
a definition that would exactly fit you be 
ings of the human race. Your Eagle has 
a new definition to propose which he hopes 
will be acceptable to you, which he is sure 
ought to be for it fits you from head to 
foot, “like the paper on the wall or the 
glove upon my little darling’s hand.” 

If your Eagle were building a dictionary, 
when he came to the word “man,” he would 
write this definition after it: “An animal 
which in making love resorts to osculation” 
Oh, no, your Eagle does not forget the old 
Irish ballad, a couplet of which runs thus: 

“Two turtle doves above my head sat 
courting on a bough. core 

I envied them their happiness to see 
them bill and coo.” | 

It was a love-lorn swain, indeed, who 
gave utterance to this ballad from one end 
to the other. Or was it a love-lorn maid? 
It is so long since the Eagle heard it that he 
has forgotten. This question does not sig- 
nify much for the present purpose, as the 
lines are equally applicable whether they 
represent the way of a man with a maid or 
the way of a maid with a man. Of course, 
the billing and cooing of turtle doves are 
very different from the kiss of you human 
lovers when your lips meet in passionate 
embrace. That is all your Eagle wants to 

establish in defense of his definition of man 
as a kissing animal. 


brethren, have you ever 


Your Rate knows a place tn Seuthera 
California called Sierra Madre, one of the 
most beautiful epote in all the beautiful 
foothill country of this beautiful Southland. 
Some time ago he read a story of a school- 
teacher out there who was caught in the 
very act of osculation out in the open air 
under the shining sun. Or was it under the 
shining moon? Of course, moonlight is 
the very time for lovers, according to the 
ditty, “Meet Me by Moonlight Alone.” 
It is a good thing for this teacher and her 
sweetheart that they were living among the 
Los Angeles foothills in this latest year of 
grace, and not in the cold snowclad Con- 
necticut a winter day a hundred years ago 
or more. Connecticut at that time was 
governed by the Puritans, the least human 
lot of people that ever wore pants and 
petticoats, the hardest to range under any 
definition that would cover the human race 
generally, ever known upon earth. Your 
Eagle is referring to the days when the 
blue laws governed that colony and a man 
was forbidden to kiss his own wife in pub- 
lic. If such a law had existed in France in 
‘the time of the last Louis it would have 
heen to laugh with a vengence, for. ac- 
cording to the story-tellers of that country 
so full of lovers and of love and necessarily 
of kissing, the men of France of that time 
would have considered it a disgrace to kiss 
their wives or to bestow any other token 
of affection upon the spouses of their bos- 
oms. | 

Now here comes in the sequel to the epi- 
sode chronicled above touching the Sierra 
Madre teacher and her osculatory adven- 
ture under the silvery moon or the golden 
sun. The school trustees of that lovely 
suburb of Los Angeles were inundated for 
a month after the publication of the story 
with applications from teachers from all 
parts of the country asking for jobs in the 
schools of Slerra Madre. Of course, the in- 
ference is inevitable. They wanted to be 
kissed and thought Sierra Madre the place 
to accomplish their hearts’ desire. Your 
Eagle does not remember whether the ac- 
count in the paper told or not whether 
these épplications were all from school- 
ma’ams or whether they were all from 
schoolmasters, or if the conditions existing 
in schools of co-education were found in 
the applications for positions in the Sierra 
Madre public schools. | 7 


Your Mante would to know, ta 
not an empty curiosity that etire his heart 
to learn the facts. If your Peggle were hu- 
man, qualified to dress in petticoats and 
wear picture hats, he would not apply for 
a place in the schools of Sierra Madre. 
Why? Because he thinks he would meet 
too much rivalry from the present force of 
teachers In the schools of that beautiful 
foothill town. Sierra Madre is beautiful in 
its site, more beautiful in its habitations, 
beautiful above these things in the flowers 
that flourish there, but most beautifui of 
all in its girls. This accounts for the 
temerity displayed by the swain who was 
caught embracing the school-teacher. How 
in the world any man with a man’s heart 
and spirit could resist kissing a Sierra 
Madre schoolma’m is beyound your Eagle's 
power of imagination. 

This little screech of the Eagle began 
with reference to Tenor McCormack and his 
song. You know how it runs, or at least 


you ought to. The refrain is: “A little love, 


a little kiss, I would give the whole wur-ruld 
for this.” The@ pronunciation of the word 
“world” proves McCormack to be a true- 
born Irshman. His name shows that he is 
a Celt and his singing proves that he be- 
longs to the old race of minstrels. Being 
an Irishman, of ceurse, he is always ready 
for a fight or a love scrape, the matter be- 
ing indifferent to him which it is. If he had 


seen the school-teachers of Southern Califor- 


nia, whether from Sierra Madre, Monrovia, 
old Anaheim or some of the beach cities, 
he would have offered a thousand worlds 
for a kiss from the rosy lips of one of 
them. When your Eagle was an eagiet he 
used to perch generally over the towers of 
a big college in Wisconsin, and peeping 
down into the study-room one night he 
saw a boy of about 13 or 14 years of age 
penning a love ditty to the daughter of the 
curator of the school. The Eagle reached 
down his long claws and grabbed the 
screed, which ended thus: “Dear Lily, I 
would give the world for just one kiss from 
your pretty, rosy lips, by gosh!” The Eazle 
had the'love letter read aloud to the who!e 
school, and it made the boy miserabic as 
long as he was in the institution from that 


time forth, but it stopped the boys wasting — 


their time from arithmetic in penning love 
ditties to Lillie Nichols, or any other girl in 
the community. 


Oe the cométrary, your Maagte being of the 
male sex, if he were of the human species 
and a school-teacher he would never rest 


easy until he got a jeb in the Sierra Madre 


school where the lovely teachers of the fe 


male sex are not so chary of their favors 
as women of this calling are generally re- 
puted to be. Notice, brethren, your Eagle 
likes to be exact. He calls particular at- 
tention to the word “reputed.” 
he knows nothing about the reputation of 
schoolma’ams of any tense of time or of any 
region of geography. But\presuming that 
the school-teachers of the feminine gender 
of America are usually hard to kiss and that 
the maidens of Sierra Madre are more lib 
eral with their lips, if he were a man he 
would. never rest until he got a school at 
Sierra Madre. 

Up at Porterville, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, the women are more chary of their 
osculatory favors. This, according to an 
account published recently in the great 
religious journal which uses the eagle fo: 
its symbol. There it seems that a miner 
named H. Stone tried to kiss Mrs. Otto 
Breuner, wife of a cook at a mine near the 
city limits. Quoting the statement of the 
womap in the justice court, where the case 
was tried, she says she, “worked over him 
with a brick.” The woman was released to 
await the outcome of the injuries inflicted 
upon the would-be kisser by the wouldn't: 
be kissed. 

The episode does not at all contrave"e 
the Eagie’s definition of mankind. More- 
over, it does not come within the category 
of school-teachers of Sierra Madre or else 
where. She was a married woman, and 
probably felt the force of the proverb, 
“Kissing goes by favor.” Then Stone may 
have been a hard and cold individual not 
provocative of kissing. And besides all this, 
the woman from her name is seen to be a 
Teuton, and in these perilous times of war 
may have considered the man as belonging 
to the allies. } 

Yours for osculatory humanity, 


S MANY great men make the mistake of 


living ten years too long. The most 
) notable example of that was Gladstone, 
who lived to be pitied, apologized for, ex- 
plained—after having been the greatest 
man in the British Empire ten years be- 
fore, 

Lord Kitchener is to be envied. No 
decay for him. He died a splendid and 
spectacular death at the height of his 
glory, with the biggest job of his life—the 
raising of a five-milNon army in eighteen 
months—completed. One may be sorry for 
England, who has no great men to spare, 
but one need not be sorry for Kitchener. 
Nothing is quite so sad as to see a great 
man reach his zenith and start steadily 
down hill. To watch age, the stealthy 
enemy, gnawing up the vitals. To watch 
those deadly, intangible assailants of hu- 
man self-confidence, rheumatism, lumbago, 
gout, blindness, deafness, weakening facul- 
ties, creep upon a once great man and re 
duce him to feeble impotence, to super- 
fluity. 

Truly, it is horrible to die young in bat- 
tle, but it is worse to die old and slowly of 
waste and decay. Kitchener died while he 
was still in possession of all his powers and 
is mourned by an empire. Ten years hence 
he would have been interred in Westminster 
Abbey with all due respect, but a sense that 
it was about time, anyway. 


whiskers. Mustachios have been increasing 
with perceptible approval of late. After 
trying two mustached Presidents in Roose- 
velt and Taft, and a clean shave with Wil- 
son, a reaction has evidently set in for 
whiskers, furry and unashamed. 

I think we have come to regard a beard- 
less older man as a little indecent—like an 
older woman in short skirts and baby hats. 
Wisdom demands whiskers, they lend dig- 
nity and importance, character, and often 
cover a multitude of sins. I am inclined to 
blame the clean-shaven decade for the rise 


- of femininity, the violent progress of wom- 


an’s suffrage, and other things detrimental 
to masculine prestige. The absence of 
whiskers may easily account for the preva- 
lence of divorce. Nature provided mascu- 
linity with whiskers for a very good -pur- 
pose. As the lord of creation it was very 
undesirable that he should expose his 
weaknesses unnecessarily. Weak, self-in- 
dulgent mouths, recedipg chins, flabby jaws 
cannot be successfully exposed without loss 
of prestige. But appropriately, decently 
hidden behind a curtain of hirsute adorn- 
ment, a bold front can be maintained and 
a very desirable deception attained. _ 


Since the days of Samson hair has al- 


wavs been ~ associated with strength. 
Whether discarding our whiskers actually 
weakened us, or merely exposed our weak- 
ness is a moot point, but the fact remains 
that women promptly began to lose their 
respectful reverence for us when we shed 
them. Do you suppose that there would be 
a vast Federation of Women’s Clubs if all 
those women .had had properly imposing 
bewhiskered spouses at home to frown. up- 
on the movement? | 

Whiskers make a areas man stronger, 
and aid a weak man to hide hig weakness. 
Can you picture the impotence of King 
George and the Czar, the wily old Emperor 
of Austria, or Ferdinand of Bulgaria with- 
out their whiskers? The Kaiser without bis 
mustache—unthinkable! | 

Very few men can afford to expose their 
mouths and chins—a dead giveaway. Mus- 
tachios are becoming to most men for a 
very good reason, after a certain age. The 
same reason that collars are affected by 
women after 40. Nature has provided for 


Margaret Sanger declares that this coun- 
try produces fewer great men in proportion 
to its population than any other country. 
And this country was mainly responsibie for 
the cléan-shave fashion, the Dana Gibson 
man being our ideal. But in the same way 
that few women can be successful Mary 
Pickfords, still fewer men can be success- 
ful Dana Gibson heroes—but we insisted up- 
on thinking we could. 


Maybe it is not too late. If Hughes be- 
comes President it will augur well for our 
rescue. We have been a prominent horri- 
ble example of the weakness of the clean 
shave. Preparedness is in the air. Numer- 
‘ous local prominent golf men, for instance, 
are growing whiskers with highly satisfac- 
tory results. Have you seen Judge Fred- 
erickson and Ed Tufts, lately, for instance? 
Ed Tufts is the golf autocrat and he has 
chosen the psychological period to grow 
whiskers that his autocracy may not be 
impaired. Judge Frederickson, a long-past 
champion, promptly won the championship 
of his club when he fostered whiskers. Read, 
mark, and learn, my brothers. . 

The Servant Problem. 


T WAS interesting to read that one of the 

subjects discussed with much eloquence 
by the women federation delegates to New 
York recently was our old friend, the serv- 
ant problem. And there was a very gen- 
eral disposition to concede that the do- 
mestic servant is a human being! Having 
made masculinity recognize the sex as hu- 
man beings in certain suffrage States, Sr 
ladies are now making a few concessions 
on their own account. ° 

The world will have progressed, indeed, 
when a majority of women employers can 
be persuaded to regard their domestic help 
as human beings. Up till now the servant 
has been required to regard herself as caste 
apart and to be satisfied with that calling 
to which God hag been pleased to call her; 
to wear a uniform which marked her as an 
inferior being, to subjugate all her natural 
tastes and desires, to sell herself, body and 
soul, to her mistress. When she rebelled, 
mistresses held up their hands and blamed 
education, which fostered ideas above their 


‘sons? One can picture no such discomfort 


as being an unhuman servant in the employ 
of a very human mistress. She was expect- 
ed to be grateful for the worst sleeping 
quarters in the house, to preserve a humble 
and courteous mien at all times no matter 
what the provocation, and to harbor in- 
credible strength. Nothing worries some 
mistresses more than to figd the maid with 
an unoccupied hour on her hands. The 
maid was expected to be sweet and patient 
with the most unpleasant children, to enter 
enthusiastically into party plans which 
meant thrice the work for her and no par- 
ticipation. And to be sick was the heinous. 
crime, about the most inconsiderate thing 
she could do. Yet mistresses were amazed 
and indignant when she elected to leave the 
charms and comforts of other people’s 
homes and take herself to a factory or a 
department store where she knew just what 
was expected of her and what time was her 
own. 

Perhaps it is not so much the education 
of the maid that evolved the “problem” so 
much as the lack of education of the mis- 
tress. But the dawn is at hand. Servants, 
according to some leading clubwomen, are 
now pronounced to. be human beings. 


The: Mind of the City. 


ID you merch We did. And I must 

say I found it in my heart to regret 
that the press contingent, the mind of the 
city, should forsake its retiring modesty 
and expose itself in person to the public 
gaze. Truth to tell, personal beanty is not 
our strong point. Most of our charms and 
graces are quite obviously inside our heads, 
not out. We are so occupied formulating 
the opinions i our half a million inhabi- 


tants, that we have small time for personal 
sartorial adornment. Of course, genius has 
neyer been required to be pérsonally beau- 


tiful, it is quite possible the public would 
have lost faith in our inherent wisdom had 


we turned out a really natty brigade. Still, 
there was something peculiarly courageous 
about our voluntary exposure. We are con- 
scious of our lack of chic; we would just 


as soon be beautiful and modish. But na- 


ture rarely concedes brain and beauty in 


Of course, 


Whiskers. | the concealment of her more obvious mis- station! How dare they object to eating the same person, and had we been as love ! 
ie | takes before they become too apparent, and alone in the kitchen after all the food was ly as the Shriners and as clever as our- 
VEN before Hughes was nominated we have flouted her counsel to our Own un- cold? How dare they want evenings out, selves, our power for good or evil would , 
there was a decided tenflenes to\revive doing c | fashionable clothes, sweethearts, music les- mighty, indeed. | 
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He HUMAN BODY: ITS CARE, USE ANDABUSE. 
to Good Health. By a Medical Man. 


Women's Clubs and Health. ‘ Oklahoma and’ Arkansas regard pellagra were easily secured on the promise that these symptoms of pellagra; the convicts 
~_ as one of their greatest problems. Through they vould be given a free pardon for their fed on ‘normal’ food showed no change.” 
Test was a time when certain skep- the southern States, where pellagra made dev ion to science. Re 


tical persons were inclined to doubt its first appearance in this country, still ‘ What are you going to feed us on?’ they '!mport of Dr. Goldberger’s Demonstration. 


the usefulness of women’s clubs. have the great majority of cases, it breaks ~ ed. The prospective menus, containing | 
That was when many of these clubs devoted out sporadically elsewhere. An occasional cornmeal, biscuits, much grits, turnip tops, Viewed from a somewhat more compre! 
their energies to solving such relatively pellagrin appears in New York City; in syrup, sweet potatoes, coffee—no meat, hensive standpoint, the implication is that — 
simple problems as the uplift of world the two largest cities of Illinois, Chicago eggs, beans or peas—was submitted to there are probably many diseases besides 


politics, morals, culture and religion. Re and Peoria, the disease has become so com- them. th t 
cently, however, these clubs have turned mon that the State recently organized a we can stand that,’ they assented. 4 
their attention to hygiene and health uplift special commission to investigate it. “No pellagra had ever visited this convict “"'C" 4F° ‘he result petiivtataad 


which calls forth the following editorial [magine that, in the next ten years the farm. The twélve convicts—later reduced f00d. Rheumatism, for example, which is 
comment in the New York Medical Journal: [nited States should develop 20,000 orto eleven, as one withdrew owing to a‘se- markedly affected by the kind of food taken, 
“The Federation of Women’s Clubs is be 30,000 cases of leprosy. The ae eee rious affliction, in no way related to pel- and the cause of which is still a mystery, 
coming an educative force of the first mag- would be no more astounding than lagra—had never had the disease. For the inant bo ons of thoes. a if rh them 
' nitude in advancing public health education, sudden breaking out of pellagra. first ten weeks—from February 4 to April cae vb i get eumatism, 
Th 19, 1915—no change was made in their other ases y not cancer, 
essential to national preparedness. nd for example, and tuberculosis which is pre- 
federation has covered a wide field already Diseases Which Infest Institutions. diet. Then, at high noon, the whole squad , P 


inently a disease of the underfed, al- 
ies earty back- began eating the food that makes up the °™ , 
ip its activities. It has given b y A careful study of the literature of pel- aie and winter dietary of millions of though the direct cause of the symptoms 


and support to the early efforts of the 
=e oe lagra revealed certain striking facts. Like ).45j0 in the South. The rest of the convict '% 4 serm? 


National Child Welfare Bureau; it initiated 
beriberi. scurvy, typhus and other diseases, camp. about aixt? were These questions cannot be answered at 
pellagra especially flourishes in institutf ns. prison present; but meanwhile, since we know that 


Insane asylums,“orphanages and other ‘ , certain diseases are produced by improper 
eored 1 ed as trols’ in the experiment. Both 
tas places of like character are frequently the the foods, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
organized efforts to prevent tuberculosis, headquarters of the disease in endemic tions ang both did the same kind of labor, "Umber not yet detected is a large one. It 


St is now advocating full term paid health ‘Tm. Inasmuch as here we so _ "3 The only difference was that one group ate &20ves us, therefore, to pay a reasonable 
eficers. Its present chief concern is the '™S i close association, this fact woul the experimental food, while the other had 


amount of attention to our food selections. 
dicate, at least superficially, that the dis- This does not imply “dieting” or adopting 
vention of diseases of middle life. the usual prison fare. Any change that ._ 
2,000,000 club women have ease But, says Dr. might be noted in their health, therefore that there shal! 
organ- er, a study of institutions always presen could be attributed to this one distinguish- a variety the food eaten, avoiding 
one mysterious fact. Why did the attend- ing fact. any tendency to overindulgence in anly 
cient national department, wor ire it? In all asylums there “ rticular article for a ted period 
the United States Public Service and the "ever The course of pellagra is well defined 
were two distinct classes of inhabitants; and unatte ble. toms are of time. 
American Red Cross; in everv group Of ti. patients or dependents themselves and akan, ‘Tae cag apn 
States is a section on health which works 4). people who cared for them. Both came nervous ones: a general feeling of useless- 
in close affiliation with State boards; local y.iaty from about the same grade of so ~~.» and malaise, restlessness, headache, 
orga have sections ac . in co- giddiness, a ringing in the ears. Then there 
nizations id acting ciety. The two classes lived in constant 4 a peels 
operation with local authorities. When ever daily association. The nurse slept in are dyspeptic disturbances and ea. 
physicians are struggling to foster interest immediately near their charges; they Afterward the ineviladte stigmata, he 
tn preventive hygiene and public sanitation, pq precisely the same sanitary accommo- "2% that have given the disease its name 
vhe women’s clubs are ready to lend effec- gations: they breathed the same air and— | pellagra, Italian for rough skin;) the red 
-tive and tactful aid, if duly enlisted. We 4; jeast so the institutional regime inédl- eruptions on the skin, suggestive of ery- 


trust these organizations may be wielded cated—they ate precisely the same food. sipelas. : 

as true social clubs with unsparing m& yo: except in extremely rare cases, they =| = !* of the eleven convicts developed all = Ai 

terial force in matters pertaining to public did not contract pellagra, although this dis SS =k f ZB 
— 


health when their aid is refused because Of 4... was flourishing all around them. 
vicious influence of a laissez faire policy.” Nurses and doctors in leper colonies fre- 

3 quently contract leprosy, but nurse and 
Diseases Due to Improper Diet. attendants giving all their time to the care 


of pellagrins almost never contract pellagra. 
It has been known for many years that Ww 14 they not occasionally do so if the 


Abdominal Belts 
FOR 


Men and Women 


certain diseased conditions are caused by a * , 
isease were transmissible through infec- 

improper diet. Such disorders tion? Dr. Goldberger minutely studied the any £0U Do Not Need Glasses? or made to your 

tritis and intestinal disturbances are er'vironment and habits of these two c!asse8 jess after. your. correspondence. your book- order, pert Fitters. 


miliar examples. But it is becoming more ,, discover any difference that might satis- keeping or your reading? No. Any nervous | 
and more apparent, as our knowledge of the factorily cama the stood Roma of the ‘Witching of the eye and lids or any so-called — Sun Drug Co. (Surg. Dept.) 


igic tarrhal pains about th : 
causes of disease increases, that many Ob the freedom of the other. Yon 759 So. Hill St. 
scure maladies, and even epidemics, are “© may need glasses right now to preserve your 
caused by the persistent use of improper weakening eyesight. You may be looking 


foods. The Ciear Case Against Bad Diet. through a curtain whose meshes are growing 
ust at present the government and the Without going into details here about his Your eyesight a n't know it. 

medical men of the country are actively exact methods, Dr. Goldberger demonstrated 

interested in one of these “diet diseases,” that, “a well balanced diet can cure and plishments of genuine optometrists and skillful 


” | opticians. I am also a graduate of an Ameri- 
pellagra, which appears to be increasing all prevent pellagra; however, does this prove can Medical college and have attended a famous 


over the United States. That there is rea- that the absence of such a diet causes the school in Viens. I c. a segiatered puguidinn, 
son for apprehension is shown by the facts disease? -Not necessarily. The ancient ** “®* ™y father ore me. wil examine PHYSICAL CULTURE, DIET, HYDRO- 

f fall charge. If need glasses TH $ ; 
presented by Burton J. Hendrick, in The Peruvians observed that individuals who I will tell bo, and if you desire, will ‘supply and 


NATUROPATHY 
Restores vigor and vim to those 
suffering from rundown conditions, 
when drugs fail to have any effect. 
Treatment consists of: MASSAGE, OSTE- 
OPATHY, CHIRO-PRACTIC, SPONDYLO- 
THE ORTHOPEDIC SUBRGBRY, 


World’s Work from which the following chewed Peruvian bark never had the ague. 22d fit the lenses, at a moderate price. other medicated Baths. Treatment rooms 
statements are taken. C. C. LOGAN, M.D., Oculist, and Outside patients. treated 
Only ten years ago, so far as American chew this bark cau the sease. Ground Floor 341 SOUTH SPRING ST. nic ower one om 2 to 6. " - 
physicians and scientific medicine knew, There are still physicians who deny that = CALIFORNIA. INC. i: aaah Gon 
there was no pellagra in the United States. eating an exclusive diet of polished rice THE OCI ARIUM 
Doubtless, cases had existed here unsus- Causes beriberi, although they freely grant In the H all Broadway 2707. Health Lecture every 
pected for many years; antiquarian re that eating unpolished rice will ¢ure it. eart Los Angeles, Thursday 8 pm. Pablic Invited. , 
search has recently uncovered unmistakable The theory is that the lack of substantial 604 South Hill Street, 
traces of it. The disease did not prevail in food weakens the system and so lowers its Easily Accessible. 


the United States, however, on any large resistance to disease that it gives way at | ‘Nose BB en ioe oa a nt HARRY BROOK, Ne D., former 
of this in the and permits it to off Still teaches how to cure 
year. This is nearly half as many as will affliction. Tuberculosis is the favorite il- to chronic diseases, thr ough 


tie of typhoid fever and lustration of this point. precede advice by maile 

of the mortality from diphther early “But Dr. Goldberger’s next series of ex- Do you regularly have YOUR EYES EX-| Send for mphlet. ° 

1600 people died of pellagra in Mississippi periments—experiments which are among | The You to visit | 

last year; more people die annually from the most sensational ever performed in this —————————— : 

Sin South country—have apparently settled this ques- $6.50 BRAWN, one dollar 

other @isease except tuberculos , tion. There is, of course, only one way of USSES $3.50 a year en cents a co 

according to an estimate made by Dr. J. W. determining whether an unbalanced diet ZR bad now a Chamber of Commerce Builde 

Pabcock, one of the first to discover pel- causes pellagra—that is by experimenting i | 4 g ing Los Ang eles 


legra in this country, we had 1000 cases in on human beings. But human experiments WHY BE BOW LEGGED 


» Sixteen States. In 1912—only three years involve certain embarrasements, as pellag- KNEED, PICEON TORD, CLUB FOOTEDT 
Ca SUPPORTS FOR FEET id 
later—we had from 25,000 to 30,000 in thirty- ra is a dangerous and frequently a fata! ABDOMINAL : Frank Lamb Willson, M D., N.D. . 


_nine States. Many people regard these es- disease. Gov. Brewer, of Mississippi, how- 
timates as extremely conservative, Dr. H. ever, had been greatly impreaged by Dr. 
C. Harris, health officer of the Georgia Goldberger’s work at the Mississippi or | ZI = ') = & t 
State Board of Health, going so far as te phanages. As Mississippi ¢uffers acutely ABDOMIN , 

declare that in 1912 there were 50,000 from this disease, he had every reason for AL BELTS as low as $3.00 
cases in his State alone. Whatever the fig- desiring to settle the problem. The farm of > : 

ures may be, the disease is not only main. the Missisippl State 'Penitentairy, Dragless Cure 


Practice limited to Eye and Nerve 
Disorders, Suite 424, Exchange Bldg., 
Corner Third and Hill Sts. A4418. 


taining its virulence, but it is extending its was located eight miles from Jackson, had FREE TO ALL Geshal Remedios DR ‘0 PSY 

area. Half a dozen years ago, certain the usual assortment of prisoners—murder- Rheumatism, Lumbago, Belaticn,  Goltte, Liver, 
southern States, especially North and South ers, burglars and other amiable characters. QUICK RELIEF Blood’ Diseasea. Many Non-Alcoholts Tae 
Mississippl, apparently furnished this dis- would like a dozen or so convicts for Americas.” Indorsed by oficial M.C. A. Send CHAMBERLAIN, New Scalend Wey 

ease its friendliest soil. Now, Texas, series of pellagra experiments. Twelve men Dragices Core, 305 Ave. Las amon Weet te 
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Times the other day told of a tramp 
steamer which left her home port, Lon- 
don, on a voyage to Calcutta, coming 
from there to the Pacific Coast, where 
she loaded wheat back to her home 
port, py the time she reaches there 
she will have earned enough to pay the 
cost of her construction. So great is 
the dearth of tonnage that they are 
taking old wooden hulks, burnishing 
them up, recalking them, and plaster- 
ing a lot of tar over their bottoms in 
order to relieve the pressure for ships. 
The way we are taking advantage of 
this is illustrated in the following list 
of vessels in American shipyards at the 
present time: 
“The American merchant marine is 
growing fast. Every yard in the re- 
public is engaged to capacity. 
“Commerce reports declares that of 
steel merchant vessels alone, building 
or under contract, there were 360 of 
1,067 856 gross tons, booked on April 1. 
“Some of the largest American yards 
and their contracts on April 1, are: 
“The Chester Shipbuilding Company 


of Chester, Pa., ten vessels of 48,600 
tonnage. 
“The Maryland Steel Company, 


eleven vessels to aggregate 59,700 tons. 

“The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company has seventeen 
vessels whose tonnage equals 118,521. 

“The New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, twenty-four vessels of 126,305 
tons. 

“The Seattle Construction and Dry 
Dock Company, six vessels of total 
tonnage of 24,100. | 

“The Union Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, twenty-one vessels of an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 151,458. | 

“William Cramp & Sons, thirteen 
vessels of 81,300 tonnage. All four of 
the subsidiary companies of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, the Fore 
River Building Corporation, the Har- 
lan and Hollingsworth Corporation, 
the Union Iron Works and the Bath 
Iron Works, have all they can do. 

“The Inland Lake Shipbuilders also 
have large contracts, the American 
Shipbuilding Company at Cleveland, 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works at 
Detroit, and the Toledo Shipbuildin 
Company are overwhelmed with busi- 
ness. 

“The James Rees & Sons Company 
at Pittsburgh, which builds shallow 
draft vessels for river traffic, is con- 
structing one 300-ton vessel for Co- 
lombian owners. The Rees yards ves- 
sels are of so light a draft that it was 
said humorously of one of the gunboats 
built some years ago for Brazil that it 
would float in a heavy dew. Its draft 
was less than ten inches and it was of 
more than tons. 

“Illustrative of the demand for ves- 
sels, and an interesting incident in 
itself, is the story of the clipper ship 
Foohny Suey. She once was one o 
the fastest and smartest boats of the 
famous Charles Brewers’ fleet which 
plied between New York and Hono- 
lulu. She was dismantled and used as 
a coal barge. She was bought last week 
for $42,000. In a few weeks she will 
be rigged with sails again and laden 
with cargo will proudly enter into the 
Atlantic service. This is the first time, 
say sailors, that:a famous old clipper 
once dismantled has been restored to 
her original self.” 


- Good Roads and Their Effects. 


OS ANGELES COUNTY com- 

prises about 3850 square miles of 
territory, and has a population of about 
750,000. Some five years ago there 
was begun in this county an earnest 
campaign for good roads. A similar 
campaign was pursued by all the other 
counties in Southern California. In 
five years, or thereabouts, Los Angeles 
county has spent on her roads $3,500,- 


' 000. Kern county has spent $2,500,000, 


and all the other southern counties 
have spent their share. The total 


Souther Countios ts about #14 000,000, 
In addition to this the State Highway 
Commission has spent in Southern 
California about $4,000,000, making 
about $18,000,000 in Southern Califor- 
nia. In a way these are the best roads 
in the world. They may not be built 
to last so long as others, but they are 
smoother, because they carry an as- 
phalt surface, than any roads made in 
other way. | 
hese good roads account in a large 
measure for the great number of auto- 
mobiles found in Southern California. 
During the first three months in the 
current year there were registered from 
Los Angeles county 55,217 automo- 
biles. These paid to the State license 
fees amounting to $694,756.50. Los 
Angeles county leads all other coun- 
ties in the State in its mileage of good 
roads, and also in its number of auto- 
mobiles. San Francisco,\the nearest 
rival to Los Angeles in population, has 
only 17,763 cars to her credit. Of 
course San Francisco county and city 
are coterminous, and are not much 
larger, if any, in area than the city of 
Los Angeles. But the city of Los An- 
geles has more cars than San Francis- 
co, for vastly more than half of those 
registered from the county are owned 
in the city. | | 
The total mileage of good roads in 
Southern California is more than 2500 
miles. Of course, the automobiles and 
the good roads go together. Indeed, it 
was the invention of the automobile 
that called into being the campaign for 
good roads, a campaign that will grow 
and spread until it circumscribes the 
globe as the sun does in its diurnal 
course. 
_ The automobile industry has given 
a great impetus to business ih the 
United States. An automobile dealer 
is reported to have estimated that the 
cost of maintaining and running auto- 
mobiles in the United States amounts 
to the sum of $1,500,000,000 per an- 
num. If Los Angeles county spends 
nearly $700,000 on licenses for auto- 
mobiles, how much does it spend on 
the purchase of the machines and on 
their upkeep? It must come to many 
millions of dollars in the year. 


Gambia. 
{Wall Street Journal:] An American 


tourist, recently returned from a circuit of 


the earth, is loud in his praise of little Gam- 
bia, which enjoys the distinction of being 
the smallest, and in a sense, the richest of 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
“Many other African colonies,” he says, 
“are rich in gold, rich in diamonds, in rub- 
ber and in copper, but in comparison with 
the little-known Gambia they are poor. Gam- 
bia in extent covers about sixty-nine square 
miles. In 1901 the population was 13,500, 


of whom only 193 were white. Its popula- 
tion now is less than that of Worcester, 


f Mass. Compared with other parts of equa- 


torial Africa, it is a paradise. It has good 
roads, an up-to-date water system, with fil- 
tration plant, water mains, hydrants along 
the streets of Bathhurst, the capital of the 
colony; pipes in the houses and a fountain 
in the city square. \ 

The exports of Gambia are wax, hides, 
cotton, rubber, rice, palm oil and peanuts. 
It is the latter product that has made Gam- 
bia rich. Of all the African colonies or 
governments, Gambia alone owes not a 
penny. The country and its inhabitants are 
free from debt and there is upwards of 
$1,000,000 in the public treasury. The 
average annual export of peanuts is about 
70,000 tons, or more thap 1000 pounds of 
peanuts for every man, woman and child 
in the colony. The money value of the pea 
nuts exported is more than $3,000,000 an- 
nually, while the total of imports does ‘hot 
exceed $2,250,000; so that the country has 
an annual profit on its peanuts of $750,000. 

Life has few problems for the Senegam- 
bians. They need few clothes, and the fash- 
fons rarely change. The great river from 
which the colony takes its name yields 
abundance of fish, and the peanut brings 
them more money than they require for all 


must be able to ride a hot-tempered 

and irascible cayuse to the top of the 
Courthouse steps. Beerbohm Tree had a 
passable reputation as an actor but could 
not qualify and had to go back to New 
York. 

This standard set -by Tom Mix is im- 
mutable. When | approached this immi- 
nent artist and disclosed my secret ambition 
to emplode in the movies, he wanted to know 
if I could rope out my own steed and hurdle 
him over a seven-foot hedge. 

It seemed that a great mistake had been 
made in my education. Instead of wasting 
a lot of time on literature, rhetoric and voice 
culture I should have t&ken a six-months* 
course in a livery stable and then spent a 
year herding heifers on the range. Of 
course, in watching some of the western 
dramas with which Tom has been asso- 
ciated, 
point of view. The way Tom and his flock 
of cow guards scoot over rugged scenery 
would make any man whimper with admira- 
tion. Mix mixes with the sagebrush, the 
mesquite and the chaparral in a seeming 
spirit of wild wantonness. He can ride a 
naked broncho to the top of a sycamore tree 
with nine pounds of artillery in each hand, 
and will puncture half a dozen enangered 
redskins on the way up. Hf all the Indians 
this desperate character has slaughtered on 
the films were buried in Rosedale Cemetery 
there wouldn’t be room enough left to raise 
a mess of spinach for a family of two. 


When I told Tom abort my passion for 
action he exclaimed: “Can you shoot?” 


“I should hope so,” answered I, testily. 
“When I was a youth I was one of the 
best crap-shooters in our Sunday-school.” 

“I thought so,” snorted Tom. “You're 
another of those Sunday-school guys that 
think they can shoot craps with a horse 
pistol. I don’t suppose you can even flip 
a gun. Which end of a gun do you shoot 
with, anyhow?” 

“With both ends, by Heck!” answered I, 
proudly. “I give ‘em both barrels.” 

“Oh, you do?” retorted the star, with 
sarcasm. “I suppose you wait till you see 
the whites of their eyes?” 

“Sure thing; I’m not a descendant of 
Andrew Jackson for nothing,” returned I. 

“So you're a descendant of Gen. Jackson, 
eh? Well, that’s some drop, believe me. 
What do you know about horses?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“A horse is a tame wild animal with 
legs—one on each corner. He is not like 
man, because he can sleep standing up, and 
live on hays They used to put a harness on 
him and make him pull the milk wagon, 
but now they use one of Henry Ford's pep- 
per boxes instead, and so they sold him to 
the French army.” 

“You talk like a phonograph,” interrupted 
Mix. “They haven't all gone into the army, 
by a long shot. There’s Mabel over there, 
the piebald cayuse with the hung lip. Any- 


body can ride her. You get up and ride 
around the block a couple of times and see | 


what you can do.” 

“All right,” said I, gingerly. “Where’ll [ 
get a step-ladder?” | 

“What the dickens do you wan't a step- 
ladder for?” : 

“To mount her, of course,” answered I, 
crossly. 

“Well, if you ain’t the limit,” snorted the 
actor.. “Do you suppose we carry a smear 
of stepladders so that our punchers can 
climb their saddles? Why don’t you push 
the button for the elevator? We'll have to 
get you a horse that lies down when your 
climb aboard. Get up there now, and have 
a move on yourself. Register determination. 


You are supposed to be the Sheriff, and are 


on a warm trail after Wolf Higgins, the 
bad man of Bloody Gulch, who has just shot 
up the town and kidnaped the tavern keep- 
er’s daughter. = 

“Won't Johnny Cline be mad if I'm 
Sheriff?” asked I. 

“Not a bit. He won't know anything about 
it,” said the actor. 

“But, supposing it gets in the papers. 
Won't I be pinched?” persisted L.— 

“aw, go ahead and tend to business,” 
said the star, peevishly. 

“All right; I’m the Sheriff. Is there any- 
body after me?” 

“No; you're the Sheriff, and you're after 


their needs. Every day is a holiday except Wolf Higgins.” | 


the time of planting and gathering the crop. 
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My Kingdom 
BY EUGENE BROWN, 
EFORE becoming a real film star { natural if the Sheriff was after me. Let's 


1 could vaguely comprehend his. 


four 
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play it that way.” 

“No; we can’t change it. You are the 
Sheriff, and have just been called out on the 
phone. You grab your guns and make a 
flying leap on your horse, which is hitched 
to a tree in front. Here, take these guns 
and scoot.” 


“But,” began I, gingerly handling the 
artillery, “how can I get on that fussy ani- 
mal while I am carrying all this heavy hard- 
ware? Which end of the horse do I get on, 
anyhow? Will he stand still if I hold him 
by the tail? Bea good fellow and make him 
stop sticking his tongue at me.” 

“It isn’t a him,” roared Mix. “Didn't I 
tell you her name was Mabel?” 

“Well, she’s the most unladylike horse | 

ever saw,” persisted IL -“I don’t believe I 
want to be Sheriff, anyhow. Let’s play 
something else.” 
* “I guess you're right,” assented the artist. 
“You'll never be an actor, anyhow. You 
better get into one of these parlor sketches 
where you wear a wrist watch and sit in 
a morris chair knitting for the soldiers.” 


“I don’t care,” returned I, with some heat. 
“I don’t like your clothes, anyhow. In the 
last picture I saw of you your legs looked 
as if they needed a shave.” 


“Why, you poor shrimp!” exclaimed Mix, 
“those were my chaps. Every actor has to 
wear them. Some of them sleep in them. 
You can’t be an actor without chaps and a 


. two-foot holster.” 


“Well, anyhow, yours needed a shave,” in- 
sisted L 

“Nothing doing; that’s the way they're 
made,” retorted the actor. “Don’t you know 
what they’re for? -When you're riding 
through brush, thorns or cactus that helps 
keep your legs and horse from getting all 
scratched up. Sometimes it also saves you 
from getting sniped by a rattler, but most 
times it shows you're a real movie actor, 
and sometimes the boys forget and wear 
them to some cabaret show downtown.” 


“That country you ride through is too 
rough for me, anyhow. I never knew that 
Hollywood and Altadena were such tough 
places until I saw you act. You make that 
feverish steed of yours ride up cliffs that a 

shopper couldn’t climb, and you'll be 
pligging Indians with one hand and rolling 
a cigarette with the other. How do you 
do it, anyhow?” 

“That's what they call a finished actor,” 
said Mix, modestly. 

“Well, several times I’ve thought I've seen 
your finish,” added I. “Where do you get 
all your Indians?” 

“We advertise for them,” answered the 
actor. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” interrupted I, with 
sarcasm. “Wanted—Able-bodied Indians, 
not afraid of sudden and frequent death, 
will find something to their disadvantage 
by calling on the undersigned. Must be 
heavily insured.” 

“Aw, we don’t hurt ‘em any,” explained 
the actor. | 

“Oh, of course not,” exclaimed I. “It 
doesn’t hurt an Indian, anyhow, to be thrown 
over a thousand-foot precipice and land on 
his head on a nice assortment of jagged 
rocks. An Indian doesn't mind being 
chased over seven miles of rugged nature 
every day and being filed full of hot lead. 
I’m glad I don’t have to work with you, any- 
how. You must have a mean disposition 
to chase a man down to the bottom of a 
moist mine and fill his remains so full 
of metal that he wouldn't float in molasses.” 

“There's no danger of your working with 
me,” retorted the actor; “you ought to be 
in a kindergarten playing bean-bag.” 


“Pluck, Pluck, Pluck.” 
{Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph:}] A man 
who had made a huge fortune was speak- 


ing a few words to a class at a business 


college. Of course, the main theme of his 
address was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my financial 
prestige,”. he said, proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck. Just take that for your 
motto—‘pluck, pluck, pluck!"”" He made an 
impresive pause here, but the effect Was 
ruined by one student, who asked, impres- 
sively: 

“Yos, . sir; 


but please tell us how and 
“Gay,” interrupted 1, “it would seem moi: whom did you pluck.” 
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— SWEET HOME. > BY A HOUSEKEEPER. 


For Wife, Mother, Daughter and Maid. 


CLEANSING AND POLISHING. 
Beautiful Floor Finish. 


ASt. Louis Globe-Democrat:] A superior 
polish, that is said to have been kept always 
owaeand a century ago in the best houte 
holds of England, is a simple mixture and 
is made so inexpensively at home that it 
can be used as freely to keep the hardwood 
floors in order as for polishing furniture. 
The polish is made from old-fashioned yel- 
low beeswax and turpentine. Once a year 
a quantity of pure white soap, such as cas- 
tile, was melted and added to it, and this 
was used for the furniture, the soap increas- 


ing its polish, is beautiful, and best of all- 


enduring. Every time it is used it seems to 
enrich and bring out the natural tints of the 
grain. This may account for the fine con- 
dition of the woodwork in some of the old 
English homes. 


Potato Water for Spoons and Knives. 


Potato water is excellent for cleaning 
spoons and knives and forks. Apply it with 
a soft cloth. All stains will disappear im- 
mediately. Polish with a chamois leather 
after this treatment. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN 
Sir Boxhund. 


[Delineator:] Take the lower half of 
some oblong cardboard box about five or 
six inches long, and color it all over — 


brown crayon. 


Cut a foot and leg in the box-rims at right 
and left of each corner of the box. Remove 
the cardboard from between each corner, 
leaving only what is necessary to form the 
dog’s body. 

Next draw a dog's head on a piece of card- 
board. Cut it out and color it on both‘ sides 
with crayons. Cut a slit in the upper part 
of the cardboard body and slip the dog's 
neck into it. Mark out a tail; cut it out; 
color it, and press it into another slit at 
all. 

You can play a hide-and-seek game with 
your Boxy. Count out to see whb shall be 
it. All other players hide their eyes and 
count aloud together up to 400, while the 
one who's IT hides Boxy. When he calls 
“ready” run and see who can find the box- 
hound first. The one who finds him is the 
one to hide next. You can play the game 
outdoors in the garden or indoors, if you 
prefer. 

Hop the Button. 


Find the button-bag and select from it 
some flat bone buttons about a half-inch in 
size. Lay one on a table that has a thick 
cover upon it, and press the rim of the but- 
ton with the rim of another button that is 
larger. The button that lies on the table 
will hop right up into the air with a big 
jump! As you try it, you w‘ll see that but- 
tons may be made to go in any direction 
you wish. 


DRESSING ADVANTAGEOUSLY. 
Adapt Fashions to Appearance. 


{Christian Science Monitor:] Suppose 
you have wide, awkward hips. Will you be 
so foolish as to adopt the pannier skirt and 
give yourself the appearance of awkward- 
ness the extra fullness is bound to produce? 
Or, if you are five feet ten, will you wear 
your skirts so many inches above your boot 
tops that you will of necessity appear ab- 
surb—like a lamp post in a ruffle. 

Not in appearing conspicuously different 
or over-emphasized lies the charm of dress. 
Not in following the mode so slavishly that 
you look like a replica of everybody else you 
meet, lies any of beauty; but in so adapting 
current fashions that they seem to belong 
to you rather than you to them. 


in Selecting Your Hat. 


So too for hats. A tiny little turban 

pulled down over small and expressionless 
eyes and topping a long, ill-shaped nose only 
accents the lack of beauty of the features 
below it. While a large, graceful hat may 
throw kindly shadows over a tired or hollow 
face. 
Don’t buy a hat because it is smart or 
the fancy of the moment, or because some- 
one you know looks well In that model. Try 
on hats with an honest eye to yourself as an 
individual. 


Purchase the sort of headgear that will 
accent all that is best in your appearance, 
whether it be charm of coloring or well-cut 
features, and avoid as you would the smaill- 
pox any shape or line or trimming that 
caricatures your honest feature. : 


KINKS IN THE KITCHEN. 
Cast iron Ovens. 


[Cleveland Plain Dealer:] Some firms 
are selling stoves whose ovens have cast 
iron bottoms. 

As cast iron is more porous and has great- 
er radiating efficiency than steel, a steel 
oven with such a bottom given greater heat 
witb less fuel, and gives it more quickly, 
too. Such a bottom will be more likely to 
remain level without buckling or warping as 
a steel bottom is likely to do, unless thor. 


‘ oughly braced. 


Over Door Opening Downward. 


An oven door opening downward, forming 
a large shelf, is to be preferred to one that 
opens outward. It 1s easier to remove hot 
dishes and pans from the oven if there is 
such a door, and the danger of accident is 
lessened. 

Every oven should be equipped with a 
thermometer, so that not only may the tem- 
perature of the oven be gauged, but the 
state of the fire may be determined by 
glancing at it. The best location for this 
labor-saver is the outside of the oven door. 
The cook can read without stooping or open- 
ing the door. 


CARE OF THE PERSON. 
Shoulder Fat Rolls. 

{Lina Cavalieri, in New York American: ] 
One of the most disfiguring accumulations 
of fat is that which collects in a roll across 
the shoulders and causes a woman to look 
as though she were round-shouldered. This 
can be removed by electric treatment, also 
by the operator pressing the cushions of the 
fingers flatly upon the neck and working 
down toward the shoulder blades. No one 
can do this for herself, because she cannot 
secure the proper leverage. 

The operator should press the cushions 
of the thumbs flatly upon the lower part 
of the neck and press downward toward the 
arms, using all her strength, 

“Pinching” Process for Reduction. 


Body massage has as many advocates as 
before, but the work is more serious than 
formerly. Light body massage, it is con- 
ceded, is as effective as ever in stirring up 
stagnant circulation, and the peril of caus- 
ing a mere transfer of wrinkles is less. 

For reduction, however, it is now believed 
by all the best masseuses in Paris that the 
pinching of muscles is the most effective 
massage. Arms can be materially reduced 
in a very short time by pinching the muscles 
between all the fingers on one side and the 
thumb on the other. 


_IN THE LAUNDRY. 
To tron Shirts. 


[New York Evening Telegram:] Wash in 
the usual way. Starch the shirt bosoms, col- 
lars and cuffs in cooked starch containing 
also wax or lard, or if gum arabic is added 
to the starch its stiffness will be increased. 
First use the common iron in the usual way, 
making the surface smooth, but without 
polishing. fron first the back and sleeves, 
next the collar and bosom, last the front. 
This dull finish is preferred by many per- 
sons to a high polish, but if the latter is 
desired use a smooth, hard board, covered 
rather thickly with cloth on one side, but 
not on the other. 


To Treat the Bosom. 


First use padded side of board, iroging the 
bosom smooth, then turn the board, lay the 
bosom upon the hard board, take a polishing 
iron and polish by rubbing vigorously cross- 
wise. A good polishing iron should weigh 
between six and seven pounds and have a 
rounded edge at the heel. The fron is not 
laid down flat, but only the edge of the heel 
is used to give the polish. Keep iron very 
hot and dampen bosom slightly before us- 
ing it by brushing with a damp cloth or 
sponge. If the bosom rises in wavelike 
blisters dampen again slightly and go over 


again. 
polishing iron, but with experience any 
laundress can give as good a polish as can 
be produced in a steam laundry. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
To Invite the Birds. 3 


{Woman's Home Companion:] Anyone 
who loves flowers is apt to love birds, also. 
No doubt this is a product of mutual tastes, 
because the better kinds of birds, like the 
better kinds of humans, love gardens. At 
any rate, birds ard gardens go together just 
as naturally as apple pie and cheese. 

Living objects in a garden always enhance 
the interest, and, besides that, the birds may 
be of real use. They get their daily bread 
chiefly from the insects which the gardener 
counts as his worst enemies. Wherefore let 
us set down the problem of how to attract 
the birds as one of the — branches 
of gardening. 


Privacy Essential. 


Perhaps the first requirement is privacy. 
Birds do not come to the noisy city street, 
nor to the common. American open 
front yard. They must have a quiet, pro- 
tected nook. But that is just what a garden 
must have. The greatest reform now going 
on in American home gardening consists 
in turning away from the gaudy public front 
yard to the secluded family garden at the 
side or rear of the grounds. There the 
family finds domestic privacy; there the 
garden finds a chance to grow; there the 
birds find the conditions which their good 
taste counts essential. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS.— 
{Chicago Record-Herald:] Now is a good 
time to plant evergreens. In transplanting 
take up as large a ball of earth as possible. 
Keep aphides down by spraying with kero- 
sene emulsion or sh oi] soap. This is the 
season when they will do great damage. 

Hellebore dusted on cabbage plants while 
they are wet with dew will keep the _ 
bage worms down. 

press a little melted black sealing wax 
round the end of the lace and shape it to 
form a tag. It will answer almost as well 
as the original. 

Mildew on leather may be removed with 
a little pure vaseline. Rub this into the 
leather until quite absorbed, and then care- 
fully polish with a —_ chamois leather. 


WARM WEATHER DISHES. 


Combination Jellies. 


[Philadelphia Press:] Wonderfully ef- 
fective dishes. combining jellies of the dif- 
ferent colors and flavors can be made with 
custard from the extremely simple recipes 
that come with the various gelatine pow- 
ders. Velvet creams and snow sauces 
flavored with brandy and wine are added 
to these, making idea! foods that are much 
better than meats dishes in July 
and August. 

Cold Custard. 


Cold custard is one of the best foods in 
warm weather, absolutely delicate in every 
way, yet as nourishing as most meats. Cus- 
tards may be flavored with almonds to great 
advantage, and coffee and chocolate ce” «also 
be used in their preparation. 


POTTED PLANTS. 
To Prevent Broken Flower Pots. 


{Farm and Fireside:] Those who have 
flower pots on piazza raflings know how 
easily they are knocked off, and both pot 
and flower broken. All flower pots have a 
hole in the bottom. By nailing a small- 
headed nail about three or four inches long 
on the top of the banisters, over which to 
slip the pot, all the trouble is ended. They 
are secure, and strong winds will not blow 
them off, 


Fertilizer in Flower Pots. 


It is very difficult to find a fertilizer to 
use on the top of the soil in flower pots 


that is at once both effective and safe. Bone. 
meal, however, meets every requirement, 
cine 


and is comparatively inexpensive. 
Nitrate of soda, which is frequently used, 
is much stronger and quicker in producing 
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It requires a little care to use a In 


fact, a tiny pinch of nitrate of soda is 
enough for two quarts of water; and this 
is sufficient to be sprinkled over at least 
two dozen smal! plants. : 

If the solution is stronger or if too much 
of it is sprinkled on one plant it means sure 
death. 


TSEASE. 
Peace Above Passion. ‘ 

[Thomas a Kempis:] First keep thyself 
in peace, and then thou wilt be able to bring . 
Others to peace. A peaceful man does more 
good than one that is very learned. A pas- 
sionate man perverts even good into evil, 
and easily believes evil. A good, peaceable 
man turns all things to good. 

True Contentment. 


Not on the store of sprightly wine, 
Nor plenty of delicious meats, — 
Though generous Nature did design 
To court us with perpetual treats— 
’Tis not on these we for content depenc 
So much as on the shadow of a friend. 
—([{From the Greek. of Menander. 


Are You Prepared for the Hot Sun? 


Style Ne. 
The Coolest Hat Made. it Ventilates. 
A circulation of air passes between the top of 


Style No. 1, 60 cents 


the head and the crown of hat. It protects the 
whole face and neck. Can be taken apart and re- 
assembled in a minute. ure you 
San Hat that vacation outing this 
in black. Alice blue, 
navy blue, pink and tan. Three sizes—women’s, 
misses’ and Your friends back East 
‘would enjoy a gift of one of these hats. For sale 
at department, dry goods and hat stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you send your order and nie . 
name. We will mail prepaid on receipt of price. 
Our descriptive circular explains every detail. 
Send for one. The hotter the sun is the more you 
by hundreds 


Order yours today. Dealers write 
for prices. Phone Garvanza $26. 


CALIFORNIA SUN HAT 
©CO., 50388 Pasadena Ave. 


our hats. I 


Manzanillos and Missions 


Special low price in lots of 500 or 
more. First class nursery stock, 
well rooted and calipering from a 
half to one inch. Delivery when 


WESTERN ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE 
731 Seuth Grand Avenue, Lee 


Treated by New French Process 
No knife, no cancer 


growtl.s through the 
resuits 


by anal of th D 
GOMEZ, COULTER BUILDING, 213 80. 
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THE CITY AND THE COAST. 


SH AKESPEARE seems to be quiet- 
ing down in Los Angeles. He cer- 
tainly had the time of his existence 
these past three months here. 


HEN the European war is over, 

Switzerland will probably be ad- 
vertised as the Southern California of 
Europe. 


™ ONSIDERING the beauty of its 
women and the goodness of their 
hearts, this may well be called- “The 


City of Angels. 
W HEN occasion comes for securing 

the best entertainment for indi- 
viduals or for masses, all look toward 
Los Angeles. 


A™ ERICA may be unprepared, but 

if every city in the United States 
has the same spirit of preparedness 
that exists in Los Angeles, there is 


no cause for alarm. 
ft IS to be hoped that the visiting 
: Knights Templar were satisfied with 
the nights of Los Angeles. They could 
not be other than happy about the 


days. 
WAR must come, we must and will 


The City. 
OS ANGELES continues to hold 
her own in every respect among 
all the cities of the country. At the 
taking of each census the world is sur- 


prised at the growth of the city of all 
opportunity, of all attractions, the 
heart’s desire of all people, to which all 
eyes are turned in expectancy of some 
day being privileged to gaze on its 
beauties every day in the year. At 
the last census the population was 
319,000. Like all other citiés we pub- 


lish a directory once a year, but unlike 


most cities the directory company 
makes a careful count of the inhab- 
itants every spring when canvassing 
for their book. The newspapers of the 
city and all the civic organizations have 
been claiming for Los Angeles a popu- 
lation of 350,000 at the present time. 
This has been a subject of ridicule 
among the rival cities of the country, 
but we have been too modest. The 
population as given by the directory 
count—an exact census, remember—is 
555,363. This marks an increase of 
25,546 over the count made a year ago. 
This is really a small growth for Los 
Angeles where the increase in popula- 
tion usually runs at 30,000 a year or 
over. This is the more remarkable 
from the fact that times have not been 
so good here as the average, while at 
the East they have been a good deal 
better. Things are picking up here, 
and the coming year will show a larger 
increase than the last. 

Everything else goes with the popu- 
lation. The total deposits in all the 
banks at the present time are well over 
two hundred million dollars, and the 
total deposits in the savings banks 
amount to $112,624,662.68. The area 
of the city is now the largest in the 
country. We keep improving the city in 
proportion to its area and population. 
There are 898,159 miles improved 
streets. The sewer system stretches 
846.39 miles including 15 miles of 
storm sewer laid within the past year 
at an expense of $548,134. The assessed 
valuation of all the property - is 
$537,769,585, an increase of $6,000,000 
in a year. There is no better measure 
of a city’s growth than the postoffice 
receipts. For the twelve months ended 
May 31 the gross receipts of the post- 
office at Los Angeles amounted to 
$2,292,009.64, an increase of $73,044.52 
over the preceding year. The canvas- 
sers for the directory found more than 
2300 manufacturing concerns located 
in Los Angeles, and in the metropoli- 
tan district around the city. According 
to the last report of the U. S. census 
bureau the products of Los Angeles for 
the year 1914 were ofa value of 
$103,458,000, an increase of $35,000,000, 
or 50 per cent. over the year 1909. 


From Start to Finish. 


ERE is a smattering of unwis- 
dom in starting something you 
cannot finish. 

This is not exactly news, but it is 
well to have it dented into the dome 
every now and then—lest we forget. 

It hitches up with the principle of 

reparedness, of which somewhat is 
ing heard of late. Being prepared 


yes with it bravely. It is greatly to is one thing, and thinking we are pre- 

be regretted. Punishment and disci- pared and becoming correspondingly 

pline are as essential to the best de- rash is another. 

velopment of mankind as are pleasure There are degrees and differences of 

and prosperity. | opinion concerning preparedness. Al- 
most the whole world is willing to con- 


E University of Southern Califor- cede that the Germar military organi- 
nia’s College of Law continues to zation demonstrated preparedness 
graduate counselors and defenders in down to the ultimate thought, yet 
wholesale lots. Somebody will have there are plenty of hard-headed Teu- 
to get into heaps of trouble if all these tons who grudgingly take off their hats 
young men are to prosper'in their pro- to the unforeseen. They admit that 
fessions. , there are wads and bunches of prepara- 
. tion that they overlooked. Efficiency 
One of the advantages of Southern and self-confidence do net always pull 
California as a location for aviation together as a matched team. | 

schools is the fact that nowhere else e average careless American 
can the man who soars into the air thinks that if he has $4 in the bank 
get such views of such a wonderful and a shotgun in his home he is pre- 
scenery. pared for anything, from a visit of the 


stork to a visit of the Mikado’s army. 

He is a marvel of confidence and 
assurance, and he illustrates it in his 
belief with a notorious Nebraskan that 
the country could raise an army of a 
million men over night and start them 
to the coast in buzzwagons. It is 

only in America that such a dreamer 
could rise to the control of the na- 
tion’s foreign policies. 

Upon a very flimsy form of prep- 
aration some Americans are likely to 
start something whose finish they may 
not even guess. An almost careless 
disregard of consequences is becoming 
a national trait. A young man will 
take him a wife on twenty-four hours’ 
acquaintance, or lay down a lifetime 
job at the wired request of some agi- 
tator he has never seen and who never 
wants to see him. He will buy him 
a costly car if he has the price of an 
installment in his possession. He will 
stretch his credit to the bursting point 
on the theory that today he will live 
and tomorrow can take care of itself. 
His creed is eat, drink and be merry, 
for we'll be a long time dead. 

With a very small degree of prepara- 
tion, the American spirit is apt to 
start something really. serious, only 
to fall down at*the finish. In carrying 
out a policy of preparedness there 
should therefore be no half-way meas- 
ures. The programme should go to 
the extent of the most advanced 
thought. Let the admitted authorities 
dominate the situation. The bellig- 
erent man who thinks he can lick the 
world with a pair of brass knuckles is 
a dangerous citizen, for he not only 
makes strife for himself, but draws in 
his neighbor—and both are apt to be 
licked. | | 

It is comparatively easy to start 
things—a flirtation, a business, or a 
war, but in the starting some thought 
should be taken of the probable or pos- 
sible finish. | 

A preparation which merely inspires 
confidence may prove more harm than 
good, for confidence sometimes begets 
recklessness, and then danger comes. 


Idle Dreams. 


HE war is making men in all parts 
of the world think more profound- 


ly than ever before on many subjects 
connected with human life. Natural- 
ly, some of these thoughts are in the 
nature of dreams, some of which will 


be realized, and others will prove mere 
idle dreams, consisting of very thin 
air which will vanish from human life 
very promptly at the restoration of 

ace. Nor are these dreams indulged 
in by men of poetical or sentimental 
temperament or inexperienced youth 
altogether. 

Here is a dream inspired, it would 
be hard to say how, in the mind of’a 
Chicago banker of great experience, 
and who, judging from his name, 
should see clearly in economic sub- 
jects. This banker’s name is Maurice 
L. Rothschild of the banking house of 
Maurice L, Rothschild & Co., Chicago. 
His dream was expressed as follows: 
“The enormous gold reserve of Eu- 
rope is being rapidly exhausted. The 
United States will shortly be the mon- 
ey center of the world, and ned the 
position in finance that England has 
held for generations. With no gold re- 
serve and nothing but silver and paper 
flowing through the financial veins of 
the country, European nations will be 
compelled to take stock of their finan- 
ces. 

“Desperate situations call for des- 
perate remedies, and it would appear 
that a standard other than gold must 
soon be adopted by the impoverished 
belligerents. In the event that Europe 
adopts silver, and issues quantities of 
paper currency, the effect on the 
United States will not be at all de- 
sirable. We would naturally retain 
our gold standard, and for some time, 
or until -international conditions ad- 
just themselves under the changed 
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basis, there would be a 
uncertainty and unrest. . 

Mg. Rothschild may calm himself; 
his fears will not be realized. Un- 
doubtedly the United States will oc- 
cupy a position of greater importance 
in the finances of the world after the 
war than before, and it is quite prob- 
able, too, that silver will be used more 
freely in Europe than before the con- 
flict took place. But that America 
will replace Great Britain as the finan- 
cial center of the globe immediately or 
for some time to come, or that Euro- 
péan nations will proceed to coin sil- 
ver on the basis of a double standard 
of coinage, are merely dreams. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive strength of the six largest New 
York and six largest London banks— 
in matter of deposits: . 


period of great 


New York Banks— Deposits. 
Guaranty Trust ......... . 430,912,000 
269,330,000 
Commerce ........ 250,682,000 

London Banks— 

City & Midland ......... 701,815,835 
County & West ......... 518,416,038 
National Provincial ...... 387,550,605 


The table above shows why New 
York will not supplant London in the 
financial world. Note that the great 
Bank of England does not figure in 
the comparison above at all. In our 
opinion, within a year after the war is 
over, whenever that may come, the 
financial and commercial world in its 
activities will be flowing for the most 
part in the same channels that it occu- 
pied before the war broke out. That 
Great Britain or any other European 
nation will go on a financial basis of 
a double metallic standard in its cur- 
‘rency is beyond the scope of dreams 
of most practical men. World com- 
merce is carried on through world 
‘financial operations, and must be on a 
single standard of value in the coinage 
of the world. : 


Our Merchant Marine. 


OW is the time to rehabilitate the 
American merchant marine. Ever 
since the Civil War we have had no 
such thing worthy of the name. Prior 
to that period the American merchant 
marine was in every way superior to 
that of every other nation on the earth. 
These were the days when wooden 
ships propelled by sails did all the car- 
rying trade of the world. The pine 
trees of Maine, and the oaks from all 
over the country furnished the best 
material on earth for ship construction. 
Then came the Civil War and the Con- 
federate privateers swept our flag from 
all the seas. After the Civil War came 
the era of steel ships propelled by 
steam, and although the steam ship was 
an American invention and the first of 
such vessels to cross the Atlantic was 
built in America, yet we could not com- 
te with foreign nations either in 
uilding or operating ships of this kind. 
The reason was that they could be 
built cheaper outside of America than 
inside and operated cheaper, too. Were 
it not for wise legislation which pro- 
hibited foreign-built ships flying an 
alien flag from entering into the carry- 
ing trade between American ports, pur 
flag would have disappeared from the 
seas, we would have lost the art of 
building ships, would not have had a 
sailor in America. | 


The war has given us the opportuni- 
ty of getting back into the carrying 
trade of the world, and we have taken 
advantage of the opportunity with a 
vim. Every shipyard in America is 
busy building ships. This comes about 
from the destruction by war of tonnage 
owned by: the belligerents, from the 
withdrawal of many vessels to serve as 
war transports and from the interning 
of so many vessels in neutral ports. 
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Greatest of Rivers. 


AMAZING FACTS ABOUT SOUTH AMER- 


ICA’S WONDERFUL STREAM. 
BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
While the Amazon is the world’s greafest 
river, if not in length at least in volume of 
water that flows through it, it is the world’s 


strangest river as well. . 
The few travelers and explorers who have 


journeyed up this watercourse to its many 
sources in the glaciers of the South Ameri- 
can mountains tell stories that are almost 
incredible about the maze of streams that 
unite {© form it, each stream having its 
birth in one of the great ice masses. 

Only the mariner can tell the place where 
the Amazon really has its mouth, because 
the opening it has made on the eastern 
coast of South America is so wide that it 
extends over 100 miles. A long distance 
before one comes to the mouth of the river, 

owever, one is really sailing on the waters 

{ the Amazon, because they force their 
ay out so far into the ocean. It is_said 

1at 300 miles out at sea, off the mouth of 
1e Amazon, one can hoist a bucketful of 
‘esh water out of the ocean from the deck 
f the ship, such is the quantity of its water 
hat flows from that gigantic basin. 

Long after one has entered the actual. 
iver and has its banks to the north and 
outh of him, if he is in midstream he will 
re out of sight of land, such is the breadth 
# the vast channel. The river stretches 
ar into the ocean and far up the country. 
fake a map of South America and seek a 
ylace called Iquitos. It lies four-fifths of 
dhe way across the continent from east to 
west. Yet from Iquitos there is a fort- 
aightly service of vcean-going steamers to 
Europe, which descend some 3000 miles of 
the river before they reach the sea. 

It is not only one branch of the Amazon 
but many that are thus to be regarded as 
the same as ocean highways. The southern 
branches of the Amazon are broken by 
fapids along where a low continental shelf 
exists. Above these rapids, however, there 

ig again deep water. Thus beyond the falls 
of the Madeira there are over 10,000 miles 
of navigable water on that river and its 
branches, and these only await the making 
of a railway less than 200 miles long to be 
brought into connection with the other 
highways of the world. 

Away in this remote part of the South 
American continent nature has been indeed 
generous, for in addition to the wealth of 
-fubber there are known to be deposits of 
gold and other precious minerals. It is 
said that nearly every one of the glacial 
streams washing down the foothills of the 
mountains carries sand laden with gold 
which has been accumulating in its bed for 
centuries, but as yet none has been secured 
by the miner, owing to the distance to these 
streams being so great and to there being 
no route by which machinery or tools for 
getting the gold can be taken to these 
places. 

Travelers who have ventured along the 
upper river and its tributaries say that here 
a curious earthly paradise really exists. To 
the surface of the water the sun's rays sel- 
dom reach; and one may go many miles 
along waterways that are weil-nigh as dark 
as night, because the sky is almost com- 
pletely shut out by the mass of vines that 


. interlace the trees and are so thick with 


leaves. Deprived of the sunlight all is dark 
and dank. The dump ai & WED 
healthful vapor. 

Above this is really a scene of life and 
beauty. Birds and butterfiles and otheF 
gorgeous insects are fiying from place to 
place; flowers of hundreds of hues and 
shapes are blooming from the plants at- 
tached to the trees, branch and trunk. This 
upper world of the Amazon forests has been 
closed to human beings and promises to re- 
main a perpetual mystery unless with the 
aid of some aerial craft one may be able to 
visit it. 


Youthful Foresight. 

{Youth's Companion:] One of the diminu- 
tive flower maidens at a school fete at- 
tended by the queen mother was both pretty 
and plump, and when her majesty stopped 
for an instant to smile down upon her, what 
did she do but put up her wee mouth for a 
kiss, which she received. 

“Molly!” gasped her astounded mother, 
after the distinguished visitor had passed 
on. “How could you?” 

Molly gave good reason. “I fought,” said 
she, “it ‘ud be interestin’ to tell my gran’- 
children.” 
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Fifty-Fifty. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEVEN.) 


sky, watching with unnecessary vigilance a 
certain bright star directly overhead. The 
little man tossed about restlessly for a 
time. Pfesently he began to speak. 

“Just about now,” he said in his droning 
voice, “the frogs are croaking in the ponds 
back of the barn. I wish I could hear them, 
I would like to hear them now, but they 
used to keep me awake, and I paid the boy 


10 cents for every dead one he brought 
me. I wanted to kill them all off. But 
every time he would bring me some there 
seemed to be more in the pond that night. 
I was going to move from the old place 
but I came out here ... 

The big man moved restlessly. The lit- 
tle man’s voice, that droning, melancholy 
voice; how he hated it! It was like a 
fretful child’s. And frogs! Who but the 
veriest of fools would think of frogs at a 
time like this. He was glad the little man 
had stopped when he did. else——. The big 
man turned over on his back and looked up 
at the star. “It was the North Star,” he 
thought. “No, it cannot be. It would not 
be there. That is not north.” He worried 
over it quite a bit. Finally he got up, and- 
rummaging in his pack, found the compass. 
But when he had found it he could not see 
its face. He flung it down disdainfully. 
He did not think to strike a match. He lay 
down again, still looking at the star. He 
was dlmost afraid, for some reason, not to 
look at it. Presently it blinked. It 
winked at him, maliciously, tauntingly. 
The little man was speaking again. 

“Did you ever hear a frog croak?” he 
asked. The big man did not answer. “Did 
you?” he persisted. Stil the big man did 
not heed. “I say, you big, blundering, stupid 
fool, did you ever hear a frog croak?” he 
shrieked. “It goes like this: Cr-oo-ak, 
cro-Oa-k, c-ro-o-ak!” 

“How. absurd,” thought the big man. “A 
frog don’t croak like that at all. But I 
won't dispute him. He doesn’t know any 
better. Ill let him have his way.” And 
he fell to wondering how far away the star 
was. It seemed very close—too close. It 
bothered him. 

Presently he rose quietly. The little man 
was breathing regularly, with a deep intake 
and a prolonged expulsion of breath. The 
big man thought he was asleep. He grasped 
his revolver firmly by the barrel and ad- 
vanced cautiously toward the dark figure. 
He bent over it, the gun raised to strike. 
Suddenly he caught a glint of a twinkling 
blue eye. It did not seem to be in the lit- 
tle man’s head where it should be. It ap- 
peared to glare out ominously from the very 
center of the formless roll of blankets. The 
big man shuddered and crept stiently back 
to his place. 

The two awoke later than usual the next 
morning. The sun was already well on its 
bitstering way across the heavens when 
they sat up in their blankets. The little 
man was first to speak. He gazed about 
him dazedly. “You unmitigated fool!” he 
screamed. “You didn’t fasten the burros. 
They're gone!” 

The big man’s serious 
garded him reproachfully. 
matter?” he asked simply. | 

The little man snorted, He knew that 
he ought to be very angry at this blunder- 
ing ass’s stupidity, but then, was it worth 
the effort? He got up wearily, the little 
man did, and began to take some dried 
meat out of his pack. But he changed his 
mind evidently, for he did not eat, but 
strapped the pack on his back the best he 
could and started off toward the purplish- 
gold Funerals—his rainbow with its pot of 
gold. 

The big man went methodically about his 
breakfast, and, when he was ready to start, 
the little man was no more than a grain 
in an ocean of sand. He caught up with 
him presently, however, for his stride was 


brown eyes re- 
“What does it 


-Jonger and his body less fatigued. The lit- 


tle man was having a hard time. The 
pack was almost too much for him. Twice 
it slipped off his back and he had to stop 
and laboriously fasten it on again. Once 
he stumbled and fell, his burden coming 
down on top of him. It was some minutes 
before he -succeeded in crawling from un- 
der it and gaining his feet. The big man 
looked back and laughed, but he did not 
offer assistance. He felt contemptuous of 
the pitiful weakling. The desert was no 
place for whimpering children who prattied 
of frogs.and could not stand on their feet. 
And those baby-blue eyes. How he hated 


would ot be surprised to eee teare in them 


next 
“Well, it’s fifty-fifty, ain't itt’ he de 


manded suddenly. . 

The little man stopped and looked square- 
ly at him. All the hatred and anger that 
had writhed within him at sight of this 
hulking big brute rose in a torrent to his 
lips. ‘This man who plodded along so con- 
fidently; who was never tired; who never 
stumbled; whose pach rode on his broad 
back as though it had grown there. How 
he loathed him and his brute strength! 

“No! It ain't fifty-fifty,” he mimicked 
sarcastically. “It ain't even a quarter for 
you, you great big burly beast. You're a 
beast! a beast! a beast!” He flung the 
word out as though it were a knife driving 
full into the other’s seriously-surprised 
brown eyes. . 

The big man stood looking down at him. 
He could crush that puny body in his 
great| bare hands. But he shrank from 
touching it, as from something foul. “It’s 
fifty-fifty,” he stated brooking no 
argument. 

Almost instunaaahi the two men 
drew their guns. The desert madness was 
in their eyes as they glared at each other 
for the fraction of a second. 

“Fifty-fi———” 

Two shots rang out and two bodies fell, 
cradied in their packs. — a 

The grasping hand of the Funerals 
seemed to contract spasmodically, and, as 
the sun glinted on their purple and gold 
splendor, the sand trickled through the 
half-closed fingers in a stream of living 
gold. 


Some Irish Names. 

{Tid-Bits:}] The fact is not generally 
known that Ireland was the first country 
in modern Europe to enforce the adoption 
of surnames by law. The act prescribing 
their general use was passed more than a 
100 years before the*Anglo-Norman inva- 
sion, whereas surnames did not come into 
general use in Eng! nd until the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, nor in Wales till late in 
the seventeenth century. 

There are some interesting meanings at- 
tached to the most common of Irish names. 
Here are a few with the curious changes of 
spelling that have come about since the 
names first originated: 

Murphy came from O’Murphy, Morphey 
and Morphew, meaning “superior;” Kelly 
came from O'Kelly, Kiely, Keeley, meaning 
“for war;” O'Connor from Connors, Conerty, 
meaning “helper;” and Dougherty from 
O'Doherty, Doherty, Daughaday, meaning 
“destroyer.” It is noticeable that all Irish 
names at the first stage in their history had 
“Q,"" before them, the first change consist- 
ing of dropping that “O.’” It will not be 
necessary, therefore, to repeat the name 
with the “O’” before it. 

Sullivan was originally Sillifant and Sulli- 
vant, meaning “quicksighted;” O'Donnell 
and McDonnell and all combinations of that 
name were Donald, Daniel, Dona, meaning 
“dark chief;” Moloney was ‘O’Mullowney, 
Meloney, Mullany, meaning “thoughtful:” 
M’Cormack was O’Cormack; McCormac, 
McCormick, meaning “son of the crown;” 
Flynn was Flann, meaning “red;” Flanni- 
gan was Finnegen, meaning “Druid;” Boyle 
was Boylan, Boland, Bolan, Bolin, meaning 
“benign;"” O'Brian was Bryan, Bryant, 
Brines, Bryon, meaning “au >" Brady 
was McBrady, meaning “ship Captain;” and 
Macauley was O’Cawlew, McGawly, McAuly, 
McAuliff, Cawley, meaning “echo,” or lit- 
erally, “son of the rock.” 


Chinchilla Almost Extinct. 

{Kansas City Journal:] Of all the furs 
found in and exported from South America, 
chinchilla is the finest and most valuable. It 
has gained in popularity to such an extent 
that there is grave danger of the chinchilla 
following the Arctic seal almost to extinc- 
tion. 

It is hunted’ in the Cordilleras of Bolivia 
and northern Chile, but has already van- 
ished from the provinces of Antofagasta 
and Arica, where it was formerly plentiful. 
Skins that were worth $10 in Chile in 1908 
brought $30 in 1912. 

The chinchilla is hunted by Indians with 
dogs and ferrets that are trained to enter 
the burrows. This involves destruction of 
the young. 

A movement to prohibit the killing of chin- 
chilla or the sale of their fur is on foot in 
Chile, some men have gone into the 
business of breeding the animale on a large 


them and their childish twinkling! He scale. 
£830) 


Between the Pay Check. 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ON®E.] 


and, for a moment, stared at the place where 
the gold had been. Then he came slowly 
back and looked down at the shining treas- 
ure in the nail kegs. The big Irishman_fol- 
lowed every move. 

Suddenly McMann whirled and stepped 
over to where the pay clerk stood looking 
out the window at the flaming, crashing 
stamp mill. He laid a hand on the young 
man’s shoulder—and turned to Fannan, the 
watchman. 

“Fannan,” he said, so sharply that the pay 
clerk started,*“listen to me. There hasn’t 
been any robbery. Understand? We'll put 
this stuff back into the safe and lock up. In 
the morning you can round up those horses, 
and I'll have the telephone fixed. As for 
Robert Parker, he’s gone home on a long 
vacation. And Walter is going down to the 
main office to a better position. Understand? 
And you never heard a word Walt told us 
about the robbery and—and the robber, Un- 
derstand that, Fannan?” 

“Yes, siree, Mr. McMann,” 2rinned the big 


Irishman. “I understhood all that when ye 
shtarted shmoking.” 


Finest grade Paris Kid, plain toe, hand- 


or lace, Grover make $4 4 $900 
$3.00 


Fine Kid Lace or Congress, 
sewed soles, plain toe 


Grover's Soft and Easy Slippers, finest 
kid, plain toe, with flat bow. 


Styles of Safe, 


$1.50 ro $3 


MEN’S FIT EASY CLOGS, 


If you want a pair of Shoes that are easy 
try a pair of our Fit Easy Clogs. In Vici 


Ki. $250 $7.00 
FOOT TROUBLES 


If you are having trouble with your feet 

call on us as we have a salesman with us 

who is a specialist on foot troubles, | 
Agents for 


The Wizard Foot Appliances 


Call and have them explained. 


GOOD SHOES 
525 South Broadway 
Soft and Easy Shoes 
Sites 
LOW SHOES AND SLIPPERS 
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ce on Cnanmibal Island ... . 13 Friends im the High Meountaine ..... 22 Good tle Poems. $1 
GOOD LITTLE POEMS. The Returning. HUMOR. [Boston Globe:} Martha: 80 Laciady 
sahssinppsiniia | We long for her, we )earn for her— an’ Jim married in haste. Am dey repent- 


So far away, I cannot follow you! 


O mother-mine, I want you here—not there, 
To hold me in your arms and comfort me; 


To let me stroke your softly-parted hair, 


And whisper bed-time prayers against 
your knee. 


‘Why did youe€® so far beyond the blue? 


I look and look-——and stars are all I see. 
So far away you cannot come to me! 

O God! I pray you for the mother-love 

I have known nothing of! , 


IL 
In every flower I see your gentle smile, 
In every lighted star your dear aan 
shine. 
I know I must be patient for a while, 
But—oh, I want you so, dear mother-mine! 


I stretch my arms and call, yet cannot hear 
Your answering voice, or touch your out 
stretched hand! 
‘"Twould ease the ache to know that you 
were near, 
That, somehow, you could see, and under- 
stand. 


IIL. 


1 must not weep—for you will see my tears, 

I would not have your loving heart grieve, 
too! 

Sunshine for mothers! So, a-down the 


years, 
My smiles must be the love I live for 


Recalling those beloved days 

(Days intimate with ways 

Of friends so near to us 

And life so dear to us,) 

We yearn unspeakably for her return. 


~ 


trust 


' We soon may see the passing of this agony 


Which makes intrusive years still seem 
A fearsome dream, 

We know that when she comes 

She really comes not back again. 


She’ll*come in-other guise 


And under fairer skies— 
And yet to bitter pain! e 


That day she went away 

Our homes with laughing youth were filled; 
Where then was happiness 

Is now distress; 

For when she left 

Youth followed her— 

We stay bereft. 


So all our golden joy 
For what she brings 


- Must carry gray alloy; 


Must bear for undertones 
Old sighs and rr moans. 


As they who go away 

In flush of youth 

May come quite worn and gray 
And bringing naught but ruth, 


count, Duke.” 


[Judge:] Bess: Jack fairly takes my 
breath away sometimes! 
Tess: You, he weed to kies me that way 


Yet while we once. 


[Pitt Panther:] Young Hopeful: 
does college bred mean, dad? 

Dad (reading heir’s school expenses:) 
Merely a big loaf, Percival. 


What 


[Chicagd” Herald: ] Knicker: of 
does a shad consist? 
' Bocker: A backbone, a wishbone, a funny 
bone and then some. 


what 


{Punch:] Wife: 
beer, dear? 

He: Why, yes. Have you forgotten that 
this is the anniversary of our wedding day? — 


Two bottles of ginger- 


[Louisville Courier-Journal:] “1 think I'll 


_start a magazine to be called Umbrage.” 


“Why that somewhat unusual name?” 
“People are so apt to take it.” 


cook. 
{Washington Star:] “You never en- 

courage mudslinging in a campaign?” 
“No,” replied Senator Sorghum; “if you're 

going to throw something, throw a rock.” 


a vu Mother-Mine. Yes, ardently we yearn [Pittsburgh Post: ] 1 “You refuse me? You ing at leisure? 
For her return. have bruised my heart.” Jim is. Lucy's taking in 
| w 


— 


{Harper’s:] A little son of the minister 
was stretching the truth somewhat. The 
nurse reproached him. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he airily replied. 
“] have told lots of whopping big lies and 
mever been struck dead yet.” — 


{Boston Transcript:] Newpop: Well, 
my dear, did the photographer succeed in 
making the baby look pleasant? 

Mrs. Newpop: No; the baby succeeded 
in making the photographer look unpleas-. 
ant. 


[Everybody’s:] A woman who has some 
knowledge of baseball took a friend to a 
championship contest. 

“Isn't that fine?” said the first. 
a man On every base.” 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said the orien: 

“go have they.” 


have 


{Youngstown Telegrath: } “What's that 
‘ting, doc?” 

“That’s a moticias ball I bought you.” 

“Then I’m afraid there is no hope for 


OO God—send me the precious mother-love The sorrow that she cannot lay. {Puck:] Husband: Forty dollars a » Why not?” ot 
I have known nothing of! The misery she cannot stay— month for a cook! Isn’t that a good deal?. “I can never swallow that.” 
While all the gladsome songs she sings Wife: Yes, but, dear, she says she can | : : 


{Cincinnati Enquirer:] “Smith is a lucky 
guy, isn’t he?” remarked Brown. 

“He sure is,” agreed Jones. “Why, if he 
tumbled out of an aeroplane he would fall 
right through a hospital skylight and on to 
an operating table.” 


' So, when the strife shall cease, [Chicago News:] Maisie: Has he cap- 7 
you! Whee the bomes teat tured her affections yet? {Chicago News:] Postmaster: No, not 
Some day I'll know the one that now I when all the armies vast Arthur: Bome of them! But they keep much doin’ in taown! Did yer hear erbout 
miss; Shall at her feet getting away from his concentration camp! “@™ Huggins gettin’ a night letter? 
At heaven's gates you'll stand with arms Kneel down to greet ARE Burgess: Not Lem? | 
held wide; Thrice welcome Peace, {London Opinion:] Postmaster: Yes, Lem. 


Upon my upturned face—your tender kiss! 
And I shall enter heaven—dglorified. 
O God! May I bessome day, worthy of 
My mother’s sacred love! 

B. E. W. 


Love. 
A shiftless ecstasy, a throb of joy, 
Mad thought, and pain born of the same, 
When the hot womb of life did ever toy 
With fires which had no lasting flame; 
And the first parents, Eve and Adam, meant 


_ For bliss, were frozen on the firmament! 


Looking down, God saw, 
fruitless 
Waste of beauties meant for them; 
Calling his angels frem their lovers’ kiss 
He bade them find a fagot, which, brought 


and felt, their 


This world will be so changed 
(So many dear ones dead, — 


- So many friends estranged, 


So many blessings fled, ° 


- So many wonted ways forever barred, 


So many coming days forever marred.) 
That then 


‘She truly comes not back again— 


She, the Peace we knew. 


Yet how we long for her— 
How~ardently we yearn 
For her return! 

—{[Sylvester Baxter, in New York Sun. 


In Darley Dale. 
There is a dale called Darley 
Where, underneath the noon, 


Ripple the waves of barley, 


Auntie: Bobbie, 
why don’t you get up and give your seat 
to your father? Doesn't it pain yoy to see 
him reaching for the strap? 

Bobbie: Not in a train, it doesn't. 


{Judge:]  Sillicus: What do you 
pose engaged couples do when they decide 
they have been in love long enough? 

Cynicus: I suppose they either break 
off the engagement or get married. 


{Life:] 
detective to guard Clara’s wedding pres- 
ents? 

Bilter (looking them over:) You don't 
need a detective; all you need is a tin 
smith. 


{Philadelphia Record:} He: 
scarce, but I got a job last Sunday that 


Work is 


him, And hidden cueckoos croon; 
H fire‘from which incense poured And when the night winds parley, brough | 
o ” The new moon shows her sail She: What! You broke the Sabbath? 


The parents warm in love and honey cup. 


Long years it burned steadily and it 
chanced 


The young stole there to warm their 


The rapturous thrushes 
Fling lyric gushes 
All down through Darley Dale! 


And roses there are wreathing 


He: Well, one of us had to be broke. 


{Kansas City Journal:] “If you are tired, 
why not sit out this dance with your part- 
ner?” 


Mrs. Bilter: Shall we get a 


“Well, mother, it will be less tiresome to |} 


Burgess: By cricky! It beats all ther 
way the young fellérs are forgin’ ter the 
front. 

{Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph:] “What 
is the plural of man, Johnny?” asked a 
teacher of a small pupil. 

“Men,” answered Johnny. 

“Correct,” said the teacher. 
is the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the unexpected reply. 


{Binghamton Age-Herald:] 
the plodding detective triumphs over his 
more brilliant competitors.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the reformed confidence 
man, who misunderstood the remark. “As 
soon as a crook gets the idea that he can’t 
be caught he’s headed straight for the 


Oxweld Welding 
and Cutting 
Supplies 


Our rods, wire and fluxes are the” 


blood; The leaded lattices; n 
Whoever found its perfumed flame, en- And there are soft scents breathing, dance it than to listen to his vapid talk. ple shir so 5 mg genes for the 
tranced, And there is hum of bees; —— price 


Lived on forever and brought wood 
From Youth's accesses and sweet senses, 


But Fate had seen! In embers of that fire 
We two found death—so ripe te love— 


No warmth! No warmth! Out, out the Let us go back to dreaming, 
fire! Let us go back to love! 
(God, how the embers poured incense Let us have done with seeming Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands That Chafe and Pinch. 
a e To list love’s deathless tale You know by your own experience the truss is a mere makeshift—a false prop against a collapsing 
Not so! I saw two lovers, they were warm, We h ot wall—and that it is Pa a? 


Kissing each other, hiding from a storm. 
It is ourselves, perhaps, and blood is cold 


And when, at dusk unsheathing, 
The primrose opens pale, 
The white moth hovers 


Sweet, now the June is beaming 
the blue vault above, 


When days were golden 
All down through Darley Dale! 


[Chicago Herald:} Mrs. Benham: 
bound and robbed. 


‘ too 
Benham: dn’t the waiters get their 

And fed the fire, warm flame—eternally "Round meeting lovers Coul | 

blue! | All down through Darley Dale! tips in the regulation way? {- = 


Ihave 
been reading of guests at a dinner who were | 


GET A TRIAL ORDER. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


seamed; no ‘digging itn” 


being medicine appli- 
BS cators made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to hold the 
distended muscles securely in place. 


No straps, buckles or 
as Vel 


mes at- 
or grinding pressure. ble— 


\ 


y—Inexpensive. Contnucus day and night treatment at home. 
No ad rom work. Hundreds of people have gone before an officer quali- 
fied to acmnowteten oaths, and swere that the Pads cured a 


Because we wandered from the fire— —{Clinton Scollard, in New York Sun. 


* The curse of fjingling, gleaming, yellow 


gold [Boston Transcript:] Old Gotrox: Young ‘reaponable that “they should do you. Give them cLance. 
, \ Hath driven love from his empire— man, my daughter tells me you love her. FREE TO THE RUPTURED 


Thus it is that thou art pale, I worn out, Do you wish to marry her? 


ie gid ior it, now or ever, nothing to be returned. Write today—NOW. 


[St, Louis Post-Dispatch. first, sir PLAPAO CO., Block 298, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and illustrated book on rupture. Learn how @ 
opening as nature intended, so the ure can’t come down. 
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Deay Br. Rovera: | 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL ° 


June 10, 1916. 


This is to report that Rose #201 opened its 
first bloom yesterday, and it was a gloriously beautiful | 
bloom. Its nearest resemblance in my garden is td the 

| Lyon Rose, than which it is considerably more beautiful, 
while the tremendously vigorous growth of #101 compares 
most favorably with the poor growth of the Lyon. 
3 I have been telling Mr. George C. ‘Thoms, Ile, 
| of Chestnut Hill, Pa., of this rose. He is probably the 


most interested amateur on this side of the continent, and 


hes every variety he can find in his wonderful garden. 


You may hear from him about #101. 


Yours with best wishes, 


.To Mr. H. Howard, 


NS 
4~ 


Price—Per plant, each $1.50 
Strong, sturdy 2-year stock guaranteed to grow. 


WARNING—We have the only stock of this 
Rose in existence. The true Mi is ob- 
tainable from us only. Unscrupulous deal- 


porting them to be the variety LOS AN- 
GELES. It is impossible for them to deliver 
the true variety as we have filled no whole- 
sale orders. 


g#o OLive STS LOS ANGELE 
- WMUWRSERIES, MONTEBELLO 
MAIN 17¢5 -10957 
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; Hikers on the Summit of Mt. Gleason. 
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Angeles Sunday Times, for June 25, 1916, The Magazine is also mailed separatey to any address ordered. (See Page 3.) 
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EDITED MARION HARLAND 


WRITE to ask your opinion, and 
oi it will come with more weight be- 
cause I understand you heve chil- 
3 dren of your own. Here is the 
trouble Iam in. My only son is 
engaged to be married. Of course, it wae 
a good dea! of a blow to give him up, but 
the girl is nice and sweet and I always 
got along pleasantiy with her until lately. 
The marriage is to take place soon, end 
it doesn't seem fair to me that I shouldn't 
have anything to say about how it is to 
be managed. 


“ To do the giri justice, I think it is more 
her mother’s fault than it is hers, for she 
is much in love, and anything that Tom- 
my sén—or went would probabiy ‘go’ 
with her. But it all is in ber mother’s 
hands, and I am just sick about it. To 


edding. 
a wedding Then he thought 
he might have his pastor take part—we 
are Methodists—but Dthel’s family are 
all Baptiste and they Gon't want a min- 
ister of eny other chureh. The only relief 
about that is that if they had two min- 
isters there would be two fees to pay, and 
things ere bed enough as they are, for I 
find the bridegroom is expected to give 
ties and gloves & souvenir to the ush- 


43 


‘om is just on a salary, 
big one ai that. He is in the 


line of promotion and will be beiter off 


He doesn’t want a church wediling. 
When I said to him the other day that I 
thought he ought to make a stand against 
it and have things his own way, he shook 
his head and said, ‘You don't under- 
Stand, mother. I have nothing to say 
about anything. I am only the bride- 
groom.’ It juet made my heart ache to 
hear him. You see, he’s all the boy | 


have, and his sisters are years younger, 


and somehow Tom and I have always 
been companions, and I know how he has 
been saving money, and to see it go in this 
way makes me sick. 

“So that is why I want to know what 
you think about itall. Is this the way it 
always is when a man is married? Doesn't 
he have anything to say about it? When 
I was married I am sure it wasn’t like 
this, but then we lived in the country and 
had a quiet wedding with no fuss and 
feathers about it, so I ,have no way of 
knowing if it is all right for Tom to have 
to pay for so much ties and gloves and 
Presents for the ushers, flowers for the 
bridesmaids, and a fee for the minister, 
and I don’t know what besides. Please jet 
me hear from you as soon as possible. 

“ 

I wish I could shed a ray of cémfort on 
your path, but I am afraid you and your 
Tom wiki just have to bear the expense 
and trials as best you can. He wae rig st 
when he told you he had nothing to say 
about anything, since he is only the 

m. Many another man has feit 
the same thing, even if he did not say :t. 

The wedding is the affair of the bride. 
Some persons say that it is the last time 
she will ever have her own way and that 
she should be allowed free swing for once 
-—some one told me that it was on the 


Wy 


Summer. 


principle that a man about to be hanged 
was permitted to have anything he 
wanted to eat for his last breakfast. I 
wouldn't put it like that, yet it is certainly 
about the most important day im a girl's . 
life and it is only natural that she should 
wish to have it to suit her fancy. She 
never expects to get married again, no 
matter how life may turn out afterward, 
and she has usually dreamed just what 
her wedding shall be like. 

More than that, she and her family pay 
the bills. The bridegroom has nothing 
to do with the arrangements at the church 
or the house, with the exception of the 
clergyman's fee. The father of the bride 
furnishes the refreshments, the flowers 
for the house or the church, the car- 
riages of motors for conveyance; he 
pays for the invitation or announcement 
cards, and upon the bride and her house- 
hold devolves all the work of getting 
ready for the great event. The bride- 
groom supplies the ring, the fee, the 
gloves and ties, if he has ushers, and also 
boutenni@re for man. When 
you come to figure it up it doesn’t seem 
like such an imposition compared with 
all the bride has to do, especially 4f her 
family follows the custom of furnishing 
the home of the young couple when they 
are to go to housekeeping. 

At the same time I agree with you in 
thinking that the man ought to have 
some word about the management of 
the wedding, in deciding what shall be 
the place of the ceremony and the like. 
The fact rétiains that he.does not. Until 
after marriage he has no say about 
anything. Even the silver and the linen 
he is to use are marked with his wife's 
maiden name. 

“It does seem hard to me that poor 
Will should have no towels to wipe his 
face on,’ a bride to be said to me last 
“So I am working half of my 
towels with his initials and half with 
mine. Then he won't feel ag if he were 
just a boarder and had no part in the 
house.’ 

I told the story later to the motiver of 
another near bride. She shook her head 


decidedly. 


“My Mary shall have all her things 
marked with her maiden name,” she 
said with firmness. “ Suppose she should 
change her mind at the last moment or 
anything else should occur to break off 
the match. What would it look like to 
have her belongings with his name?’ 

Yea, and if the match were broken eff at 
the last moment how would she feel rec- 

ollecting the caresses exchanged be- 
tween her and her erstwhile betrothed, 
in looking at the entwined initials on the 
engagemeni ring he gave her or in con- 
sidering other details of a like nature? 
I confess the last argument of the mother 
did not carry much weight with me. 

Two or three young women of my ac- 


_Qguaintance who have had silver given 


them for wedding presents have pleaded 
with the donors who announced their,in- 
tentions of bestowing such gifts that the 
irticles should not be marked but sent 
plain, that they might be engraved after 
marriage with the girls’ new names. 

“I don’t want to go through life using 
silver marked Thompson when perhaps 


I shall have had the name Bedell for 


longer than I ever had the first one,"’ one 
gaia to a friend who expressed surprise 
at her course. “I think it looks absurd 
to have your silver and linen with your 
maiden name, as if you weren't really 
marriage to the man in whose house you 
are living. 

After all, it devolves upon the bride 
to say what shall or shall not be done 
in the conduct of the wedding. To my 
mind if the git! end her lover have talked 
the thing out together they ought to ar- 
rive at some arrangement by which cer- 
tain expenses that will be hard to bear for 


either side should be avoided. Never 
was there a time when there was so much 
freedom in the management of marriages 
as now. A girl can have a church wed- 
ding or one at home; she can invite a 
horde of guests or only the family and 
intimate friends as seems best to her. Of 
one thing she may be sure, no couple was 
ever married yet no matter by what form 
or method that some one’s feelings were 
rot hurt and that some one did not fancy 
herself or if slighted. 

“ When I recollect how much trouble I 
caused innocently and ignorantly at my 
wedding I shall never feel wounded 
again at any apparent negiect by a bride 
and groom,” | heard a woman remark 
not long ago. 

It is a pity more persons cannot feel 
this, but the attitude of many of one’s s0- 
called friends seems to be that the chief 
aim of a bridal pair is to show spite 
againet their circle of acquaintances by 
omitting some of them from the wedding 
invitations or announcements. Ata time 
of rush and excitement, when a gir! ‘s 
under a strain of preparation and of new 
happenings, it is not to be marveled at if 
she forgets some one who ought to have 
been remembered; if wedding invitations 


are overlooked or misiaid and the per- 
eons she wished especially to invite have 
no word from her asking them to the 
chureh or the house. 

“When I get married I'd like to tuck 
the girl under my arm, take a couple of 
witnesses, and go to the parson’s house 
to have the knot tied,”” gaid a young man, 
apropos of a big wedding for which prep- 
arations were on foot. 

“Who would be the witnesses?” I 
asked. 

**My mother end father, of coursee—and 
I suppose Nell would want her father an4 
mother-—"’ 

“How about your meter and brother 
and her two sisters?” I asked. 


“O, bother! There’s no getting out of 
it, is there?” he lamented. 7 

There doesn't seem to be unless one 
elopes, and there are so many disadvan- 
tages connected with that, to say noth- 
ing of the shade of disgrace that always 
seems to hang about a runaway match, 
that no one of common sense would con- 
sider it soberly. No, lam afraid we will 
just have to put up with the trials and 
tribulations connected with getting mar- 
ried in consideration of the joys and 
blessings that accompany and flow from it. 


So I would advise my correspondent to 
offer her Tom such consolation as she can 
and to take the same to herself. After 
all, he is getting married only once— 
probebly—certainly not more than once to 
the same girl—and his mother does not 
wish any thought of dissatisfaction on 
her part to mar his happy remembrance 
of the occasion. 

I may say in consolation that I have ob- 
served that in spite 6f the worries that 
often encompass a wedding and wear 
upon both the bride and the bridegroom, 
the memory of it is sufficiently pleasant 
afterwards to biot out the recollections 
of anmoyances. But the one thing that 


_i8 seldom erased is the remembrance uf 


unhappy hard feelings on the part of a 
member of the family. That darkens the 
associations of the day and I know of no 
one who has ji; in her power to produce 
more distress of this kind that the mother 
of the bride or the groom. 

T grant that it is hard for the mother of 
an Only gon to obliterate herself at the 
time of hie wedding, but it may be salu- 
tary for her to cast her thoughts back to 
the time of her marriage and reflect upon 
how much share she then granted her 
husband's mother. These meditations 
may not be agreeable, but they should 
be profitable im the patience they incul- 
cate with the thoughtleseness of others. 


HARLAND’S HELPING 


AND. 


the 60 t has fags to supply. 
The suggestion relative to the érocheted 
rugs will undoubtedly be of interest to 
other 


“Bere a well proved way I have 
found to get rid of ante after trying many 
things. Strips of outing flannel are tied - 


if 
i: 

: 


some actresses or actors? How should 
I proceed in order to get into this line of 
work? Please give me whatever infor- 
ration you can. 
This query 1 shall have to refer to some 
one better informed on the subject of 
motion pictures thanaml Can any one 


reply to thése questions and teli M L. 


what she wishes te know? I have heard 
that the ranks of the motion picture ac- 
tors and actresses are crowded now and 
that every one who has the least inclina- 
tion for stage work is under the impres- 
sion that it i* an easy thing to quality as 
a film star, but of this I know nothing 
posit've. I will give the address of M. L. 
to any one who can help her in her quest 
and who will write to me for her name, 
inclosing stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. 


_ Sends No Address. 
The following has been inelosed to me 


by. one of our correspondents, signing 
herself Mrs. C. A. It came from another 


correspondent who signed her name, but | 


omitted to give her address. 

“1 received your offer of holiyhock seed 
and would greatly appreciate some of 
them. Do these flowers bloom the first 
year? We have a little four room cottage 
on a largé piece of ground and are paying 
for it on time, so that we cannot afford to 
buy plants for decorative purposes. | 
know what hollyhocks are and that they 
make a splendid showing. | 

“ Mra, M. M.” 

Tt seems & pity that Mrs. M. M. should 
fail to get the seed she wishes because of 
ber forgetfulness about giving her a4- 
dress. I trust this may reach her eye and 
that she may write to Mrs. C. A., whose 
address she secured through the Corner. 

* 
One Egg Mocha Cake. 

“Here is a good fecipe for one egg 
Mocha cake: One tablespoon of butter, 
three-quarters of 4 cup of granulated 
gugar, one egg, three-quarters of a cup 
of milk, quarter teaspoon salt, half tea- 
e@poon of vanilla extract, ome cup of Sou. 
one teaspoon of baking powder, two 
equares of chocolate, grated, or quarter 
cup of grated chocolate of cocoa. Cream 
together the butter and sugar; add the 


beaten yolk of the egg; the milk, salt, 
and flour with the baking powder, the 


vanilla and chocolate. Mix well and put ¢« to do with her. 


in the beaten white of the-egg. Divide 
between two well greased layer cake tins 
and bake in a moderate oven. The fill- 
ing, which is made as follows, is un- 
cooked: One cup of pulverized sugar, one 
tablespoon ef butter, half teaspoon of 
vanilla extract, two teaspoons of cocoa, 
two tablespoons of strong coffee. Beat 
up the powered sugar With the butter. 
Adé the cocoa, vanilla, and coffee. When 
the cake is cool place between the lay- 
ers. A nice soft iting is made by beat- 
ing the white of one egg; add sufficient 
powdered sugar to make an icing firm 
enough to on the cake. 

Besides the thanks for the recipe, I 
wish to express my gratitude not only 
for the lucid fashion in which the direc- 
tions are wiven but also for the beauti- 
ful clear handwriting in which they are 
sent. Only one Who suffers as 1 do 
from the propensity of correspondents 
to write with peneil 6an understand my 


grateful appreciation. 


* 
Her Neighbors Gossiped, 

“In reading the letters on gossip I 
was especially impressed by whet V. 
sud in regard to one's neighbors not 
caring for another netghbor who does 
not mix in everyday gossip, first about 
the side which changes to be absent, then 
about the other side which did the tatk- 
ing the day before. This has always 
been my own experience, Living for 
five years before My marriage in the 
country, then moving suddenly into a 
community where there was nothing but 
gossip every day and all the time, I, who 
would always prefer & good book to con- 
versation, would become so tired of the 
same things repeated and often enlarged 
so that one could hardly recognise the 
first statement that 1 drew away from it 
all. In the four different cities in which 
I have lived since then I have found it 
ever the same, The neighbor who does 
not join and enjoy the daily gossip is 
mot cared for and ls more 
or less lonely. But speaking of women 
gossiping, I know a man who enjoys 
nothing more than to start something 
about some woman. Let a new neigh- 


bor move into the vicinity and he will not 
allow any of his family to have anything 
Maybe for a year every 
man who goes to the newcomer s is won- 
dered about and remarks are made on his 
business, etc. Every move is criticized. 
Don't you think @ Man can cause more 
trouble by gossip than a woman, and 
don't you think it much worse for him 
to gossip than for a womantodolt? | 
“J. 
I agree with the writer in thinking that 
gossip is especially deepicabie in a man, 
but I do not think I feel that gossip is as 
rife in all communities as she seems to 
have found it in those with whom she 
has been thrown. I believe it would be 
interesting to know what readerg think 
of this. I do not mean their opinion of 
gossip, for we talked that over a while 
ago and it ia to that discussion that J. M. 
refers, but I should like to know if it Is 
the judgment of most of our readers that 
c-ossip an@ unkind gossip are as prevalent 
as thie latest writer feels it is. What 
do the rest of you think on the matter? 


* 

| Saving Some More. 

“I think you will be interested to 
know that my little girl received such a 
nicé ‘thank you’ card from the 7 year 
old invalid that she sent the paper dolls 
to. The card pleased Cathryn so much 
that she has saved the address and be- 
gun to put away more paper dolls for 
another package to send. 


It is delightful to get euch a letter as | 


this and to know that the children of 
our Cornerites are getting the spirit of 
helpfulness which will make them of 
comfort and service to others. It aids 
one to understand the value that there 
js in suffering when contact with it 
grouses sympathy and the desire to send 
cheer and brightness into the lives of 
those less fortunate than ourselves. It 
ie a lesson one can hardly learn too 
early, and I am happy to hear of the 
beginning this little girl has made in the 
path of helpfulness. 


Coloring a Chiffon Veil. 

“Tt should like to tell L. M. W. that she 
can color her silk chiffon veil in the [foi- 
lowing manner. Take a small amount of 
the desired color of the tube oil paint 
which artists use (it is generally 10 cents 


a tube) and thin it with gasoline, being 
careful not to leave any undissolved par- 
ticles. Test the shade with @ scrap of 
Similar material and add more paint or 
More gasoline, according to whether you 
Wish to darken the shade with more paiut 
or Lighten it with more gasoliné. Ar- 
tificial flowers, feathers, wings, straw 
hat braid, etc., may all be dyed success- 
fully in thie way, and the color will be 
evéh and permanent, if the worker is 
careful. Select a bright, windy day for 
the work, do the dipping by an opendo»r, 
and see that each part dries at the same 
time. 1 have often Used this method and 
found it easy and satisfactory. Please 
tell G. M. N. that I have cured doves’ 
wings successfully with just common 
salt, plentifully used and well rubbed tn, 
then left undisturbed for about a week. 
Now for my own request. Never before 
have a@ked for anything until I *e- 
quested a cream separator and then only 


out of the pressure of a great need, be- 


cause of feeble health and much work, 
Won't you print my request? May B. C. 
asks for cross-stitch patterns. I have 
several yards of a cross-stitch transfer 
pattern which she may have for 4 
stamped envelope. It is about two inches 
wide and quite a pretty pattern. If Mra. 
J. M. i¢ not already supplied with ple- 
tures I will send her some nice whframed 
ones. Ruth H. may have some Sunday 
school papers and lesson picture cards 
if she will aénd me her address, 
“Wise 


Thank you much for all your kind of- 
fers and for the suggestions you give. 
The friends to whom you refer are al- 
ready supplied with the articles they 
needed, bue your offers will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by others less fortunate. 
With all my heart 1 trust you may get 
your cream eeparator. If your letter has 
not appeared in which. you asked for it 
before, you must bear in mind that in the 
tremendous pressure of letters which 
come some are bound to be misiaid, and 
yours may have been among them. [ 
hope you may have better luck now and 
that the separator May soon be sent to 
you. It will give me great pleasure to 
supply your address to any who write 
for it. 
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> worked with the finest kind o 

hole stitches after the space 
_ the double lines has been pad 

little circles within the curv 


SUNDAY. 


BREAKFAST. 
Berries. 
Cereal. 
Deviled kidneys. 
Quick biscuit. 
Coffee. 


Asparagus. 
Vanilla ice cream with raspberries. 
Coffee. 


* 
MONDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 


LUNCHEON. 
Paté of liver sliced and heated in butter. 
Sliced tomatoes. 
+Teasted English muffins. 
Crackers. 
Jam. 
Tea. 
DINNER. 
Potato soup. 
Chicken stew [left over} garnished with {ried 
hominy. 
Beets with tops. 
Coffee jelly. 
Coffee, 
TUESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 


LUNCHEON. 


* Chicken soup [left over). 
Brotled beefsteak. 
French fried potatoes. 
Creamed carrots. 
Berries and cream, 
Coffee. 
WEDNESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Berries. 
Cereal, 
Bacon and fried tomatoes. 
Toast. | 
Coffee. 
LUNCHEON. 
Reef hash [left over]. : 
Sliced cucumbera with lettuce. 


Bliced mutton warmed overt 
Fried 


FAMILY MEALS FOR A WEEK 


Whole wheat biseult. » 


Canned peaches. 
Tea. 


DINNER. 


Carrot soup [left over]. 
Botied mutton with caper 


Crea 


potatoes. 


String bean salad (lett 
Crackers. 


Cheese. 
Tea. 


DINNER. 
broth. 
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Baled of green peas ana 
Mar ; Put brass rings 
en . 

DINNER of tape I had slipped a 


For the Parasol 


Girl was showing off 
er possessions to one 

earest friends. “And 
“ood funny long- bag in the 
t the re? It looks interesting,” 
Dearest Friend curiously. 


Mat,” answered th 
bard e Handy Girl 
Onable pride, 


fome of h 
her 


thry - thru these, and the fer- 


Per the nicely pro- 
ndle I just wrapped 
shortest hat neatly around it.” 
Mt idea,” said the 
ate » Aadmiringly, “But 
S°ing to do with it 
KF * 
it when I travel 
ensety save the light 
Rea “Sead © loop of tape can 
Milk toast Parasol to any 
Coffee. Move, and the cover can 
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"admired it so much 
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Spina rings wilt be Yinen or ging? 
Baker rib 8 With a narrow 
Baked aten ve admired it, too 
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Girl's knew the depth 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS NEFDLEWOMAN 


BY ADELAIDE 


small” is the request of most 
embroiderers at this time of 
year. By getting a design having 
both of these qualifications the work- 
er is able to take her fancywork on 
the porch, on the lawn or on the 
Geck of the boat without feeling en- 
cumbered with buiky material. With 
the request in mind the handkerchief 
designs have been made. They are all 
' that could be desired by the summer 
You will notice that one complete 
handkerchief ia given and only the cor- 
‘Refs for three others. As they are ail 
to be the same size you will have no 
troubte tn completing the sections given. 
First, let us consider the w6fting of 
the complete design. Stamp it upon 
@ good quality of handkerchief linen. It 
would be time wasted were you to do 
the work on inferior material. 


The dainty little border should be 
worked with the finest kind of button- 
hole stitches after the space between 
the double lines has been padded. The 
littie circles within the curved  scal- 
lops should be filled in with French 
knots. 

The tiny circles filling in the corner 
of the handkerchief can be transformed 


SO GEORGE 


FOR A WEEK. | 


Whole-wheat biscuit. 


DINNER. 
Carrot soup [left over). 
Rolied mutton with caper . 


© 


° 


into eyelets or filled in with French 


knots. 

Work the outline of the petals of the 
tiny flower in the over-and-over stitch. 
This is very easily and quickiy done. 
The centers of petals should be filled in 
with French knots, while the large cir- 


—eles in the center of the flower should 


be worked with larger French knots. 
These are made by wrapping more 
thread around the needle. Outline the 
stems and work the leaves solid. 
Embroiderers who dislike to work 
scalloped edges will be pleased to find 
two handkerchiefs calling for either 


deep or rolled hems. The hems in the 
latter case are held down by means of 
visible stitches, one crossing another. 
Or, if a rolled hem is not desired, a flat 
hem will be just as effective. A hem 
finished with hemstitching would add 
greatly to the beauty of an embroider- 
ed handkerchief. 


For the deep hem, turn back 


the material first and baste in place. 


Then embroider the corner and 
cut away the hem as far as the em- 
broidery, hemming the rest of the hem 
along the dotted line with fine stitches 
or hemstitching. A colored facing in- 


ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


| Diente not a woman living who can travel in pub- 

lic society without a handkerchief; consequently 
the gift of a handkerchief, especially an embroidered one, 
is sure to be appreciated. Given this encouragement, it 
is up to you to take advantage of the designs offered to- | 
day. One never knows when a demand for a gift might 


Corner and Edge 


stead of a hem would be effective—al- 
lowing the facing to appear on the right 
side or merely show thru the white 
linen from the wrong. 

Satin stitches and outline work are 
used to bring out the design fenced in 


by a spade-shaped border. The center 
of each flower should have a French 
knot applied. 

On sheer handkerchief linen or fine 
lawn the festoon of flowers and leaves 
in the second design intended for an 
upsealloped handkerchief would show 
up effectively if worked in delicate pink 
or blue, solid and outline stitches ana 
French knots being used for the pur- 
pose. 

The fourth design is a dainty concep- 
tion for ornamenting the corner of a 
handkerchief. Carriad out in solid and 
Outline stitches and French knots, it 
works up to best advantage. The bor- 
der is somewhat similar to the other 
scalloped border with the exception of 
the French knots in each curved por- 
tion. It is to be padded, then worked 
in buttormhole stitches. 


<Any of these designs worked in solid 
white would be attractive, but an ex- 
quisite finish could be gained by using 
delicate colors here and there. 


Hamburg steak of veal. 
Creamed potatoes. 
gtring bean salad [lett 
Crackers. 


Por the Parasol 
Girl was showing off 
om her possessions to one 


Mt dearest friends. “And 


“that funny long bag in the 
? It looks interesting,” 

: Friend curiously. 
ett” answered the Handy Gir! 
ble pride, “that is my 


nowadays, 
that it 68 handwork 


. Green peas 4 cover, mall dresses so expensive in the shops stitch proper, 
ipaptoca pudcins. and so very smart When seen on well- French knote. 
pretty pink parasol away ‘ressed youngsters. The materials which 
It just occurred to me make up little girls’ dresses are 
FRIDAY- to k the silk not expensive, nor are the lines in- 
PREAKF AST. the rolled is apt to tricate or the trimmings elaborate. In 
Panfish. made this linen bag. 
Quick m round piece of linen, 
®Qual to the length of 


O MANY mothers are making the 
frocks for their small daughters 
because they realize 


which makes these 


quarter of an inch apart. Then from 
the wrong side the gathers are caught 


work store. 


and keathe 
Combined 


itching 


ustards thar Tun thru them.” 


be, You in 

to make for me” 

Giri. the depth 


of handwork may 


~ 4 ness into the oddly 

te ocking sh 

Une but what the cover 

» in your case!” 


LUNCHEON. = ribs. In the center I 
Mince of mutton toast Syelet large enough for 
hushed and Mp thru, then I hem- 
Geled of greem per Map put brass ring® 
When I had slipped a 
DINNER. lin these, and the fer- 
Gream of pee soup Me hole, I drew the tape 
Baked silk was nicely pro- 
Whipped handle I just wrapped 
Per neatly around it.” 
idea,” said the 
* admiringly. “But 
going to do with it 
SATURDA 
Will save the light 
Cereal. "*ly, the loop of tape | 
ash [ett that it can 
ironed with little ff 
y ree it so much 
to improve fact, the plainer the frock the better, 
make it uw chest. I'm put it must have handwork. 
- DINNER. oveth “atop the of fine white linen, Now, there are lots of stitches that 
Spinach it *dge and put her clever woman can employ on the 
Liver en The rings will be jinen or gingham, or chambray frock. 
Baked With a narrow gndeed, a combination of several kinds 


frock. 
Take the little buttoned dress pic- 


ind, the 
own is of the simplest kin 
appears again from the wrong side, 
‘about a quarter inch further on. That 


ttering. and in the frock photographed, which 
was a rich tan linen. 
n and green threads. Yow can buy 


together, alternating the two . caught 


in each row. 


be found on one 


ints 


same point, 


On this same frock there is a neat 
and attractive finiah for the yoke, 
which may either take the place of or 
cover the machine stitching. 
ble stitch in brown. It is so simple that 
one wonders why one doesn't see it 
more as a finish on grown-ups’ dresses. 
It might be described as a series of any 
jazy-daisy stitches. The 
serted from the wrong side, then in- 
serted from the right again, very near 
and leavi a 


is all, but doesn't it look complicated? 
A tiny little cross-stitch pattern in 
green, tan and brown appears on the 
corners of the ecru linen collar. One 
could almost make up one’s own pattern 
for these tiny motifs, altho a book of 
cross-stitch patterns is a splendid asset 
where children’s clothes are in the mak- 
ing. This can be bought at any needle- 


Us 
uck/les 


Tattin for 


deep rose color. 


¥ 


DETAILS WHICH BEAUTIFY SMALL FROCKS 


patterns for smocking, which, for the 
inexperienced hand, is probably the best 
way. Many beautiful patterns are pos- 
sible with combinations of the smocking 

featherstitching and 
This simplest smocking 
stitch, however, can be done by care- 
fully gathering the goods in rows «a 


of an inch apart. The box pleats thru 
which the sash passes are edged with 
a double featherstitching in white, com- | 
bined with more French knots in the 
This makes the en- 
tire trimming of the frock. The feath- 
erstitching appears again at the hem, 
and white crochet buttons, with French 
knot centers, appear on the back open- 
The last touch, and one, ing. 


Cr O55 Stitch and 


Cable 
y] 


think of, 


makes a 
It is @ Ca- 


needle ts in- 


murest thing ima 
needle 
of white muslin. 


perhaps, which most sewers scarcely 
is the buttons. 
merely square pearl ones, but they are 
sewed on with the brown cotton. 
trimming 
Where four-holed pearl buttons are used 
there are any number of ways of crose- 
ing the threads to form designs when 
sewing on the buttons. 


longer to use colored thread at- 
tractively than to sew them on any old 


way. 

A little frock of rose linen if the de- 
nable, because of its 
neck, wrist and sleeve ruffles and sash 
Deep rose French 
knots edge the entire ruMing a quarter 


Tatting ‘is 
They are. 


This . 


touch in itself. 


It doesn't take 


frock, which 


now, wou 


another accomplishment 
which the mother who sews for her lit- 
tle girl should know. 
for the daintiest edgings and beadings. 
Here it is shown on a cross-barred dim- 
ity, forming buckles for the beginning 
of sash ends of the dimity. A clever 
imitation ef smocking is accomplished 
with the @ullnes at the front of the 
is stitched te the sash 
depth by machine and featherstitched 
over this with colored cottons. 
Now,—with faany 
front of you, it would be a shame to 
run that new blue linen up for Dorothy 
without a ae he bit of handwork to it; 


It can be used 


suggestions in 


eer 


o@ 


"CG 


Corners for Handkerchiets 


‘hair 


Brocaded Novelties 


RIGHTEN the summer home by 
B having all the brocaded and 


cretonne novelties you can pos- 
sibly use in it. Among the cheerful 
things you can get in this line are 
pillow slips, dresser scarfs, bureau 
scarfs, laundry bags, sewing bags and 
bags for stockings. 
Most attractive containers covered 


with brocade and touched up with 
gilt braid can be had for the | nbn 
There are odd-shaped powder boxes, 
receivers and quaint candle- 
sticks. A practical little novelty is a 
brocade-covered hairpin box which 
has a pincushion top. Delicate bud 
vases are also covered with the flow- 
ered material. 


Baby’s Quilt 


much happier every one 


ow 
H would be if everybody would try 
to do those things which he or 


she knew would please the other oy 
son. While this ae to adults, it is 
also applicable to children, and can pos- 
sibly be carried out more readily for 
them. All mothers should aim to make 
their children’s childhood so bright and 
happy that in years after the youngsters 
will always remember with gladness 
those early days. 

Especially should pretty things be 
Provided for the child's bedroom, 
that it can carry cheerful thoughts into 
dreamland. Among the many articles 
that can be made for the nursery Is a 
patch quilt. Not the kind that grand- 
ma used to make, with the square and 
oblong pieces of material neatly joined, 


but a quilt of colored silkoleen nicely 
stitched to give it a real quilt-like ap- 
pearance and ornamented with patches 
of white silk cut to resemble little 
youngsters in their nighties. 
across the bottom the words, 
Sandman Is Coming,” should be out- 
lined. Such a quilt would make any 
youngster anxious for bedtime. 

if one does not care for silkoleen, 
chambray, unbleached muslin, silk mus- 
lin or sateen might be substituted. Then, 
too, in place of kiddies one — have 
animals from Noah's ark appliqued to 
the quilt. - 


That Japanese Stuff! © 


HAT is what most people call the 
T pretty blue-and-white printed cot- 

tons which are being displayed for 
summer use at cottages or at home. 
These lovely blue-and-white scarfs, 
squares and curtains surely look cool 
and clean for hot summer days. 

Did you know that you can have a 
lunchéon set of this printed linen or 
crash? Funny blue storks appear in* 
the corner of each napkin and along 
the edge of the runners. If you are 
wise you will buy an extra runner and 
turn it into an apron like the fudge 
apron variety to match the luncheon or 
breakfast set. The family will not ob- 


ject to your sitting down to the table 


for a tray to use in the dining room 
in which the curtains apeees. 

Scrim also comes prin with Japa- 
nese mountains — trees and clouds. 
Centerpieces and doilies of it are fringed 
around the edge and a heavy double 
line worked in satin stitch in black i: 
used to keep it from fraying farther. 


How to Transfer 

ERD are suggestions for trans- 
ferring the design before you 
to any material. 


the éasie way is the 
. This is suc- 


and the matérial tegéther and 
old them up against the glass of a 
window. With a sharp péncil draw 
on the material the design, which 
can be eéasily seen thru the or." 
If one-half of the design only be 
given, unpin the pa and turn the 
other side to the fabric. 


If you have carbon paper you should 
Place the sheet between the fabric 
and the newspaper. The latter is on 
top. With a sharp pencil go over the 
outline of the design. The imp 
will be left in fine lines 
until worked, 
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AY back over a century ago 

a body of five mere men. 
formed what they called 

dhe Directorate in France, and pro- 
ceeded to dictate to that nation, 
which your old geography calls “a 
gay pedple, fond of dancing and 
light wines,” what they should and 
should not do. One thing they did 
do was to lift the ban of the Reign 
of Terror and let the poor French- 
women wander back to the realm of 
fashion. Just at this time a high- 
waisted style was imported from 
England which took so well with 
the French that they immediately 
adopted it as their own and called 
it the classic. It remained in style 
with more or less additions—mostly 
less—thru the reign of Napoleon, 

and is thus developed into the 

“empire.” 

Many and many a time nes 


Fashion tried to resurrect the long 
lines of directoire days. And each 
time does fickle woman cleave to it 
for a while and reject it again. The 
directoire i is finding its way back 


5 


= = BZ of 


again today, together with thet 


high hats particularly. 


Thy 


vival of the other period fas 
from the Louis courts, the 1830 
the 1860. It is noticeable in & 


MAKE HER cry 


The silk suit ph 
which so consistently apes thea 
toire, is taken from the man's 
of the time, which, when wormed 
waist lines grew higher, showeam 
respondingly high waistcoats 
revers were wide, often three 
suggesting three vests senea 
coat. Long swallow tails? 
from the side and hung sina 
the ankles in length. The coat 
here imitates them. 

The material for this sult p! 
soft taffeta with an indistinet Ii 
pinstripe. It is especially su 
for a suit on these lines. 
skirt beneath the short-waisted! 
with its tails keeps the frock 
the bounds of 1916 fashions, fo 
would never do, no matter Wiig 
period imitated, to show St 
lines when modistes are usings 
to give greater width. 
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